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AVIS. 

Various articles from valuable correspondents, several of which enme too Iate for the 
present month, will appear in our next. Others of a less decided character are under con. 
sideration. The prevailing error is quantity—they put too much water to their wine : like 
the Sybil’s leaves, their pages, with a little skill In condensing the matter, would increase 
in value as they decreased in number, 

Raven, “on the dearness of every thing,’’ does not recollect how dear ¢2me and paper 
are, or he would not have sent us such a volume. 

* Sojourner’s Journal”? is inadmissible. There is no lack of wit, but he should not 
drag it through the kennel. He wants grace. 

C. D. must be “ duller than the fat weed ?—if it be Jawful to call a poet a fat weed— 
not to have entered inio the cunnipg of the argument. If be have on/y as much of the 
gentleman in him as he has of the poet—that is, the mere form—he will apologise to the 
author of ‘A Plea for Passive Obedience.’ 

Fortunatus should not have travelled so far as Blackfriars with his ‘ How to pick up 
a Livelihood,’ but should have stopt in Fleet-street, at ‘‘ The Lost and Found Office,” 
and “ Next A-kin.’’ 

A Kentish Man “ On the High Price of Hops.” If this paper had related, as we aj 
first imagined, to the infamous charge of the Dancing Master, we should have shared his 
indignation; but as it has reference to the Porter, we cannot sympathise with him. 
Whether Hups are dear or c!icap, can be a matter of very little consequence, seeing that 
Brewers never use the article. What becomes of them, or why all this fuss about Hops, 
we cannot conceive. 

To T. CLarke we say Amen. Our Publisher will furnish him with the volume, and 
written instructions. 

** A Series of Letters to the Bank Directors on Cash Payments” is very much out of our 
way. As far as we have bad the means of judging, they never make any such payments! 

It should be plain to A. B.C, as his own name, that the report was only a little 
beightened. 

The Irish Gentleman, who assures us that Ais “ conversation is eloquence flaming from 
the fountain of knowledge, and to sip is to taste i/legance,’’ concludes his sublime epistle 
with this generous offer, “‘ My brains are at your service.’’? We are at a loss how to appre- 
ciate this prodigious liberality; but, coupling the account of his conversation with what 
we see of his writing, we cannot help suspecting that the brains would not be worth much 
without the tongue. 

Mr. Owgn’s ‘‘ Exposure af Quackery and Imposition” would be good if he had seized 
the right objects, but he takes up those which impose on nobody. As for instance, he mar- 
veis that any body can “ believe in the Bottle Conjuror.”” Even here, perhaps, he is ra- 
ther too incredulous, for sweh conjurors may be seen every day. Where is the tavern- 
keeper that does vot put a guart of wine into a pint decanter? 

Oi Cuin’s * Ode to Rapture,” in eight pages we can only give four lines: 

“« The bappiest of mortals, I, 
That live beneath the stars,”’ 
(Qy.—stairs— below stairs?) 
‘* For Gods, residing in the sky, 
Have granted all my prayers.” 
Tt is clear, as Swift said on a similar occasion, tbat he never prayed to be a poet. ° 
_ We have received from Mr, SorF uti specimens of his Paradisio Perduto ; anc G. L. A.’s 
Piper Improved ; also from the author, “ The Bar, or Sketches of the Judges, 5c. ;”’ Mr. 
Boyp’s “ Thoughts on an Illustrious Evile ;?? and “ The Session 1825.” 

St. Bartholumew’s Day is over, and we must reserve our friend’s song for next year. 
The sights he saw are indeed rare and wonderful; we wish we bad been with bim to see 
‘' the true original cye of Betty Martin.” 

REJECTED :—* Life of a Fortune Hunter ;” “ Happiness, a Dream ;’’ ‘‘ Outline of 
a new Cider Press” —a very rough draught; “ Scenes from a MS. Tragedy ;” and 
* Combinations,”’ with certainly a very apt motto, “ Sirike, but hear.” 

We shall not enter into the controversy between M. and P., but we cannot condemn od/- 
stinacy on either side, for where both ure in the wrong, obstinacy is the very life-blood 
aid support of the argument. Even where one is right, what is to become of the other if 
he is not obstinate? We think this controversial virtue too much decried. Like punning, 
it is as Commoniy used as it is universally abused. 

‘* Mr. Booth, or Pain play,’ would be an excellent “ defence”’ if confined to the ¢itle. 

L. W. W.’s “ Henrique and Angeline,”’ when found, shall be restored to their disconso- 
laie purent. Dans ces entrefaites, we request bim to Send us nothing which he bas “ not 
had time to correct.” We can wait. 





*,* Lord Byron's Poem; OrniGinat Letrers; and an AMRRICAN’S Strictures on Mr. 

MatHEws’ Trip to America, &c. are unavoidably delayed till next month. 

Ova ReaDeas are requestedto correci a statement in the Mowrn in regard to Mr. Klat- 
touski, who, ina-letter whicb we have seen since writing that article, declares that he 
never lent money to anyof his pupils, and that the Hon.A. Curzon pawned bis broach, after 
oltaining a loan of it,—we presume without his knowledge or consent, 
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The times are wholly changed, my friend, 
For Men then ruled the nation ; 
But now their reign is at an end, 
And Women fill the station. 
Ir is far from my wish to hurt your feelings, Mr. Editor, or that you should 
be more than reasonably agitated or affected by the confession, but I am a 
-. widow—and what may, perhaps, be still more alarming, I am a blue—not a 
- light sky blue or celestial, but adeep one. It was my fortune, good or bad, 
~. (that’s as people may think,) to lose my husband when I was about thirty— 
eH how long ago that is, you may learn by the Parish Register—when I tell you 
| where to find it. He was an extremely worthy man, and we were very 
of | happy together—very happy indeed—and I have resolved never to be so very 
| | happy again ! 
oo « Earthly happier is the rose distill’d 
it Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
- Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness.”’ 
le. So says SHAKSPEARE, ng of marriage, very inconsistently as I think, 
:0- in “4 Midsummer-Night’s Dream’’—but I have had enough of it. My 
rot good man, for he was good, is, I have no doubt, gone to heaven; and I 
| am too pure a Christian not to be glad of it. — 
Ir. Egg’d on to matrimony, I bore the yoke kindly ; but my genius was always 
‘of a stamp ill-adapted 
t- 
“a ; *¢ To suckle fools and chronicle small beer,’’ 
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. 


Even in my teens, such was my classical education and studies, I could never 
endure what all my sex seemed most to admire—I mean those many-named 
animals, beaux, macaronies, fribbles, fops, dandies, or whatever their appel- 
dation of the hour, or, as ADDISON calls them, ** women’s men’’ :— 

«* In catching birds,” says he, Spectator, No. 156, “ the fowlers have a 
method of imitating their voices to bring them to the snare ; and your women's 
men have always a similitude of the creature they hope to betray, in their own 
conversation.” 

Now, these ** women’s men,”’ or rather men-women, and their conversation, 
I never could abide; but I had my share, and do not speak with contempt of 
it, uhadvisedly or without experience. f am not sorry for my past sufferings, 
heavy as the infliction was, for having a mind “ looking ’fore and aft,” as 
Bacon terms it, I wish nothing to escape my knowledge or observation, 
That * ALL ts vanity’? I am very ready to believe with Solomon, but he did 
not say this, until he had tried every thing, (indeed it would have been very 
unjust if he had,) and J would fain imitate his example. I have no great 
opinion of the wisdom of mankind, but as he passes for the wisest, I have no 
objection to copy him in this particular. 

That I think but little of those worthies who style themselves the lords of 
the creation, being rather lords of their own creation, will appear by the 
result of my long consideration, great reading (especially in history), and deep 
reflection on the government of the different nations of the world. Nothing is 
often so ridiculous, and nothing in general can be worse than their management 
of affairs; but I know and shall propose what will be far wiser and infinitely 
better for the welfare of the world. 

It was observed by one of the ancients, that his infant son governed Greece, 
as thus: “ It is true,” said he, “ that I apparently govern Greece, but what is 
the fact? My wife governs me, and this little boy governs her, therefore the 
government is clearly in the hands of this child.’”” So are the great men, as 
they call themselves, of a later period influenced by women, and frequently 
imagine, good easy souls! that they are acting according to the dictates of their 
own ‘sound manly sense’’—fiddle de dee—when they are but puppets set in 
motion by our wires behind the curtam—after a lecture. What says one of 
themselves, EyREMOND, Lord of St Denis, who was born on the Ist of April, 
1613—but by no means so great a fool as many who have made their entrée on 
other days of the year. 

** Good and bad women,” says my Lord of St. Denis, who, like other 
men, will think there must be bad amongst us as it is amongst themselves, 
‘* either sweeten or poison the cup of life ; so great is their power of producing 
evil or the contrary by their conduct. Under the influence of love, a dull 
man becomes brilliant, and to please his mistress, cultivates in himself every 
agreeable accomplishment that can adorn a human being. When women 
know the power of their sex, and use it discreetly, the philosopher, the man 
of phlegm, the misanthrope, and the person of amiable qualities, alike confess 
themselves but men. The dominion of the sex subjugates those likewise who 
appear to govern others. A woman soon gains admittance to the cabinet of 
the politician; to them every door is open, and every secret disclosed. The 
magistrate and the prince think no more of their grandeur or their power ; all 
restraint, all reserve is laid aside ; and puerile freedoms of speech succeed to 
studied harangues and affected gravity of looks. ‘The man of business and of 
retirement, the young, the old, the sage, drop their characters before women. 
The studious man leaves his closet; the man of employ his negociation ; the 
aged forget their years ; and young men lose their senses.”” 

This Lord ‘of St. Denis was a very clever fellow—he knew “the rule of 
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right and the eternal fitness of things,” which he has clearly pointed out in 
appreciating the distinctive power and majesty of the sexes. 

He further observes, ‘ that a woman is a more perfect creature than a man, 
supposing each to have attained to their highest degree ;” for he thought it 
“more possible to find the stronger reason of man in a woman, than the 
charms and endearments of a woman in a man.’’ If some women are weak, 
almost as weak as the common run of men in society, why is it? Another 
writer has answered the question :— 

“It is,” says he, “as unfair to censure uneducated women, or, what is 
worse, women condemned to a wrong education, for the weakness of their 
understandings, as it would be to blame the Chinese women for little feet; 
for neither 1s owing to the imperfection of nature, but to the constraint of 
custom.” 

*¢ It appears,’ says a third, for I know men like to hear men talk, and 
love their own authority, *¢ it appears a very natural thought that Providence 
intended women, rather shan men, for the study and contemplation of pluilo- 
sophy and scientific knowledge ; as the delicacy of their frame seems fitter 
for speculation than action; and their home province affords them greater 
leisure than men, whose robust and active natures seem calculated more for 
labour and mechanic arts.” Bos piger. 

Such being the case, and taking it for granted that all the real good that 
is done by our governors has its origin inderectly through the advice and 
counsel of the sex, I see no reason why they, true patriots as they are by 
profession, should not at once retire and resign the government directly into 
the hands of the women. Filtering water may make it clear, but this filtering 
of our good sense through such a muddy and leaky conduit must deteriorate it 
both in value and effect. Better far to ‘* take the good the gods provide 
you,”’ and from the pure and unadulterated source. 

Mrs. WoOLSTONECROFT wrote a book on the Rights of Woman, which 
pleased me very much, and profound have been the ruminations it has occa- 
sioned me. I desire no usurpation, and I consider this none, but rather the 
destruction of one; I court no revolution, but such as the very nature of 
things requires—that is, as if we were to say, let horses move with their 
heads foremost instead of their tails; in a word, I wish, as the lady elegantly 
expresses it, in Mackiin’s Man of the World, to * let every tub stand on 
its own bottom.” 

Many years have I cogitated this matter, but nothing definite, lucid, and 
satisfactory could I discover, till I fell on (don’t be frightened) the Exxanovaeoos 
or Concionatrices of Aristophanes. Ah! I exclaimed, here it is—this is the 
part and parcel of the constitution, which women were expressly born to fill, 
and formed both by nature and by art to embellish and maintain. A few 
words will, I apprehend, be necessary (for your readers, Mr. Editor, are not, 
I fancy, all blue) with respect to the plot of this piece, as leading to a clear 
understanding of my plan, to make this country indeed “ the envy and, 
admiration of surrounding nations.” 

Praxagora, wife of Blepyrus, according to Aristophanes, having very 
properly considered the weakness and wickedness of government when trusted 
to the direction of man, resolved to take the reins into her own hands, and 
to this end convenes the women ; and speedily convincing them of the‘ pro- 
priety of her proceeding, arranges the mode by which the men are to be 
displaced, and they to take their seats in council. Men’s clothes are thought 
necessary ; this seems silly, but it was perhaps judicious not in the first 
instance to shock the weak prejudices of long-established habits—habits, . 
indeed, and nothing else, A beard was also deemed requisite ; nature had 
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denied this, and for the following very impertinent reason, as 1 find it in 
the Menagiana :— 
* Quam bené prospiciens generi natura loquaci, 
Cavit ut imberbis femina queeque foret ; 


Nimiruin lingaam compescere nescia, radi 
filesis posset faemina nulla genis.”’ 


‘* Nature regardful of the chatt’ring race, 
Planted no beard upon the woman’s face ; 
Not Packwood’s razors, tho’ the very best. 
Could shave a chin that never is at rest.” 


However, a beard was indispensable, and they furnish themselves accord- 
ingly. Custom justifies many absurdities. We think * the wisdom’s in the 
wig,’ but the ancients thought it dwelt in the beard; and in this particular 
it would not be wise to dispute about the wisdom of either party. 

So apparelled with a beard and a stick, 


Tis HK ay Nucs avdgars nynocacd ‘oewy ; 
“* Who,” says Praxagora, ‘‘ that sees us, will not think we are men?” 
Being thus equipped, before their husbands are awake, who, missing their 
clothes, afterwards appear in their wives’ dresses, they proceed to the Ecclesia 
or Parliament House, pass laws and make decrees. In discussing their quali- 
fications, one of the women very justly remarks on the advantages of tongue, 
Hysy Sunaexe teTo nate TUXNY THO 


by a special fortune, we have that in perfection. 

The old men make some resistance, but Blepyrus has the good sense to be 
convinced by his wife’s reasoning that she is right, and women much more 
fit to rule than men, One of her numerous arguments, as it relates to 
foreign negociations, or the management of parties at home, is conclusive and 
decides the question at once :— 


apyxca tex ay anatntan mote’ 
muta yuo ao thamatay edicptvas. 


i. €. “* A woman in governing will never be deceived ; for they are used to 
it’’—old practitioners that way. 

- 1 shall not dwell on their excellent laws, rules, and regulations; but the 
purest spirit of equity shines through the whole of their legislation. Every 
thing is to be in common. Her stupid good man has a great hankering after 
old abuses, but Praxagora exercising her judgment, stops him short, with— 


TH YN Towrica Tonow 
Kowny mavtwy, xaos Tapyugioy, xr TAAR 'Omoc* wciy inacw. 


i. e. “ In the first place, I shall put all land in common—so money, and 
every thing else possessed by individuals.” 

Reading this, what are we at our time of the day to think of Mr. Owen 
and others, with what they are pleased to call their new schemes? Why, if 
the wisdom of women had been properly and respectfully attended to, the 
Saturnian age would have been restored long ago—perhaps never lost—and 
we should not now have been gaping and staring at their drivelling 
imitators. 

I shall only notice one other decree, which, considering the above statute 
as it affects the amassing of wealth, is admirable for the even-handed justice 
it displays—for, I may say, its deep knowledge of human nature, and tender 
solicitude for the peace and comfort of society. Young men in their addresses 
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to the fair sex were always by the new law bound to give the preference, and 
do homage in the first instance, to the old and ugly—the young and hand- 
some took their turn next. How judicious! passing through Purgatory to 
Paradise was sure to happen ; but reverse the journey, and it is rather doubtful 
whether it ever would be taken. ‘The peace of the city is here especially 
provided for. A scene follows, which places the ladies in a very singular 
situation, as it respects their vanity and the display of their charms. Two 
ancient dames lvy claim to a youth, one insisting that he is compelled by law 
to obey her, on which the other says,— 4 


Qux, Ww ittow@ys yeaus et’ ciwyiwy Gary 


“ No, not uf another old woman appears that is UGLIER!” 

These were indeed the good old times ; we hear of no such boastings in 
our day. 

Now, having weighed this matter well, I can anticipate no reasonable 
objection to a dissolution of ministry at the next dissolution of parliament, 
and that their places, as well as the various seats in the senzte, should be 
filled by women. I would not go beyond this experiment at starting, although 
I cannot conceive how any one can deny that we are as well fitted for the 
bar as the senate. Sir Fretful, in The Critic, (himself an excellent one) says, 
“The women are the best judges after all.’"* However, I waive these offices 
for the present ; but I cannot help thinking that women are too much over- 
looked in providing effectively for the bar. What great things might we not 
predict from their fascinating small talk about and about it? In that indis- 
pensable qualification, puzzling a cause, and in all those misty charms of 
forensic eloquence, which so adorn and fructifyt the practice, they would 
doubtless be found equal (flattering as the compliment must appear) to any 
and all the other stuff and silk gowns that rustle through our courts. ** If 
any one questions their powers, (the eloquence of women,) let him,’’ says 
Addison, ‘* but be present at those debates which frequently arise amon 
the ladies of the British fishery,”’—debates held, where, as Goldsmit 
expresses it, ‘* they sell the best fish and speak the plaimest English.” But 
I shall confine myself to the House of Commons, and our superior qualifica- 
tions to figure with effect in that quarter. 

Speaking or talkt is, as | take it, the principal ingredient in a senator— 
dumbies are always laughed at—we shall therefore be respected. ‘* Nature,” 
some one has observed, ‘* gave men two ears§ and only one tongue, to signif 
that he should hear as much again as he says.”” Our bitterest enemies will 
not affirm that nature has successfully imposed any such restriction upon us ; 
and we are not only eloquent, but teachers of eloquence—I don’t speak of 
love, and its effects on simple Cymons, but rest our character and fame on the 
sober facts of history. ASpastA instructed Socrates in eloquence, and his 





* It is sometimes said jocosely that ‘* Cheese is best after all ;” but Sir Fretful here 
means no such quibble. 

+ One, now living, with all the good taste that miglit have been expected from him, 
took for the motto to his arms, “ Causes preduce Effects.” ‘The elegant adage, “ you 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’ may be very true as it respects silk purses, 
but we have only to look round at the courts of law and equity to be satisfied that it does 
not always hold good with regard to silk gowns, which are occasionally made of much 
coarser materials. 

t Parliament is, we are told, derived from parler, to talk, or the Portuguese palavras, 
words or palaver—so the Indians call such a meeting “‘ holding a talk.” 

§ So much for his ears ; now hear what a male sage states of his nose. Aristotle says 
that when a man sneezes, he always sneezes twice, and this is his reason—because he has 
two nostrils. Very stuptd—and quite worthy uf a man- philosopher. 
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wife, in that part of rhetoric ‘‘ stirring the passions,” was, as every one 
knows, very much his superior ! 

At first, I imagined that there would be a great and perhaps unseemly 
contest amongst us who should be SPEAKER, but since I have learnt that the 
Speaker is the only one that don’t speak, I think that we shall agree in 
shotishing this unnatural sinecure, for 1 despair of finding any one amongst 
our body qualified for the office. In every other respect, we are as debaters 
and legislators armed at all points. Public business is often much delayed 
by the complaint of members (tongues of course) being fatigued, and adjourn- 
ments take place; or the necessity for recreation, and prorogations follow.— 
Now, our members will never need adjournment through fatigue, nor pro- 
roguing for recreation, as we desire none better than talking all the year 
round. 

Both administration and opposition occasionally get themselves into scrapes 
and difficulties, from which, being mere men, they appear to want the wit to 
extricate themselves. Such will never be the case with us; and I ground this 
opinion, not only on the vulgar saying, that ** A woman has only to look at 
her apron-string for an excuse,’’ but I have the authority of Simonides, (no 
flatterer of ours, as his lambics will prove) who says,— 


ny 84 adstong Deo enn’ edwmenos x.7.2 


that ‘* God formed woman from the crafty fox, knowing all things good and 
bad.”’ 


This is unquestionably that sort of Fox-ite best suited to meet and overcome 
all the turns and chances of office. 

For our laws, they will be simple; and simplicity in legislation is a merit 
of the first order. e shall at once sweep oft or reform the statutes at large, 
and declare away the common law, as it regards its iniquity touching our- 
selves. We wish our first act to be an act of justice ; and what can be more 
just than to see that one half the country, and that half allowed to be the 
most beautiful, be in the enjoyment of an equal administration of the laws, 
rights, and immunities of the state? We shall be content, subject to such 
enactments and alterations as ‘* the wisdom of the house’? may hereafter 
deem requis; ~ ith equal advantages, notwithstanding the clear and indis- 
putable inferi€ sey, both in mind and body, of our predecessors and their 
constituents. We shall have our own peculiar privileges, and shall, of course, 
look with a very jealous eye at all breaches. Bringing the house into con- 
tempt is at present a breach, and such poor things as men acted very pru- 
dently in making it one, but we shall need no such safeguard; however, not 
to seem to innovate too much, I think it may be as well to let that remain. 
Thus shall we endeavour to shame men by our moderation, and we shall 
continue to act on this principle, “‘ guamdiw se bene gesserint,” as long as 
they conduct themselves properly—that is, to our satisfaction. , 

suppose nothing is more evident, or likely to be less disputed, than that 
women are peculiarly adapted to manage the HOUSE, and few, when so 
disposed, more expert in dividing it. Further, it may be safely presumed, 
from his Majesty’s acknowledged gallantry, that he will have no objection to 
them on particular occasions as privy counsellors; nor is it likely that he 
will ever refuse to receive them in his Cabinet. The office of Secretary of 
State for the HOME department will, I foresee, prove very onerous; but it 
will devolve upon hands especially well calculated to give perfect satisfaction 
to both sides of the house in its improved condition. A short penal act will 
set all these little matters smooth and straight. But this is not the place or 
time to enter into the minutie of government, or to discuss state aflairs—it 
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one is enough for the happiness and the hopes of the country, to know that all 


such mischiefs as they have hitherto suffered will no longer be intlicted on 


nly them by MANhind. 


the It would be premature, and indeed it is impossible for me at this moment 
In to be prepared with my budget, but having reported progress in this desirable 
gst end, I shall beg leave to sit again; and when measures are determined on, 
ers and papers printed, they shall without delay be laid on the reader’s table, 
= SAPHIRA. 
—_ *,* Though I think it an excess of vanity in men to suppose that they can 
'O- teach us anything, yet I have no objection to make them as useful as. their 
par limited capacities will allow of. Therefore I perfectly approye of Captain 
Cuias, and Professor VOELKER, who have opened a Gymnasium; and 
eS taking probably the hint from our dress, consider ladies already equipped for 
to gymnastic exercises. ‘The Captain, 1 understand, at present attends several 
his boarding-schools, and I perceive by the advertisement that ‘* the conductors 
at of various female seminaries” are desirous of putting themselves under his 
no instructions—the young ladies will no doubt be found equally pliable. This 


is all very proper; and may prove an excellent training for us women, with 
a view to our taking command of the army. Males may so far be rendered 
useful; and there can be no earthly objection, in poimt of qualification, to 





nd the continuance of MEN-milliners. 
ne : 
rit . 
e, THE BAR.—No. IL. 
r= 
re WE said in our last number, that for accomplishing our object of giving a 
he faithful and fearless sketch of the English and Scotch Bar, it would be neces- 
8, sary to proceed systematically, and adopt three divisions—the FOoRTITER, 
th the SuAVITER, and the ImBEcILLITER. We therefore, agreeably to that 
er arrangement, shall proceed to an examination of these classes. 
S- lst. The FortiTER, whom for the sake of our fair readers, we may inter- 
ir pret to be the bold and uncompromising—(what ladies call ‘* not to be forbid 
ey men ’’—favourites, we rather think, at leastso the poets say, with the goddesses 
\- of our adoration), are austere in their external manner. Bluntness, prompu- 
I- tude, and decision, are their characteristics. The possession of any outward 
ot trait of delicacy or refinement, would be, in their eyes, an inexcusable 
Ie reproach. Their very clothes partake of the roughness of their deportment, 
ll Their garments are in general unbrushed, or ill made, and never seem new; 
S that is, when engaged in forensic duties; for the most unbending and 
| gaunt of the fraternity, when they appear in fair ladies’ boudoir, to assist in 
s | cutting up the leaves of the last new poem, or to agree how odd it was that 
O Lady Di, who was yesterday so camomile yellow, could next evening glow 
. with the hue of the rose, exhibit as jessamy an outward man as the nicest 
cut of the metropolis can produce. Except on these occasions, small polite- 
p nesses (benevolence in trifles, as we believe the great CHATHAM called them), 
f are apt to be overlooked. They occasionally yawn at your best anecdotes, or 
t laugh when you expect the melancholy smile of sympathy and commiseration. 
But both yawn and smile are full of truth; and so you always find on re- 
| flection—for there is no duplicity about a Fortiter. Their hands are much in 


: their pockets; clients are disposed to give a wider field of manipular opera- 
3 tions, and perhaps with justice, as they certainly ought to know best. When 
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a wig is worn, for that is not a sine gua non, as at the English Bar, (the 
Scotchman maintaining that as there may be a wig without wisdom, so there 
may be wisdom without the wig), it has that blackened look, which indicates 
great penury of powder. If they wear their own hair, however, their heads 
and coat collars exhibit a plentiful presence of pomatum. There is some- 
thing very peculiar in the glance of their eye. Their brows are slightly 
knitted, and their eye-brows are heavy. No mirth lurks in the wrinkles of 
their face, and their teeth are set together with a pressure, that at first sight 
seems not a little incoysistent with the open avocation of the mouth. They 
never have any doubt when consulted, and (it would be indecorous in us to 
refuse to give them credit for sincerity), never had a bad cause in their life, 
though six out of the dozen may have been decided against them. They go 
to the debate fearlessly, treat their adversaries contemptuously, meet, rather 
than avoid the frown or spleen (if such a thing can be supposed) of the per- 
chance offended judge; and while an unanimous unfavourable decision is in 
the very act of delivery, assure their client that the court are utterly in the 
wrong, and that the question mus? inevitably meet with a different fate “ else- 
where.” 

They are in their element when hardest driven. If from languor (a very 
unusual complaint) or oversight, or fatigue, they have omitted to bring for- 
ward the strong points of their case, or have allowed their opponent to make 
assertions uncontradicted, or from any other cause perceive the judge hostile 
to their views, they pause and hem—pull the gown over their shoulders, 
shake out the last puff of powder from their wigs—smile (there cannot be a 
surer sign of the coming storm than this expression of the Fortiter) and 

yur like a torrent on the foe, nearly, in the inundation, sweeping away the 
judge himself. The more pent up in a corner, the more are they to be 
dreaded ; and the long sigh, or suppressed, short and broken cough, as they 
slowly rise to make “ one other observation,”’ is as sure a prelude of a hurri- 
cane as the groans of a mountain of an eruption. 

- They are curious in amusing themselves with the younger branches of the 
Bar. It is indeed a delicious treat to see an aged grimalkin of this breed, 
lying perdue behind a whole mass of papers; darting the flash of its grey eye 
through the straggling hairs of its eye-brows. The Tyro is listened to with 
much apparent condescension (condescension froma Fortiter is as deadly 
nightshade), he is coaxed into increased detail, and seduced into further ex- 
planations ; his authorities and reasonings are assented to, by a slight incli- 
nation of the head, and when the poor youth is milked of the last drop of all 
he can say, and of all he should not have said, and while he is with glowing 
face mentally exulting in the impression he has made, he finds himse@*writh- 
ing in the very grapple of the enemy—flattened under the very paw—his own 
artillery turned against him—his law torn to pieces, and his admissions his 
ruin. TWis is a daily pastime, and without it the Fortiter could scarce en- 
dure thre tettious, irksome, and monotonous employment of hourly confounding 
confusion and proving truisms. But he is seen to best advantage when any 
case Occurs of vindictive oppression—of insulted poverty—of helpless in- 
fanc friendless widowhood, or of decayed old age. ‘Then his soul fires, 
and his words burn. Wealth, titles, dignity, afford no protection. The 
judge feels in the energy of the honest and honourable ebullition of indigna- 
tion, with which the hall echoes, that he is but second to the speaker. It is 
on -these occasions that the barrister divests himself of the buckram of his 
covering, extricates himself from the folds and plaitings which encumber his 
steps, and throws off the skin and scales of specia] pleading and word spitting. 
He then seeks no precedents to secure the interposition of the arm of justice. 
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Right reason is his guide, and the accordance of the judge’s heart with his 
own, the best commentary. 

Itis necessary at the Bar, to keepa very watchful eye upon the Fortiters— 
for they are not the less dangerous, because they are engaged on what ought to 
be the losing side; and you know it. A wary pleader is ever doubtful of a 
Fortiter’s quotation—not that we would insinuate that you could impute to 
him anything like wilful miscitation; but he can quote a report, and cite 
an authority, with such apparent conviction, that they are, and can only be 
in his favour, that the judge (especially if he has been recently imported 
from the Bill-Chamber) more than half believes him ; and even his adversary, 
while in trembling agitation thumbing over the leaves, to put his finger on 
the very passage, 1s nearly convinced that he himself has been nodding under 
the lamp when he dog-eared:the volumes at the places, now so confidently, and 
for so opposite in purpose, referred to. We heard a countryman, who was 
battling some questions about “ infield and outfield’? with his landlord, in 
two suits in the two chambers of the Scotch Supreme Court, complain that 
his opponent’s counsel always referred to what had been done by the other 
chamber. ‘The clodpole, we verily believe, thought that the whole was the 
instant coinage of the Fortiter’s brain. ‘* Whare is’t in black and white?” 
the bumpkin more than once whispered, in a tone that reached every person’s 
ears ; but he got no satisfactory answer. 

Neither in minor matters are they always very scrupulous about property, 
however they may be proving, by all sorts of evidence, the necessity of pre- 
serving unimpaired the distinction between meum et (uum. At least, we 
have heard that one of the most signal leaders of the Fortiters was in the 
daily habit of stooping down in the moment of exhaustion, and plunging his 
hand into his adversary’s waistcoat pocket, hesitated not to pillage a fist full 
of snuff, and then rise again refreshed, to demolish him into utter rags and 
tatters—an instance besides of unexampled ingratitude. Nor are they very 
particular in their phraseology. They never modify abuse, nor neutralise 
invective, nor preface ‘ plain speaking’? with a sugared sop. With them 
there is no circumlocution, nor temporising. Perhaps they give themselves 
this latitude from a confidence in their own powers, to back out of any awk- 
ward scrape or dilemma, into which the simplicity of their diction may have 
betrayed them, It is indescribable with what alertness they contrive to escape, 
at the very moment when to a casual observer retreat seems hopeless. During 
those unfortunate times, when the peace of society was threatened, and domes- 
tic comforts were embittered by the political dissentions, which raged in 
this country, shortly after the French revolution, nowhere did the torch of 
discord blaze more fiercely than in the capital of Scotland; and, in conse- 

uence, nowhere could any allusion, in the most distant way, reflecting upon 
the existing powers, be less patiently tolerated by men in office. One of the 
ablest individuals at the Bar had fearlessly espoused the cause of an unfortu- 
nate, misled, ignorant booby, who had thoughf that he could form an infi- 
nitely better government than the shallow wiseacres our fathers, or than 
their impotent children, who manned the little bark, which, like a sea-bird, 
lived where all living thing else had perished. In the fullness of his wisdom, 
this Lycurgus had said or printed, or published something, that did not arise 
like the most grateful incense to the noses of their rulers; and assailed with 
still less fragrance the olfactory nerves of sundry private individuals, who 
could not be convinced of the propriety of their names and characters bemg 
forced into public observation. What, however, was the precise ground of 
offence, we know not, and indeed we speak from distant recollections of what 
we heard; but the barrister had opened his case with infinite address, and laid 
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the groundwork of his argument with equal skill, had arranged his authorities 
in a most imposing attitude—had whitewashed his client at the expence of 
his antagonist, to whom, he assured the court, there was no intention of 
thereby giving offence. All was proceeding smoothly. Accidentally, an 
opportunity occurred, when something, bitter as gall, and sharp as a two- 
edged sword, could be aptly said relative to the Cabinet Ministers, who, it was 
shrewdly suspected, were in some way the promoters of the prosecution. It 
was impossible to avoid the temptation. ‘* His Majesty’s Ministers,” ob- 
served the counsel, with a gesture and expression of face by no means imply- 
ing any thing like approbation. A thrill of horror at entering on such dangerous 
ground rung in subdued whispers through the court; all became again still. 
*¢ His Majesty’s Ministers,’ repeated the counsel, with still more asperity of 
tone, and a more determined look of indignation, (gradually a cloud 
overspread the open and intelligent countenances of the judges)—* | 
do not fear to say—I do not hesitate,” resumed the barrister, stretch- 
ing himself to the very last inch of his height, and dashing upon his 
forehead the spectacles that he felt allaying the intense glare of his 
eyes—‘‘ I do not hesitate to say, that His Majesty’s Ministers are a 
set of men’”—But the scene had changed—murmuring, as of distant 
waters, was heard on the bench. ‘The lips of the judges were pursed up with 
that tightness which foretells the coming torrent. ‘The auditors sat breathless. 
It was victory or defeat for the Fortiter. ‘The cause was now his own. Was 
he to shrink from avowing a necessary truth, because the eyes of the court 
scowled upon him? If the allusion were uncalled for, was he, so dangerously 
for his client’s interest, to identify him with the speaker, or betake himself to 
an ignominious flight? The Fortiter paused for a moment—he deliberately 
refreshed himself with a huge pinch from an enormous snuff-box, whose 
lid he replaced with still greater composure. He serenely viewed the in- 
creasing storm ; he waited until the presiding judge, having read in the eyes 
of the rest of the court, the concurring unity of their sentiments, waved his 
hand, as if it had been possible to increase the death-like silence which pre- 
vailed, and was on the point of pouring on the counsel a lesson of prudence 
and propriety, not likely to be soon forgotten, when he found himself dis- 
armed, and the words congealed on his lips, as the Fortiter, borrowing for 
the occasion, one of the most melting and delectable of a Suaviter’s 
smiles, concluded ‘* I do not fear to say—lI repeat, 1 do not hesitate to say, 
that His Majesty’s Ministers are a set of men from whom it is at least lawful 
to differ in opinion.” 

2d. The SuvaviTEr, or soft and insinuating class, are less marked with 

uliarities. In general, they are of better and more polished exterior. 
heir wigs are industriously curled and powdered, and they seldom allow 
their gown to be the excuse for wearing under it an old or soiled coat. 
Their eyes are not so open and full as a Fortiter’s, but a gentle light always 
issues from them. Their voice is soft and harmonious. They are full of 
doubts and difficulties. A vocabulary of their leading expressions might 
be formed with unerring precision. ‘* Much in what you say,”’—*‘something 
too in that’’—** better wait for a judgment of the court before you pro- 
ceed further,” (as if that were not, in all conscience, far enough, if you be in 
the wrong); ‘inclined to think you right, but much moved by the oppo- 
site statement,” invariably occur at every consultation. But although the 
client go away more heartless as to his case, he cannot but be sensible of the 
learned gentleman's courtesy, attention, and kindness ; and only finds it to be 
mere words, on next morning perceiving the melancholy blank in his pocket 
book, Yet in the end the Swaviter is a better physician:than the Fortiter. 
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Many who leave the chambers of the former, may do so grumbling that his 
money has purchased so little; but that mode of venting spleen is far prefer- 
able to the desperate cry of ruin, torn from the bottom of the heart, on 
perusal of the attorney’s bill of costs for an unfortunate and unlucky suit, 
grounded on a still more unfortunate and unlucky * clearly of opinion.” 

A true Suaviter always apologizes for quoting an authority against you, or 
seeking a decree in his own favour. A judge was pointed out to us, who 
had been a great Suaviter in his day. For a long time after he came to the 
bench, he could not help paying the most sedulous and marked attention 
to the arguments and authorities of the party in the wrong; even smiling with 
an expression extremely like that of approbation and conviction, trying to soften 
down the disappointment ready to burst upon the ill-fated litigant. This was 
well intended—but it was a sad snare fora young [mbecilliter shuffling along ad 
victoriam; especially where there was no prospect of fees, but in con- 
quest. His Lordship also, always where the shape of the pleadings per- 
mitted, intimated to the discomfited counsel, (probably a Fortiter, edging 
away {rom some curious and perplexing interrogations of a client sticking to 
his elbow hike a salt water snail to a sea stone), “ that it would not be dis- 
pleasing to see the case again’’—an observation, by the bye, much applauded 
by counsel of all classes. 

The Swaviter consumes considerably more time in his speeches than the 
Fortiter. He does not get at once into the essence of his case. He cannot 
avoid a preface. He invariably regrets that ‘* he will be obliged to detain 
the judge longer than could be wished ;’’ or he premises how ‘ much he 
is grieved to have to say **so and so.” It is impossible to prevent such 
and similar introductions, The Suaviter will not be shorn of his beams. 
He regards this prologue as the race which is to give him the graceful ra- 
pidity of his motion on the ice. Like the run on Grumio’s head and neck, 
to slide from his shoulder to his heel. 

We were told of a very able counsel who opened his case by 

‘«¢ Some three hundred years ago, my lord—”’ 

«Oh, Mr. !”? exclaimed the presiding judge. 

‘* Many centuries have elapsed !—”’ 

«Oh, really, Mr. !” again interrupted the judge. 

‘‘ Beyond the memory of man,’’ resumed the Suaviter. It was therefore 
thought best to let him have his own way—and accordingly, after dropping 
down the stream of time for about an hour, he reached the gist of his state+ 
ment,—something relating to the warranting of a spavined horse. For this 
reason it is safest never to read the first dozen pages of a Suaviter’s 
paper. 

But once he reaches the marrow of his case, all goes well. You are 
delighted with the fluency of his language—the choiceness and elegance of 
his elucidations, and the temper with which he chastises the adversary, and 
defeats his attack. Nothing can be more splendid than a contest between two 
leaders of these classes. An inexperienced spectator would conceive, that 
the Suaviter had no chance. The Forttter fixes on him like a terrier en- 
tered for the first time with a brotherof the canine race, There is no cour- 
teous preparatory rubbings and smellings—no social snuffing and snowhing, 
as Burns has it. As the cord slips, the worry commences—with the bite, 
the teeth set. But annihilation does not follow. The Suaviter rises with a 
coolness, which no child of Job could be expected to exert or command, 
after such a hugging. He compliments the yet breathless and sputtering 
Fortiter, for command of temper, or mildness of phraseology. He bows to 
him while laying him bare, and smiles ineffable sweetness while tearing 
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him—client—character, and argument into tatters, and strewing them like 
chaff before the wind. 

It may not be expected, but a Suaviter is much more difficult to be kept 
in order by the Court, than a Fortiter. The latter cannot help betraying by 
his countenance what is locked up in his breast, and on the point of 
escaping. ‘Their lordships therefore can anticipate or prevent the explosion. 
But a Suaviter is never the more likely to let his shaft fly, than when benig- 
nity beams in his face and the honeyed smile plays on his lips. Nay, how- 
ever hard the bolt may hit, there is no time even for reprimand—for with the 
twang of the bow-string comes a profusion of apologies, and the solemn 
reiteration of the deepest respect for ‘a Court of Justice, and their 
lordships in particular.”’ 

3d. The ImBectLLiTErs (v. Johnson's Dictionary, voce ‘* Ninny-hammer”’ ) 
are of a more mongrel race. There is with them a most industrious affectation 
of precision. They are great masters of fractional parts, and make no 
allowances for fancy. They destroy the best stories at a convivial meeting, 
by correcting the dates—or the pronunciation of a name. They are con- 
firmed egotists. They quote largely, but only what, from hackneyed repeti- 
tion, is an absolute nuisance to the ear. These scraps of knowledge are 
always introduced by a prefatory flourish of ‘as is ably explained’’—** jo- 
cosely observed’? (this the Imbecilliter uniformly gives in a tone like that of 
a puling infant) and ‘refreshingly remarked’’ (borrowed from the Edin- 
burgh Journal). They are dogmatic on all periodicals—judge of their 
intrinsic value by the colour of their covers and the breadth of the margin. 
They make a dead set at an erratum, and can point out in a moment where 
a comma has been omitted. They have, however, great taste in binding, 
and are exemplary dusters of shelves. The only trace of true wisdom 
which we could trace among them, was a manifest sense of the necessity of 
not saying anything of importance without having an authority in support 
of it; this, however, we were told, has proved a great annoyance to the 
librarians—as it keeps the inferior officers of the library in a constant 
motion—like buckets in a well, ascending and descending. The head of 
the establishment is everlastingly disturbed in his occupation of cataloguing, 
pasting, and clipping the mass of new folios, quartos, and octavos, which 
the literary cholera of London and elsewhere, pours upon the ill-fated In- 
stitution, which by Act of Parliament is doomed to be one of the favoured 
recipients, Every moment is broken upon by information from some of 
his distressed myrmidons, that Master So-and-so 1s demanding the produc- 
tion of books, which although seen some centuries ago in their places, 
have long since been the companions of moths, or smothered in dust and 
cobwebs. But notwithstanding this voracious appetite for learning, the real 
Imbecilliter still remains as ‘‘ concave as a covered goblet, or a worm-eaten 
nut.” 

In Court they walk to and fro with deep solemnity—assuming something 
of the air of a young bishop—ever and anon suddenly diverging, as if they 
really heard their name vociferated at one of the side bars. Whenever the 
¢€rier announces a great case, the Imbectlliters,with one accord, rush forward. 
‘This movement may be mistaken for business—at all events it looks like 
feeling an interest in the forensic discussions of the day. If the gown be 
torn in getting throvgh the narrow door-way, or from being pinned up 
against an attorney redolent of fat and fees, the rent may be ascribed to the 
ardour of pleading, or to the plucking and graspings by emulating and com- 
peting clients: After a while, as the outer house thins, they are seen 
congregated in the back seats of the two chambers—in rows like evergreens 
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in Covent Garden, Nota joke from the Bench is lost upon them; indeed 
they often see a joke where nobody else does, When at length they retire, 
they move off in a great burry, as if awakened by their clerk to a recollec- 
tion of the pressure of consultations at home—and on the way, have no 
time to say a word to a friend in the street, except to explain that ** busi« 
ness, cursed business, prevents them taking advantage of the exquisite fine- 
ness of the day.”” When the Imbecilliter reaches his chambers, (in his 
own house) he draws in his chair to the table—arranges the books—swears 
at Jenny for displacing an old brief, and explains to John, that he must 
inform all enqwring friends, ‘‘ that his master is particularly engaged for a 
few minutes’’——he then, perhaps, waters a geranium, and takes a nap until 
dinner time. 

This class beat the young physicians hollow in being too late for dinner. 
They never, however, run away immediately after, unless the wine be bad 
or done. They are not, however, great losers from want of punctuality— 
making up in mandibular activity at the trenchers, for the time which 
*¢ professional avocation had so unfortunately occupied.’’ They can hardly 
be said to have any political bias when the majority in the Houses of Par- 
liament are reduced to a unit—or when it is a dead heat between the ins 
and the outs. They have a natural reverence forall Chancellors. We verily 
believe that the holder of the mace, for the time being, is the true God 
of their idolatry. The only moment on which they ever conceal their sen- 
timents on this matter, is when before a judge they have to allude to a 
reversal. Their ambition is official situation. It is all one how humble, if 
it lead to something better. If the foot is on the ladder, the next comer 
must push the first up, in order to getto his place. There is no ousting with- 
out promotion. They are like a string of wild geese, the oldest leads the 
way, and the young ones follow and cackle as the veteran pilot bird directs 
and sets the example. 

In debating, their action is rather violent, but not always quite consistent. 
Thus, if they maintain so and so ‘on these grounds,’’—they point to the 
Heavens. If they conclude * with these views,’’ they shut their eyes, If 
they venture **on above all,’’ they direct their fingers to their feet. In 
argument they are endless—they never know when to cease, although the 
judges could easily, and occasionally do, inform them. As we sat on a 
miserably hard bench, being compelled by an unlucky friend, who never 
could keep an appointment in his life, to listen for an hour (if not by 
Shrewsbury clock, at least by that of the High Church) to the sing-song 
trickling of a sort of Epopée on the contentions of two claimants to the 
‘* lairdship of a kail yard at Kelso,’ we could not help remembering the 
tristful exclamation of one of our judges, under similar circumstances—at 
least as far as auricular misery was involved, The hour of the Court rising 
was on the point of arriving, when a lengthy member of Westminster Hall, 
who had been speaking from an early hour inthe morning, and had yet a 
got into his case, addressed his lordship,—‘‘ Is it my lord,”’ he said wit 
great suavity, ‘‘Is it your pleasure, to hear me further to-day or to-mor- 
row 2"? ** As you chuse,”’ answered the judge, with a deep and heart- 
rending sigh. ‘* As you chuse—alas! all pleasure, with me, has been over 
these five hours !”’ 

As, in this hurried outline, we have principally had in view our northern 
friends, we intended to have thrown some additional light on the subject by 
a word or two on their brethren in the south. But this, as the Scotch 
preachers do with their sermons, and the prudent housewife does. with the 
“ cold bits,’’ we must reserve for *¢ another occasion.”’ 
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HORZ ITALIC#, No. 1. 


Ir seems somewhat singular now the Italian language has been so long and 
so eagerly cultivated in this country, that its merits should never have been 
submitted to the touchstone of criticism. With the exception of a few scat- 
tered remarks here and there, two articles in the Quarterly Review, and one 
in the Edinburgh, (which are the only regular critiques on Italian poetry we 
are acquainted with) we have no polar star to guide our steps, or direct us in 
our literary travels through the mazes and thickets towards the open and 
sunny spots of poetry. Indeed, we are not sure whether the old prejudices 
and feelings towards the Italian writers, which were adopted into this country 
from the pedantry of French critics, have yet worn off; or, whether that light 
which has of late broken over us, and which has proved so useful in enabling 
us to discriminate between the beauties and blemishes of our own literature, 
has helped to clear away the clouds of ignorance or prejudice which have so 
long obscured and enveloped the productions of other countries. But it is 
time it should: the facilities of travelling which have been afforded us by a 
few years’ peace, and the avidity with which that opporiunity has been caught 
at, have had a very extensive influence in enlarging the opinions and feelings 
of our countrymen with regard to foreigners, to say nothing of the many 
sources for acquiring information which have thus been laid open to them. 
As we lose our prejudices, we of course strengthen and improve our reason- 
ing faculties, and are thus the better adapted for forming a just opinion upon 
the subjects which engage our attention. We are now ready, and even eager 
to acknowledge the merits of foreign productions,* when, but a very few 
years back, we would scarcely allow them any praise, and always regarded 
them with a jealous and invidious eye. But, thank God, these little feelings 
are melting fast away ; and he who shall put out his strength to combat them, 
need have no fear of being looked upon with contempt or ill will. 

The Italians are doubtless, as is acknowledged on all hands, a very poetical 
people: and their language is decidedly more so than any other of the mo- 
dern tongues. Their skies, their climate, their warm and genial sun, the 
surpassing beauty of their country scenery, together with many other local 
advantages, have had an amazing influence over their minds, and consequently 
their literature. As their feelings are sensitive in the extreme, so is their 
imagination over warm, their fancy irregular and turbulent, and consequently 
their thoughts and ideas are often drawn from false images, and become 
strained and distorted, and repugnant to a pure taste, or minds of a more 
equable and less ardent temperament. Such being the ingredients of their 
national character, -it is not surprising that the defects of their literature should 
be more visible and more sdilinaiioaes at some periods than others, accord- 
ingly as the greatest genius of his time was possessed of a pure or extravagant 
taste : for there can be no doubt that any one man of superior talent has it in 
his power to set the fashion in literature, and to be imitated and followed for 
a time by the whole swarm of inferior writers, who are in general too dull 
either to perceive or imitate his beauties, but content themselves with the 
humble employment of aping and exaggerating his faults. ‘Thus, when a false 
taste is once introduced, it gains ground, and is cultivated, courted, and ap- 
plauded, until carried to such a pitch that it can go no further, but must and 
will eventually create a nausea, and a re-action into the opposite extreme, as 
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issuing from the press, and the extreme avidity with which they are read. 
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an excessive gust of passion wears itself out, and when evaporated, leaves 
the soul it had agitated more calm and tranquil, or it may be exhausted and 
below its natural temperament. Hence the frequent changes and revolutions 
which are visible in tracing the progress of the literature of any country ; 
and hence is evident the folly of fixing upon the works which any one par- 
ticular age has produced, and making them the standard by which the merits 
or demerits of the whole literary history of that nation are to be measured. 

It is with the hopes of being able to diminish some of these prejudices, and 
to spread a more universal knowledge of the writers of Italy through our own 
country, for they only want to be known that they may be admired, that we 
have commenced these papers. In the accomplishment of our intention, we 
shall select a few of the best authors of each period, which is remarkable for 
any peculiarity of style or thought, being well assured that they will be found 
to have sufficient beauty and interest in themselves, to prove that our eulogies 
are not altogether unfounded. 

After this long flourish of trumpets, the “ proeludia belli,” we must hasten 
to ascend our tribunal, and = the duties of our literary censorship. 
Come forth Signor Vicenzio da Filicaja! and if that thou hast forgotten the 
sweet jingle of flattery and encomium which was wont to greet thee in thy 
life-time—if that thou hast learnt to bend thine ears to the harsh sounds of 
unwelcome truths—if that thou canst endure to be “ neglected, blamed, and 
criticised,”” descend and hear us; and as we deal with thee openly and 
justly, so may thy spirit watch over us now and hereafter ! 

The life of Filicaja much resembled one of his own unclouded skies: 
from sunrise to sunset one boundless expanse of pure etherial blue. He was 
born in the year 1642, of a noble, though not affluent family; received his 
education at the University of Pisa; was promoted from thence to be a 
Florentine senator, and lived in peace and honour to a good old age. His 
public and private character was exemplary as a father, husband, and public 
magistrate. When quite a young man, he made a vow to write nothing, 
unless upon moral, sacred, and heroical subjects, which intention he after-~ 
wards strictly adhered to. He was elected a member of the Arcadia della 
Roma, under the name of Polibo Emonio, and was perhaps the best of their 
poets, which is but little praise, so utterly worthless have been the productions 
to which these societies gave birth. The pretended intention of this esta- 
blishment was to correct, encrease, and beautify the national poetry. And 
how did they propose to accomplish this mighty design ? By introducing into 
fashion the cold, vapid, artificial, sing-song, namby-pamby of pastoral life ; 
by excluding every image which had any native strength and freshness; by 
turning away the - ’s thoughts from searching into the workings of the 
numan heart, and by rejecting all deep feeling, ardour, passion, or enthu- 
siasm. Absurd as these principles were, it is hardly conceivable how 
eagerly they were adopted, or how powerful and baneful was the influence 
they exerted over the literature of the country. One would have thought 
that the whole nation had lost their wits, or that the age of gold had returned 
again, when rivers flowed with milk and honey, and cream cheeses sprung up 
from the ground like mushrooms. No less than forty-eight towns of Italy caught 
the infection, and resolved to have similar institutions of their own, under the 
magnificent name of ‘* colonies from the Roman Arcadia.’ Every one who 
faneied he could chime in verse, was immediately transformed into a love- 
sick shepherd, and racked his scanty brains for rustic sonnets, eclogues, 
eidyliums, and bucolics. ‘ Rome,’’ says an Italian writer, ‘* being thus 
transformed by a poetical magic into a province of Greece, saw her capital 
turned into a cottage, the favourite oe of Pan and Vertumnus, and 
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the charming Flora did not scruple to walk hand in hand with the lovely 
Pomona about the Vatican and St. Peter’s. | Nobody was to be found in the 
streets but coy nymphs and frolicksome satyrs, or amorous fawns and buxom 
dryads. No one was called now by his christian or family name: all our 
Antonios, Francescos, and Bartolomeos, were turned into Ergastos, Da- 
metas, and Sylvanos; and as neither the Arcadia nor her colonies refused 
admittance to the other sex, it may easily be guessed that every fair would 
now be a handsome nymph or an artless shepherdess : and that our Marias, 
Orsolas, and Margheritas became, on a sudden, all Eglos, Lycorises, and 
Glyceras. None of our cicisbeos dared now to peep out of their huts without 
a crook in one hand and a lute in the other.’’ Even this is hardly an exag- 
gerated description of the infatuation produced by this whimsical scheme ; 
and the effect which it had upon the literature of the country may be easily 
imagined, even by those whose reading has not given them a positive know- 
ledge of the circumstance. To this academy may in some measure be 
ascribed the coldness, conceit, and strained sentiment which characterizes 
Filicaja’s poetry. The Arcadia was instituted in the age preceding that in 
which Filicaja lived ; and though the virulence of this epidemic had some- 
what abated by his time, yet the roots of the disease were by no means ex- 
terminated. The false taste which it had assisted in producing, and which 
had spread so generally throughout the country, under the fostering care of 
the ‘*‘colonies,’’ still continued to triumph over the pure and genuine dictates 
of nature and passion, ‘Thus we may easily account for the unanimous 
applause which greeted the stiff and over-strained productions of our author 
during his own and the succeeding age; and perhaps we ought rather to pity 
his misfortune in having been born at such a time, than to censure him for 
having fallen into a fashion, or given way to sentiments which he had im- 
bibed from his very cradle, which were instilled into him with the seeds of 
his education, and which continued to be predominant in the years of his 
maturity. For, with all his faults, and they weigh heavy in balance against 
him, there are some redeeming touches scattered here and there throughout 
his poems, which convince us that he might have taken an elevated station 
amongst the poets of Italy, had he been so fortunate as to live in times when 
a purer taste prevailed. 

Another cause for the sickly and corrupt taste of the period we are now 
engaged with, may be sought for in the political history of the time. That 
the literature of a country is vastly affected by the situation of that country, 
its strength or weakness, afHluence or poverty, its turbulence or tranquillity, 
by the corruption or integrity, oppression or tolerance, vigour or feebleness of 
its government, no one can doubt for a moment who has taken the trouble to 
trace the political and literary history of Greece or Rome, or any other 
country which can boast of a national literature. 

As the martial and independent spirit of the Italians sunk down, their 
moral feelings were debased in proportion, and their literature became 
accordant to the character of the times. Instead of the simple, dignified, and 
nervous poetry of the old writers, the whole country resounded with the cold 
blooded, diluted, milk and water whinings of the Petrarchisti.* Then came 
the extravagant, far-fetched, and unintelligible ravings of the Seicentisti,t a 





* By this nanie the Ltalians designate a race of poets, who pretended to imitate 
Petrarch—but which imitations were as much like their original, as a monkey tricked up 
in his master’s clothes is to the being he endeavours to represent. 

+ Thus are denominated collectively the poets of the sixteenth century—so also those 


of the fifteenth are called Cinquecentisti—of the fourteenth, Quastrocentisti—of the thir- 
teenth, Trecentisti. 
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school founded by Marini, who seemed to imagine that all poetry consisted in 
quibbling and conceit, without one atom of passion or feeling. ‘These writers 
are the exact fac-simile of our own, who flourished in the days of Charles 
the Second, equally heartless, soulless, and, we had almost said, worthless, 
When these races of drivellers and madmen, * like other dogs,” had had 
their day, then came a new generation into the world, towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, amongst which our author takes a prominent station. 
These writers evince more nerve and dignity than the Petrarchisti, and con- 
siderably less extravagance and conceit than the Seicentisti. But even their 
claims upon our attention must rest more upon the circumstance of their hav- 
ing made the first advances towards rescuing the literature of their country 
from the abject state into which it had fallen, than upon their own excellence 
as poets : for when compared with the writers of earlier and purer times, or 
even with many who have succeeded them, their merits sink down almost to 
zero. 
As the prominent features of the poetry of this age are nearly alike in all 
the writers, we shall perhaps give our readers the best notion of them by 
inting out in particular the good and bad qualities of Filicaja’s style, and 
* making a few extracts from him. We have already stated, that whilst still 
a young man, he made a vow to compose nothing unless upon moral, sacred, 
and heroic subjects. Consistently with this determination, his poetry con- 
sists of little else but short pieces, either sonnets or odes, which the Italians 
express by the term ‘ canzoni.’ As to his lyric poems, of which we shall 
first speak, the greatest praise which we can give them arises from the 
judgment displayed in the choice of their subjects, being all, or nearly all, 
founded upon the political events of the day. This was no ordinary step for 
a man who had been trained up in the false taste of the Seicentisti, and evinces 
a knowledge of true poetry so infinitely superior to most of his contempora- 
ries, or those who immediately preceded him, that had the execution been 
equal to the design, we should rather have been employed in endeavouring to 
confirm, than detract from the estimation in which he was one cay held. 
This was the first and boldest attempt to rescue poetry from the artificial style 
which then prevailed, and to conduct it back again to its legitimate sources, 
nature and passion. The poets who immediately preceded Filicaja, strictly 
avoided any subject which bore the slightest analogy to probability, and sought 
for the inspiration of art alone. Every thing with them was imaginary ; 
their subjects were such as never existed in truth or reality ; their ideas were 
a tissue of the wildest and most extravagant conceits and whimsical fancies ; 
and their very phraseology was so overloaded with gorgeous words, that it 
appeared more like the language of a madman than a natural tongue. Thus, 
then, this innovation of Filicaja upon the fashion of the day was a great and 
judicious measure ; and if we allow him no further praise, we at least owe 
him some thanks for having broken down the barrier which the Seicentisti 
had raised up against common sense and understanding, and for having 
pointed out to his successors the direct way towards the paths of true 
try. Had he but evinced the same taste or judgment in the execution of 
ts cents, as he did in the choice of his materials, or had he borne in mind 
that poetical diction does not consist in over-wrought language, nor poetical 
thought in subtlety or conceit, we have no doubt but that he would have been 
a great poet. The light which broke over him was dim and glimmering, not 
clear and effulgent. _Filicaja’s great fault is, that he wants a heart; he cer- 
tainly pours out his sentiments as if he had some interest in what he is saying, 
but he wants those nice and susceptible feelings which give a life and a reality 
to poetry. A man may read, a if his taste is corrupt énough, may admire 
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Filicaja’s poetry, but no one can feel it. This probably may result from the 
desire then generally cherished, of shewing everything in a new and distorted 
light, instead of the genuine and simple dress of nature. Such a thought as 
one of the old poets would have rendered strikingly grand, by the very sim- 
plicity and dignity of the language in which it was expressed, our author 
always manages to disguise and disfigure by cramping it under a heap of 
metaphorical words and allusions. When a genuine and impassioned senti- 
ment arises, it is drivelled away by some paltry conceit, or weakened by a 
vile antithesis, and which in truth usually partakes more of bathos than 
antithesis. His eulogies or addresses to men in power, are the most hyper- 
bolically ridiculous that can be well imagined; so cold, so strained, so far- 
fetched, so absurd, that it is only wonderful to us, now that the system of 
royal patronizing is somewhat abated, how any man of understanding, onl 
one degree removed from an ideot, could gulp down as palatable, oak 
overwhelming doses of falsehood and flattery. His poetry, in fact, though 
not quite so outrageously turgid as that of Marini, Achillini, and their fol- 
lowers, is yet pretty nearly a system of conceit, quibbling, and false meta- 
phor, se ng eh page afier page, and verse after verse. His ravings do 
not approach so near to what would be called incurable madness, as those of 
the Seiceatisti; they 9 td more hike the wild, fanciful, and extravagant 
starts of temporary flightiness, But notwithstanding all this, the truth and 
justice of which we think no one will have the hardihood to contradict, there 
are some few redeeming qualities about Filicaja, which have in some degree 
compensated us for the toil of perusing him, Occasionally, and when he 
resigns himself up to the plain dictates of reason, there is a great deal of 
depth and sublimity in his thoughts, a majesty and dignity truly worthy of 
lyric poetry. But this is only when he desists from hunting after fine words 
or original ideas; when he seeks no further inspiration than his own strong 
sense, and no further aid from poetical imagery than what rises up sponta- 
neously and immediately in his way. If he once attempts to turn out. of the 
direct = to pluck the flowers growing wild around him, he is sure to en- 
tangle himself in the thickets and brambles. However, there are not many of 
the Italian poets who possessed a greater command over their own language 
than Filicaja; and when he made a proper use of that power, few have ex- 
pressed their thoughts, ideas, and sentiments so concisely, and at the same 
time so forcibly. The misfortune is, that he will not exert the talent he 
really and undeniedly possesses, of thinking deeply, and expressing himself 
strongly; but for the sake of novelty, variety, or originality, he must seek 
out some insignificant quibble, or metaphysical subtlety, which he tricks up 
in all the pomp and parade of figurative language, till it becomes actually 
overburthened, and crushed beneath the weight of its own trappings 

As we are by no means admirers of the lyrical portion of choos volumes, 
and do not think them in general worth the trouble of a translation, we shall 
content ourselves with making but one short extract from them. We have 
selected it because it is less turgid, and the images are more natural than 
usual, though it must be confessed that it is somewhat deficient in nerve and 
spirit, a fault by no means common to Filicaja. It is addressed to John III. 
king of Poland, upon his obtaining a victory over the Turks, under the walls 
of Vienna. We give the second stanza as a specimen :— 


“ If in those sacred walls, where erst 

Loud swell’d the tide of hymns divine, 

No more is headr the voice accurst 

Of heathen blasphemy—that praise is thine ! 
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If crime no more with hands profane, 

The sacred altar dares to stain ; 

If fierce impiety has ceased to raise 

The sacred ashes from their tomb—be thine the praise ! 
And if the rustic sees no more 

Town, tower, and wall beneath him lie, 

Or streams of blood around him pour, 

Or heaps of bones, as mountains hizh, 

All bleaching in the sun— 

Thy hand this work has done !” 


The sonnets are decidedly the best part of Filicaja’s writings; for though 
they abound, even to overflowing, in all the faults and bad taste which is to = 
met with at every step in his lyrical pieces, they have some occasional touches 
of feeling, sentiment, and even of real poetry. The following sonnet on the 
earthquakes in Sicily, is, we think, unexceptionable. It has all the charac- 
teristics of a fine sonnet, and is complete in all its parts; a single idea, 
stated with plainness, and with no small share of simple yet dignified poetry ; 
the images called up are natural, grand, and impressive ; the language 1s clear, 
and not overburthened with ornament; and the moral apostrophe, with which 
it is concluded, forms a powerful and appropriate close to the whole piece :— 


“‘ Here, then, ye were great states! nor doth remain 
A single stone to tell your tale, and say, 
Here the wide earth did open! here one day 
Stood Syracuse ! here was Catania’s reign ! 


Amid the solitary sands in vain 

I seek ye in yourselves, and find decay, 

And dread and silence all; my steps I stay, 
Mine eyes are big with tears, my heart with pain. 


Thou dreadful, dreaded God! here then I see, 
And own thy might—and does my soul not fear, 

Or not acknowledge thee? Arise! arise ! 

Ye cavern’d states! and show to mortal eyes __ 
The mighty portent—let thy fate appear 

A warning to the ages that shall be !”” 


There is a slight appearance of conceit in the expression,* ‘I seek ye in 
yourselves,’ but it is not’ unpleasant, or without effect. 

The sonnet on the loss of liberty has merit, but the next is in a better 
style. It is one of the six sonnets addressed to Italy, all of which are ex- 
cellent. We forbear quoting the first, justly celebrated as it 1s, because it is 
so well known through the paraphrase in the forty-second and forty-third 
stanzas of the fourth canto of Childe Harold :— 


«“ Where is thine arm, Italia? that which saves 
Thee now is false; for soon, too soon thou’lt know 
The friend more fierce than him thou deem’st a foe— 
Both are thy enemies—both were thy slaves. 


Is this thy honour? this thy mighty fame? 
The poor remains of all thy deeds of yore? 
Is this thy valour ? this the faith you swore 

To keep and cherish for thine ancient name? 
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Go, go! divorce thine olden strength, and wed 
Inertness to thine arms! with woes oppress’d, 
If that thou canst, go lull thy reckless head ! 
Aye, sleep, thou vile adultress ! till the sword 
Shall pierce your bosom as you lie at rest 
In th’ arms of him thy paramour and lord.” 


It will be readily imagined, that where the natural disposition of a man 
inclines him to run into an artificial and false taste, no subjects are more 
likely to encourage the healthy growth of this wild plant, than those which 
are drawn from religion. It has almost always been the fate that sacred 
poetry should be either cold and canting, or involved in the most obscure and 
ridiculous subtleties. Accordingly, it seems that the whole tribe of Filicaja’s 
faults are summoned up to display themselves in his religious pieces. We 
make a literal prose translation from one of his sonnets as a specimen. “ By 
such means, in the breasts of the celestial the inextinguishable torch of love 
burns clear, eternal, immutable, and lively ; of such strong temper are the 
affections of the blessed. But here below, faith is well able to produce 
various agreeable effects, parhelions of hope, rainbows of peace, lucid im- 
pressions of high thoughts, amorous mists, which rising up by little and 
little towards heaven, become light and ramified, and take the appearance of 
stars, and a place amongst the stars. Therefore, if I do not also burn, and 
if I do not afford a reception in my heart to such a blessed flame, I have no 
heart, or no faith in my breast.’? This is the poetry that was wont to be 
admired! proh pudor! this is the stuff which gained Filicaja his fame! and 
now, courteous reader, again we turn ourselves unto thee, and ask if we are 
not acting honestly and fairly in endeavouring to bring down this hero of 
subtlety, conceit, antithesis, and bombast, from the stilts on which he has so 
long supported himself. Moreover, is it not more than surprising that the 
man who in general wrote only such trash as that we have just quoted, should 
have been able to produce so exquisite, simple, graceful, and at the same time 
so dignified a sonnet as the following? We think it so engaging in its own 
dress, that we shall not hazard a translation :— 


LA PROVVIDENZA, 


“ Qual madre i figli con pietoso affetto 
Mira, e d’amor si strugge a lor davante ; 

E un bacia in fronte, ed un si stringe al petto, 
Uno tien sui ginocchi, un sulle piante; 


E mentre agli atti, ai gemiti, all ’aspetto 

Lor voglie intende si diverse e tante, 
A questi un guardo, a quei dispensa un dette, 
E se ride o s’ adira é sempre amante : 


Tal per noi Provvidenza alta infinita 
Veglia, e questi conforta, e quei provvede, 
E tutti ascolta, e porge a tutti aita; 
E se niega talor grazia o mercede, 
O niega sol perch? a pregar ne invita,’ 
O negar finge, e nel negar concede.” 


We now take our leave of Filicaja, fully asured that we have said enough 
about his merits and demerits, to deter most of our readers from wishing to 
peruse him: or if any one be bold enough and resolute, in spite of our 
earnest and salutary admonitions to gird up his loins to the task, we are con- 
tent: he will not —— the same bitter disappointment as we did, whose 
first introduction to Filicaja arose from the extravagant recommendations and 
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eulogies of an Italian pedant. Nor would we have any one deceive him- 
self by the few really good sonnets which we have translated or alluded to; 
they are like stars in a cloudy night, or plums in a penny bun, “ few, and 
far between.”” There might be picked out about half a dozen more, nearly 
equal to those we have instanced, no very inviting portion out of one hun- 
dred and ninety-five; and in those are compressed all the claims which 
Filicaja can establish to the name and fame of a poet. 


SIGNS OF A RETURN TO THE GOLDEN AGE. 





SIGNS OF A RETURN TO THE GOLDEN AGE, 


* Redeunt Saturnia regna,”—Vinert. 


** Saturnian rule restored—a golden age 
Permitted to descend, and bless mankind.”—~—Worpswortn. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE—(NEW SERIES.) 


Sir—It must be highly gratifying to the mind of every lover of his s 
cies to witness the rapid progress (or rather retrogradation) which England 
is making to the golden age of the poets. I hope to convince you of this 
fact by referring you to those veracious sources of information, the news- 
papers ; a file of which for any given week, cannot fail to bring conviction 
to the most sceptical, that perfectibility is no dream, and that the Millennium 
is fast approaching. 

That we are in a state of progressive improvement in other matters besides 
steam and machinery is evident, from our houses having all become ‘“ plea- 
sant residences,” ‘ genteel,’’ “neat,” and “ fashionable ;’’ our furniture is 
“‘excellent’”’ and “in the finest and newest taste :’”’ our chimney pieces 
‘superior,’ our collections of pictures or shells ‘ matchless and choice ;” 
our estates ‘* important,’’ ‘* valuable,’’ ‘* highly improvable,’’ ‘ capital,’’ 
and ‘*most desirable; all our investments are * eligible,” and every 
opportunity ‘* advantageous.” Our newspapers are ‘highly esteemed,’ 
‘‘ invaluable,”’ ‘* interesting,” and ‘* widely circulated journals,” and all 
our poems and authors ** highly popular.” 

Every one of our public institutions is for the public good, as their names 
will testify. We have ‘Promoter Benefit Societies,” ‘ Philanthropic In- 
stitutions,” and ‘ Equitable Loan Companies :”’ but the most advantageous 
of all is the Athenaion, a society of which, to be qualified for a member, it 
is only necessary to be ignorant of English, and to become a purchaser of 
a few £25 shares, which not only entitle the fortunate holders to £5 per cent. 
but to free admission to all the meetings of the Athenaion, and all the cone 
certs and balls given elsewhere. 

All discoveries are immediately announced to the public in the most 
disinterested manner for their benefit. ‘Cream of ‘Teflis is proved by long 
experience, and attested by a medical gentleman to be the only specific for 
promoting the growth of the human hair.” ‘‘ Mr. White, dentist, | has dis- 
covered a tincture for cleaning and beautifying artificial teeth.” ‘* Farinelli’s 
Compound is the only preparation for strengthening, improving, and cleat~ 
ing the voice.” ‘‘Farinaceous food, prepared from the finest wheat, is 
highly recommended by the faculty.” ** For coughs, colds, hoarseness, &c. 
the Balsamic Lozenges are the only elegant and effectual remedy.” 
“Oldridge’s Balm of Colombia, an important chemical remedy, is just im- 
ported from Philadelphia.” 
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The nobility and gentry are perpetually giving parties and dinners, which 
are uniformly superb, magnificent, entertaining and select. Open house is 
kept by a great number of noble families: and blankets, food, coals, &c, 
are given away in such abundance by Mrs. Coutts and other charitable 
Jadies, that cold and hunger must speedily become mere tropes and figures, 
Even amusements are liberally offered on all hands, for we perpetually find 
persons anxious to get rid of ‘* Free admissions to all the Theatres.’ 

Nay, so far has the virtue of charity been carried, that several benevolent 
persons are generous enough to offer to lend enormous sums to persons of 
whom they have no knowledge whatever. ‘* Money.—£73,500 ready to be 
advanced to respectable manufacturers, tradesmen, and private gentlemen, 
upon personal security, in sums not less than one hundred pounds.” — 
** MonEY.—Bank failures, and the consequent shock to public credit on 
the turn of Christmas payments, have greatly inconvenienced and distressed 
many highly respectable persons; to relieve such parties an established 
house in London is willing to grant the loan of a few bills or drafts, equal 
to cash, and payable at their banker’s.” The following gentleman is equally 
generous, but he has what Jeremy (in Love for Love) calls a foible for 
persons of quality: ‘Money ready to be advanced, from £100 to £100,000 
on mortgage—and many large and small sums are at the service of noblemen 
and gentlemen, on their personal security.”’ 

Education, once so rare and so expensive, is now become so cheap and 
plentiful, that it will be soon as impossible to find an ill-informed person 
of either sex, as it was to find one who could read and write in the days of 
the Heptarchy. ‘* There are at present vacancies in a select Ladies’ School, 
delightfully situate within a mile of Hyde Park, where pupils are educated 
at sixteen guineas per annum.’’ But these advantages are not exclusively 
for ladies, otherwise we might suspect that gallantry had something to do 
in the matter. ‘* At Cotherstone Academy, near Barnard Castle, Durham, 
boys are liberally boarded and clothed, parentally treated, and expeditiously 
instructed in the English, Latin, and Greek languages, writing on an im- 

roved plan, arithmetic, book-keeping, mensuration, &c. by Mr. John 
Smith and able assistants, at fourteen guineas per annum. No vacations, 
no extras.” 

But it is not wonderful that education is so cheap, when there are always 
80 many accomplished teachers and governesses to be found. ‘A lady and 
her daughters, of great respectability, and possessed of every accomplishment, 
undertake the charge of a polite education :”” and governesses may always 
be found who will teach for almost nothing, English, composition, geogra- 

hy, the use of the globes, music, drawing, French, and Italian. The 
following proposals are even more generous, for they seem to be altogether 
gratuitous. ‘* Two ladies, of the highest attainments in music, languages, 
and the superior branches of education, request the favour of an interview 
with the friends of young ladies, at No. 332, Oxford-street, to suggest a 
system of education, by which, under the immediate observation and 
superintendance of their parents, they propose to bestow a solid and most 
polished education.” ‘*As Tutor.—A Gentleman, long accustomed to tui- 
tion in families of the first respectability, would feel happy in devoting his 
time to the improvement of two or three young gentlemen. The advertiser 
will undertake to teach speedily and thoroughiy the Latin, Greek, and 
French languages, with most other acquirements requisite for a good and 
polite education.” 

Young men, however, will be sometimes foolish in spite of good educa- 
tion ; and parents will be displeased with their follies, and this for no better 
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reason than because it is natural they should be so: but the advertisements 
with which the newspapers abound, bid fair to abolish even this reasonable 
source of family dissension. ‘If J.C. who left his afflicted relations in 
—— Street, will condescend to inform them where he may be heard of, all his 
difficulties will be arranged, and his uncle will make every atonement for 
his unwarrantable and unaccountable displeasure at his endeavours to ruin 
him.” ‘A.S.S. who left his comfortable home, on Tuesday last, is 
entreated by his distressed father and mother to return to them : his debts 
have been all paid, at only the expence of his father’s annuity, and he is 
now at liberty to contract new ones.—The said A. S. 8. is remarkably 
handsome, with the exception of a hump back, a slight squint in both eyes, 
bandy legs, and red hair: he was elegantly dressed in a bright blue coat, 
yellow waistcoat with scarlet stripes, pea green pantaloons, and black ever- 
lastings. Any person bringing intelligence of this interesting youth to his 
parents will be rewarded for their trouble.” 

Douceurs of hundreds and even thousands of pounds are offered to per- 
sons who will procure the advertiser ‘‘a permanent mercantile situation,’ 
so great is the difficulty of finding work for an industrious gentleman : other 
persons, from a pure spirit of charity, desire to wait on the sick: ‘* Wants a 
situation, as companion to an elderly or sick lady, a young person of 
respectable family and connections, who would be willing and anxious to 
render herself useful to whoever she might have the honour to serve.’ 
Others again offer to receive the sick into their houses at all hours in the day. 
‘‘ J. Dick, (late of Brighton) has erected for the benefit of aged and infirm 
persons, warm invalid water baths, in which they can be placed without 
difficulty ; also medicated vapour baths, with shampooing, AY a native of 
India and experienced assistants, for the cure of rheumatism, gout, palsy, 
&c. and dry sulphurous fumigation, celebrated all over Europe for the 
various diseases of the skin. Ready from seven in the morning till eleven 
at night.”” Every newspaper holds out ‘consolation to the tremulous 
writer :’’? and some people are so anxious about the public health, that they 
invent new methods for preserving it. ‘* Preservation of Health.—S. Hob- 
ley, Boot-maker, 37, Marylebone-street, Piccadilly, respectfully informs the 

ublic, that to preserve the health he has invented a new system, by which 
S manufactures boots and shoes water-proof, in such a manner as to 
exclude all possibility of wet, and thereby to prevent all the evil effects that 
result from taking cold through wet feet, which meets with universal appro- 
bation, and can give reference to the first respectability of their decided 
preference.” 

thers are no less careful about public honour, and desirous of prevent- 
ing the public from being imposed on, ‘‘ANn AppreEss.—In this epoch of 
British commerce, when a system of deception is become so prevalent by 
misnomers in advertisements, and alluring quotations of prices, it is hardl 
credible that tradesmen, acting on the equitable principle of selling go 
for what they really are, of warranted fabrics and moderate prices, should 
meet with any attention. Dison and Co, lace manufacturers and importers, 
grateful for the increasing patronage they receive, respectfully apprise 
the nobility, gentry, and ladies in general, that they will tenaciously 
adhere to the system of selling articles they can warrant, by their genuine 
appellations, and at prices that shall defy competition, the honourable test of 
which they are ever desirous of courting.” * Bap F1res.—The constantly 
recurring practice of anonymous venders of coals, who by the most extra- 
vagaht assertions, attempt to persuade the public that they are able to 
furnish them with a superior article, at lower prices than the inferior sort 
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are actually sold for on the Coal-Exchange, which pretensions usually end 
in disappointment to the purchaser, and disgrace to the vender, induces 
Edwards and Company to state to the nobility and gentry their mode 
of business.”’ 

But the most remarkable characteristic of our approach to the state of 
perfectability, which was so long the favourite dream of the French philo- 
sophers, is the score of profit which all our tradesmen exhibit, and which 
must undoubtedly soon wipe away the Gallic sobriquet of ‘a nation of 
shopkeepers.’’ One would really think that our tradesmen were selling off at 
the following rates, in order to avoid the disgrace of keeping shops in fu- 
ture. ‘‘ The richest Gros de Naples in every new colour at 2s. 9d. per yard, 
full three-quarters wide ; two thousand rich damask dinner cloths, 8s. 9d. 
each, worth 25s.; fifty thousand breakfast ditto, at 1s. 6d. worth three 
times the money.’’ ‘* Genoa satins, which cost abroad from 12s, to 14s. 
per yard, are selling by Sewell and Cross, at 3s. 6d. per yard.”” *¢ Selling 
off, at 32, Oxford-street, opposite Dean-street, Soho—The proprietor, who - 
is about to retire, wishing to clear off his stock previous to leaving town, 
has marked every article full twenty per cent. lower than it can possibly be 
manufactured for.’ ‘* Furniture cheaper than ever was known.” ‘ The 
London Stove Grate Company, opposite the Mansion House, offers a saving 
of 50 to 75 per cent.’’ ‘* Cheapness—utility—talent! all for 2d. This 
day is published, Number 1, of an original work, with embellishments, 
entitled The Mirror, price two-pence.’’ Madame Girardot surpasses even 
the above tradesmen, who like new Curtii devote themselves for the benefit 
of their country : for this French lady refuses to receive even payment of 
her bills! ‘* Miss Laura Hardy, now Madame Girardot, milliner and dress 
Maker, 40, Albemarle-street, having lost her ledger, and several of her 
books, Mr. Girardot respectfully requests that their customers and friends 
will not pay any bill or demand purporting to be from their house.” But 
of all the tradesmen none are so liberal as the wine merchants: and even 
amongst wine merchants, Charles Wright is by far the most liberal, for he 
charges merely the amount of the duty, giving his time, trouble, and the 
wine itself to the public gratis. ‘‘ Charles Wright, wine merchant to the 
Royal Family, next to the King’s, and opposite the Haymarket Theatre, 
Opera Colonnade, Haymarket, London, has now on sale old wines and 
spirits, sold by him, warranted to be genuine as imported, at per dozen : 
Clos Vaugeot, first Burgundy, 105s.; Pontac 30s.; Hermitage, 84s. ; 
Lafitte, Chateau Margeau, 78s. to 88s. ; Barsac, Sauterne, and Grave, 63s. ; 
Claret, St. Julien, 58s. ; Moselle, 63s. 

** Charles Wright respectfully calls the attention of the public to the 
Champagne d’Ay, warranted first quality, 84s. per dozen.”’ 

But as misfortunes will happen in the course of our approaches to a 
Utopian state of felicity, the newspaper editors are always ‘‘ sorry to 
learn,’’ ‘infinitely regret,”” and ‘‘ are profoundly concerned to state’”’ any 
thing unpleasant, and ‘“* grieve to say’”’ any thing harsh. If, on the con- 
trary, they have any thing not quite so bad to state, ‘it gives them great 
satisfaction,” they ‘* have the pleasure to inform their readers,” and they 
are *“*happy to convey the agreeable intelligence” of so and so. They 
insert almost daily notices ‘‘to the charitable and humane,” ‘to the dis- 
criminating and generous,” &c. Now these advertisements being notori- 
ously addressed to the public, it is quite clear that the public at large must 
deserve all these laudatory epithets. The same indulgent tone pervades all the 
accounts we receive of trials, murders, robbéries, executions, &c. A man 
before trial is **an unhappy culprit,” but when he is once lodged in the 
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condemned cell, he is elevated to the dignity of “an unfortunate gentle. 
man.’’ If a young girl is brought up to Teerenes for picking a pocket, 
she is *‘ an interesting female,”’ if ae has any thing to say, and delivers 
an harangue with some degree of pertness, she is characterized as ‘ intel- 
ligent.’’ All brides are ‘lovely and accomplished ;”’ all dowagers ‘‘ amia- 
ble,” and the balls are full of *‘fashion, rank, and beauty.’’? Even thea- 
trical audiences are ‘* brilliant,’’ and the boxes are always crowded with 
‘amiable and beautiful personages,” 

I could enlarge for ever on this pleasing theme: but I dropped my pen 
on reflecting that in the golden age readers were not bored with long 
articles. Iam, Sir, 


Your very obedient Servant, 
POLLIO, 





ISAAC BITTON. 


“* Cunning Isaac—Cunning rogue. 
Roguish, you'll say—but keen, devilish keen !’’—Duenna. 





‘* Fam’d ’bove ev'ry other gracey 
For matchless intrepidity of face.”—Cuurcnitt. 


READER, if it has been thy fate to reside constantly in London, or even to 
sojourn there for a season, thou hast doubtless perambulated more than once 
from Charing-cross to Cornhill; and, assuredly, if this be the case, thou hast 
fallen upon, or rather been checked in thy progress by, a stout, ill-favoured 
man, about fifty-eight years of age, dressed generally in a kind of olive-brown 
coat, fading away by reason of long servitude, corded breeches, worsted 
stockings, and shoes made more for use than ornament. He is probably 
about five feet nine or ten inches high, has a large head, eyes small in pro- 
portion, but at the same time of twice the magnitude possessed by ordinary 
men, and rivalling the coal in nigritude ; with a tremendous body and thin 
legs, which give him somewhat the appearance that St. Paul’s would present 
Supported by two monuments gracile as that of Fish-street-hill. He goeth 
hot out unaccompanied ; for a stick (which even Mr. Martin could not, we 
are sure, denominate a switch) of most excelling dimensions, is ever his 
attendant. If there were vitality and feeling in a re how should 
we compassionate that oaken leviathan—that half tree—which is doomed to 
bear his weight. He limps slightly with one leg, and looks seldom on the 
ground, for the game that he plays requires vigilance. Reader, dost thou 
know him yet—or must I describe him further? Hast thou, then, never in 
oe along Cheapside or its neighbourhood, thinking, perchance, of 

usiness or pleasure, or carelessly humming the last fancy-haunting air that 
thou heard’st at the theatre ; hast thou, I say, never been suddenly arrested— 
rivetted, as it were, to the pavement on which thou wert walking—by a pair 
of dark eyes placed under the brows of an unwieldy and tawny-skinned 
Israelite? Hast thou not felt as if transformed into a timorous bird, and 
fascinated by the glances of this human rattle-snake—this homogeneous 
basilisk ? If thou hast ever worn a drab great-coat with pearl buttons, and 
cherished thy fingers in the loculi or pockets thereof—if thou hast ever placed 
thy hat knowingly on one side of thy head—if ever the stones of Cornhill 
have told * of thy whereabout”” by the gingling of thy spurs—if ever thou 
hast called for stout at the Rainbow, or paid a visit to the Fives’ Court—if 
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evef thou hast strutted in a winter-cloak with massive gilt clasps, or, being 
young, hast = the manner of a man—thou hast not escaped him. He has 
fixed thee. e swear it. Men, be they strangers to him or otherwise, are 
his riches, his merchandize ; and he keeps a strict and watchful eye upon 
his goods. London is tributary to him. Wherever he walks, he sees around 
him the sources of his profits. The public is his banker, and he draws as 
largely upon it as he can, The metropolis to him is an Eden; and mankind, 
whom he delights in stripping, the tree of knowledge; but the apples which 
he plucks, like those of Hippomenes, are golden ones. 

rom what we have said above in relation to his young victims, let not the 
elderly gentlemen of the present day be too secure in their post meridiem, 
for we have seen him (Oh! how well do we remember it!) touch his hat, 
which is his usual mode of attack, to one of the most sedate, grave-looking 
men that we had ever beheld, as he was passing along Leadenhall-street, and 
moralizing, for aught we know, on the follies and vanities of this world. He 
was above fifty—could not that deter the irreclaimable acquaintance-scraper ? 
He was dressed in a suit of black—could not that inspire him with respect ? 
He wore powder—had that no influence on his obtrusiveness? Alas! no; 
all were vain when opposed to his importunities and unalterable assurance. 
The grave gentleman returned the bow with a slight and undetermined incli- 
nation of the head; but Bitton was not dismayed, although we should have 
thought that the nod was sufficiently distant to “ give him pause.” ‘ How 
d’ye do, Sir ?”” said he respectfully. The grave gentleman moved his lips ; 
but looked surprised and as if he either wished to avoid or really did not 
recognize him. ‘* How d’ye do, Sir ?’’ again asked the unblushing Levite : 
then putting his mouth close to the ear of the grave gentleman, and looking 
significantly and rather mysteriously, he added, ‘* Dersh to be a mill on 
Tueshday, Sir.” ‘ A what ?”” ejaculated the man of powder. “ A prize- 
fight, Sir, between—’’. ‘ Oh! I know nothing about prize-fights,”” said he 
of the black coat, pettishly interrupting him and walking away ; whilst the 
Jew, without appearing offended at his unceremonious departure, or seeming 
conscious of his own impudence, walked on to hunt after more youthful and 
less obdurate patrons. 

He has left the ring for many years, but takes a benefit at the Fives’ Court 
every season in the month of April,—and in June or July he is abroad again 
trying to get off his tickets to all he meets. He occasionally exhibits also as 
a conjuror, and teaches sparring, broad-sword, single-stick, &c. &c. No 

ment is left untried to induce you to become his pupil or take a ticket. 

en he has once drawn your attention by his loadstone eye, he puts his 
stick under one arm, and pulls out his ail oon, which he graciously extends 
towards you, and then come the tickets, which it requires no little share of 
resolution to avoid taking. It is next to impossible, when he is looking for 
his prey, to shun him. We speak it not from hearsay. We know it, having 
been more than once “ caught upon the hip” by this ticket-sellmg Shylock, 
The Strand has seen us in his clutches, Fleet-street has witnessed our futile 
endeavours to free ourselves from his button-holding fingers. The Poultry, 
if it had a tongue, might vouch for our unwilling capture. No blush steals 
across the mahogany threshold of his countenance; no shame deters him 
from prosecuting his schemes of self-interest. He has been a stranger to 
mauvaise honte from his birth, and shall never be suspected of any dealings 
with Dame Modesty. He has not trodden her shoes down at heel, but has 
kept at a most reverential distance ; the hem of her garment has never been 
a ae by his penetrating eye; he has never been within gunshot of 
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See him mount the stage at the Court, and thou would’st wonder that a 
man could be found to put on the gloves against him—not on account of his 
sparring, although that 1s anything but contemptible—but his eye fixed fully 
and determinately on his adversary seems made to intimidate those “ who 
dare do all that may become a man,”’ but have no wish to fight with the 
devil. See him at his tricks of legerdemain, at which he is right expert, and 
thou would’st conceive that an invisible Mephistophiles were at his side 
assisting him in his unhallowed frauds upon thy sight and understanding. 
He is rich in the lore of the Fancy; eloquent upon his own knowledge of 
languages; sublime upon the uses of single-stick. Milton is to him 
merely an old blind beggar, who could not see to face his man; and 
Shakspeare a deer-stealer, who never put on the gloves. Ask him who are 
the three greatest men that ever existed, and he would answer Rothschild, 
Mendoza, and himself. We have seen him sitting on one of the benches at 
Change, eyeing the man of wealth with a look near akin to idolatry. The 
rapture of a Londoner on first viewing the ocean, either in tempest or in 
calm—the delight experienced by a lover when gazing on the charms of his 
mistress—or the veneration of the Persian whilst kneeling to the glorious 
sun—could scarcely boast the intensity of expression that marked his visage 
as he gazed upon the richest of his race. There he sat, a Pagan Israelite, 
paying his silent homage to the golden image of St. Swithin’s, Admiration 
and wonder seemed blended on his countenance as he surveyed the marvel 
of the chosen ones; and legerdemain, single-stick, sparring, languages, nay, 
even the eternal tickets seemed for a moment to be obliterated rom his 
thoughts by stronger incitements and newer impulses. 

Holland, we believe, had the honour of giving him birth, but he has more 
of the auri sacra fames than the amor patrie about him, for he speaketh 
not in favour of his country or his countrymen, whom thou would’st fanc 
by his description to be as blood-thirsty as the bandits of Calabria, siineah 
common report speaks of them as peaceable and unoffending. He will tell thee 
along story of his ‘ vishit to Amshterdam ; how he gave leshons in fencing and 
sparring ; how he incurred the hatred of a jealous rival; how he vas varned to 
bevare of his treacherous enemy ; how he deshpised the thought of flying from 
his advershary ; how he vas almosht forced by hia friends on ship-board ; and 
how he afterwards learned that his falsh-hearted countryman had really pur- 
poshed to assashinate him on the very night that he shailed for London.” 
But let us give him one good word at parting—for, with all his faults, he is 
connected in our minds with pleasurable associations which we would not 
willingly have missed ; he certainly has a great deal of politeness, a certain 
bon homie, (whether real or assumed we know not,) and a large stock of 
good humour. Independent of these things, his impudence supports his 
family ; and we think the object almost sanctifies the means. We bear him 
no malice; but, on the contrary, hope to see him yet for many a year 


‘« Pacing along— the monarch of Cheapside !” 


and when he passes away from this world to a better, (how great a portion of 
Abraham’s bosom will he not monopolize !) we trust that the tickets which 
were disposed of in this life for his benefit will not bar his own admission, 
nor rise up to his prejudice, in the next. 
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CRICKET. 
A TALE. 


TuHaT fools oft ride in state by some mere chance, 
Whilst wisdom goes 
On his ten toes, 

I'll prove to you, by what occurr’d in France, 
Some years ago, 

Unto a very a peasant, 

Who thought it hard and wond’rously unpleasant 
That he should know 

Not any change of diet, but be fed 

For ever upon brown and musty bread ; 

Nor eat 
A single treat, 
But pass 

From life and life’s enjoyments all away, 
Like a dull ass 

Whose greatest luxury is but chopt hay. 

To seek the quiet of the grave, he 

Was not content till gravy he had tasted, 

And being, certes, a most daring knave, he 
Resolv’d at least 
To have a feast 

On basted meat, tho’ he himself were basted. 


The lady of a puissant lord, 
Whilst he was absent lost a diamond ring, 
And offered publicly a large reward 
To him who found it, or would tidings bring 
By which the robber might be brought 
Before the dame. 
Now CricKET thought 
(That was the peasant’s name,) 
This was a chance to help him to a meal; 
“« Pll go, (he cried,) I'll go 
And swear I am a conjuror, and know 
Where lies the jewel—but will not reveal 
The secret unto saints or sinners 
Until I have three choice and dainty dinners. 
That I shall fail is true, 
And as a cheat be neatly drill’d ; 
What then? tho’ back and sides may rue, 
My belly will-be fill’d.”” 


The lady took him at his word, 
And on the marble table 

Were plac’d the costliest kinds of fish and bird, 
Of which he ate as long as he was able ; 
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Making his fourchette 
Better acquaint with agneau en musette, 
Souffle de rose 
Reach’d not his simple nose, 
But with the macarons jumeaux 
Fell in the place below, 
And cotelettes en papillotes 
Chased one another down his throat. 


Among the lady’s serving-men were three 

Who had combin’d and stol’n the gem ; 
But they were safe from all suspicion—she 

Ne’er thought of them. 
It happ’d that one of these attended, 

And offer’d wine to slake the peasant’s thirst ; 
This CRICKET took, and when the feast was ended, 

Exclaimed, ** ’Tis well! I have the first.’ 
The servant shook from head to foot, and then 
Ran to the other serving-men, 

And said, 
“I’m much afraid 

That he has found us out—the knave accurst ! 

For when I gave the goblet, he 
Cried out, ‘ I have the first !’ 

And pray what could he mean but me ?” 
“¢ It looks a little like it, I must own, 

(Replied the second,) but perhaps ’twas chance ; 
I’ll wait on him to-morrow, friends, alone, 

And if it prove so, we must fly from France.” 


He waited, as he promised, at the back 
Of CricKET’s chair, and watch’d him like an ape, 
Who cried, when fill’d, ‘* The second’s in my sack, 
And cannot now escape.”’ 
The servant then to seek his fellows hied 
With trembling knees and pallid brow, 
“< We're lost! we’re lost! (he faltering cried,) 
Our heels alone can save us now.”’ 
“Not so! (the third made answer,) if we fly, 
And gens d’armes catch us on the wing, 
We shall swing 
Sky high. 
To-morrow I'l attend him in the hall, 
And should he find us out, 
I'll turn about 
And penitently own it all, 
Giving the ring to him with some reward 
To screen us from our lady and our lord.”’ 


*Twas even as they agreed—the morrow’s sun 
Saw CRICKET nearly sated with good cheer, 
Who, fill’d to bursting, cried, ‘* My task is done, 

The third, thank God ! is here !’ 
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CRICKET. 


“Yes! (said the culprit,) here’s the ring! ’twere vain 
To keep it now; but prithee hide our shame 
From our good lord and dame, 

And you shall never want good food again.” 

*« Be silent, (cried the astonish’d CRICKET, who 
But little deem’d the thieves would be betray’d 

By what he said, 

For he had nought but dinner-thoughts in view.) 

“< Be silent, and: promise to release 
You all from fear ; 

Go out and catch the fattest of yon geese, 
And bring it here.’’ 


The servant from its cackling brothers cours'd ‘it, 
And when he caught it, 
To CricKET brought it, 
Who took the ring and down its throttle fore’d it. 
The lady heard 
With wonder that a bird 
Should do so strange a thing, 
As unawares 
To walk up stairs, 
And steal a ring. 


The goose was open’d, and they found 
The diamond whole and sound. 
Rut, when the lord return’d, he said, ** Dear wife ! 
I'll lay my life 
Some crafty knave, some deep-designing elf, 
Perhaps the thief himself, 
Has wrought upon your faith with this strange tale ; 
But he shall not prevail. 
I'll see how well this conjuror can divine— 
He lik’d your meal, we'll see how he likes mine. 


The peasant to another feast was bidden, 
And on the board two cover’d dishes lay, 
And he was fore’d to say, 

On pain of stripes, what in the one was hidden, 
** Alas! poor CRICKET, thou art taken !”’ 
(Said now the conscious wight) ; 

This very exclamation sav’d his bacon, 
F or the knight, 
Astonish’d quite, 
To hear the simple villager just nick it, 
Took off the cover, and exclaim’d, “ He’s right, 
There’s nothing in that dish except a cricket.’’ 
A purse of gold the lord and lady gave, 
And made a rich man of a lucky knave. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MicnakgL KELLY. 2 vols. Colbum. 


THEATRICAL memoirs are generally extremely interesting—to a pren- 
tices, subordinate clerks, and operatives, who take the monkies for gods, and 
wonder at their greatness ; every detail, every anecdote of the actors, isa 
gem and an ingot of gold—but in general society no such interest is felt ; 
and the jog-trot history of a player, shewing how he ran away from his 
father’s shop, and acted the heroes of tragedy in barns, for candle- 
ends and cheese-parings, and subsequently attracted the notice of some 
distinguished amateur at Llog’s Norton or Leighton Buzzard, who 
discovered the genuine seeds of comedy in the aspirant tragedian’s compo- 
sition, and recommended him to Drury Lane or Covent Garden—embel- 
lished with a portrait, and illustrated by a list of all the characters he has 
acted since his debut in London—although treasured up under counters or 
in workshops, as the most interesting work that could possibly issue from 
the public press, excites no attention, creates no interest in the world. 
Such lives smell so powerfully of the lamp as to disgust common stomachs ; 
and we confess, when we took up the “ Reminiscences of Michael 
Kelly,”’ we anticipated one of those surfeits to which men are subjected, 
who consent to read the recorded vanity, folly, and affectation, which 
generally characterise the auto-biography of public performers. 

That we have been most agreeably disappointed, arises, in a great mea- 
sure, from the varicty by which Kelly’s life is distinguished from that of 
the ordinary run of his brethren of the sock and buskin. Born of most 
respectable parents, and well educated in Dublin, young Kelly proceeded, 
after making great progress in music and Italian, to Italy, and remained on 
the Continent until the year 1787; the scene of the early part, therefore, 
of these Reminiscences, is laid in Germany and Italy, at Naples and 
Sicily, and in different European cities, which gives a novelty and fresh- 
ness to the work, not expected by those who merely expect to read an 
account of the past proceedings of a popular London performer. 

If this peculiarity render the first volume of the book interesting (and 
interesting it is, from the minute details it gives of the interior of foreign 
Courts), the second receives an equally powerful support from the natare of 
his English reminiscences. Kelly has lived amongst wits and statesmen, 
and he very judiciously mingles with theatrical matters, the facetia of his 
talented associates, and throws together a mass of anecdotes and stories ex- 
tremely well told, and not injudiciously arranged. 

Our readers, perhaps, may like a /aste of the work, which we shall be 
happy to give them—and we hope the sample we shall submit will induce 
them to purchase the piece. 

His description of the Roman critics, as a theatrical bit, is extremely 
interesting. (p. 65, vol. 1.) 


“ The Romans assume that they are the most sapient critics in the world ; they 
are certainly the most severe ones: they have no medium—all is delight or dis- 
gust. If asked whether a performance or a piece has been successful, the answer, 


if favourable, is, ‘ é andato al settimo cielo,’—* it has ascended to the seventh 
heaven.’ If it has failed, they say, ‘@ andato al abbisso del inferno,’—* it has 
sunk to the abyss of hell.’ e severest critics are the Abbés, who sit in the first 
row of the pit, each armed with a lighted wax taper in one hand, and a book of 
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the opera in the other, and should any poor devil of a singer miss a word, they 
call out, ‘ bravo, bestia,’—* bravo, you beast !’ 

“It is customary for the composer of an opera to preside at the piano-forte 
the first three nights of its performance, and a precious time he has of it in Rome. 
Should any passage in the music strike the audience as similar to one of another 
composer, they cry, ‘ Bravo, il ladro,’—‘ bravo, you thief ;’ or, ‘ bravo, Paesiel, 
lo! bravo, Sacchini!’ Ifthey suppose the passage stolen from them, ‘ the curse 
of God light on him who first put a pen into your hand to write music!’ This I 
heard said, in the Teatro del Altiberti, to the celebrated composer Gazzaniga, 
who was obliged to sit patiently at the piano-forte to hear the flattering commen- 
dation. 

“ Cimarosa, who was their idol as a composer, was once so unfortunate as to 
make use of a movement in a comic opera, at the Teatro del La Valle, which re- 
minded them of one of his own, in an opera composed by him for the preceding 
carnival. An Abbé started up, and said, ‘ Bravo, Cimarosa! you are welcome 
from Naples; by your music of to-night, it is clear you have neither left your 
trunk behind you, nor your old music; you are an excellent cook in hashing up 
old dishes.’ 

“ Poggi, the most celebrated buffo singer of his day, always dreaded appearing 
before those stony-hearted critics ; however, tempted by a large sum, he accepted 
an engagement at the Teatro del La Valle. He arrived in Rome some weeks 
previous to his engagement, hoping to make friends, and form a party in his fa- 
vour ; he procured introductions to the most severe and scurrilous, and thinking 
to find the way to their hearts through their mouths, gave them sp'endid dinners 
daily. One of them, an Abbé, he selected from the rest, as his bosom friend and 
confident ; he fed, clothed, and supplied him with money; he confided to him 
his terrors at appearing before an audience so fastidious as the Romans. The 
Abbé assured him, that he had nothing to fear, as Aés opinion was looked up to 
by the whole bench of critics, and when he approved, none dare dissent. 

“ The awful night for poor Poggi at length arrived; his fidus Achates took his 
usual seat, in his little locked-up chair, in the pit. It was agreed between them, 
that he was to convey to Poggi, by signs, the feeling of the audience towards 
him ;—if they approved, the Abbé was to nod his head; if the contrary, to shake 
it. When Poggi had sung his first song, the Abbé nodded, and cried; ‘ Bravo ! 
bravissimo !’ but in the second act Poggi became hoarse and imperfect ; the au- 
dience gave a gentle hiss, which disconcerted the affrighted singer, and made him 
worse; on this his friend became outrageous, and standing up on his chair, after 
putting out his wax light, and closing his book, he looked Poggi in the face, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Signor Poggi, I am the mouth of truth, and thus declare, that you 
are decidedly the worst singer that ever appearedin Rome! I also declare, that 
you ong to be hooted off the stage for your impudence, in imposing on my sim- 
ple and credulous good nature, as you have done.’ This produced roars of laugh- 
ter, and poor Poggi retired, never to appear again, without even exclaiming, 
* Et tu, Brute,’ which he might most appropriately have applied to his guardian 
crony. 

“ A circumstance something like this took place at the Teatro Argentini. A 
tenor singer of the name of Gabrielli, brother of the great female singer of that 
name, was engaged there. Before he had got through five bars of his first song 
the critics began to hiss and hoot, (and very deservedly so, for he was execrable,) 
saying, ‘Get away, you cursed raven!’ * Get off, you goat!’ On which he 
came forward and addressed the audience very mildly, ‘ You fancy you are mor- 
tifying me, by hooting me; you are grossly deceived ; on the contrary, I applaud 
your judgment, for I solemnly declare to you that I never appeared on any stage 
without receiving the same treatment, and sometimes uae wecas This ap- 


peal, ay it produced a momentary laugh, could not procure a second appear- 
ance for the poor fellow.” 


At page 70, we have the following ; speaking of Rome, he says :— 


_“ Amongst the living sights, I frequently saw in his carriage his Eminence Car- 
dinal York, brother to the Pretender, but whom the Romans called brother of 
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the King of England! He bore an excellent character, and was charitable in the 
extreme, particularly tv any English who claimed his pretection.* 


But a particularly good touch of his humour is to be found in his ae- 
count of his reception by a patron at Venice, to which city he appears 
almost romantically attached, and apostrophizes thus :— 


“ Venice! dear, beautiful Venice! Never shall | forget the sensations of 
surprize and delight which I experienced when I first caught sight of thee! 
Thy noble palaces; thy magnificent churches, with their cloud-capt spires ; 
appearing as if just arisen from the sea, anid floating on its surface! Years and 
years have passed away, yct I still call thee dear, beautiful Venice.” 


The story of his patron is somewhat of the longest perhaps for an ex- 
tract, but we shall venture it— 


“When Lampicri was forced to go, I was unhappy enough; my finances 
were becoming deplorable, and I was obliged to part with a kind and dear 
friend. Isaw him on board the polacre, and took leave of him with an aching 
heart. He had expended almost his last ducat, and I had but two zecchinos left 
wherewith to fight my way through this wicked world. My spirits, for the first 
time, deserted me: I never passed so miserable a night in my life, andin shame of 
my ‘doublet and hose,’ I felt very much inclined to‘ cry like a child.’ While 
tossing on my pillow, however, I chanced to recollect a letter which my landlord 
of Bologna, Signor Passerini, had given me to a friend of his,a Signor Andrioli: 
for, as he told me, he thought the introduction might be of use to me. 

“ In the morning, I went to the Rialto coffee house, to which I was directed by 
the address of the letter. Here I found the gentleman who was the object of my 
search; after reading my credentials very graciously, he smiled, and requested me 
to take a turn with him in the Piazza St. Mare. He was a fine looking man, of 
about sixty years old. I remarked there was an aristocratic manner about him, 
and he wore a very large tie wig, well powdered, with an immensely long tail. He 
addressed me with a benevolent and patronizing air, and told me that he should 
be delighted to be of service to me, and bade me from that moment consider my- 
self under his prctection. ‘ A little business,’ said he,‘ calls me away at this 
moment, but if you will meet me here at two o’clock we will adjourn to my 
Cassino, where, if you can dine on one dish, you will perhaps do me the favour to 
partake of aboiled capon and rice. I can only offer you that ; perhaps a rice soup, 
for which my cook is famous; and it may be, just one or two little things not 
worth mentioning.’ 

“ A boiled capon—rice soup—other little things, thought I,—manna in the 
wilderness! I strolled about, not to get an appetite for what was ready, but to 
kill time. My excellent, hospitable, long-tailed friend, was punctual to the 
moment ; I joined him, and proceeded towards his residence. 

“ As we were bending our steps thither, we happened to pass a Luganigera’s 
(a ham-shop) where there was some ham ready dressed in the window. My 
powdered patron pee was an awful pause; he reconnoitred, examined, 
and at last said, ‘ Do you know, Signor, I was thinking that some of that ham 
would eat deliciously with our capon:—I am known in this neighbourhood, and 
it would not do for me to be seen buying ham—but do you go in, my child, and 
get two or three pounds of it, and I will walk on, and wait for you. 


* * Father M*Mahon told me a comical story of a countryman of our’s, a Mr. Patrick 
O’ Flanagan, who having been wrecked at Genoa, travelled on foot to Rome to beg as- 
sistance of Cardinal York, and got the Cardinal’s porter, who was a Scotchman, to pre- 
sent bis Eminence with the following conciliatory letter :— 

** May it please your Sanctity, , ; 

‘I was cast on shore at Genoa—travelled on foot to Rome. Hearing of your Holiness’s 
humanity to poor Irishmen—for thirteen years [ served his Britannic Majesty, King 
George the Third, in the navy. God bless and prosper him to boot. I hate and detest 
the Pope and the Pretender, and I defy them and the devil and all his works, and am, 

** Your Sanctity’s obedient Servant, PAT. O’FLANAGAN. 

“ Pat waited until the Cardinal was going out to take his morning’s ride, when he 
threw himself on his knees before his Eminence, who laughed heartily at his elegant 
epistle, and ordered him twenty Roman crowns.” 
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“ IT went in of course, and purchased three pounds of the ham, to pay for 
which, I was obliged to change one of my two zecchinos. I carefully folded up 
the precious viand, and rejoined my excellent patron, who eyed the relishing 
slices with the air of a gourmand ; indeed, he was somewhat diffvse in his own 
dispraise for not having recollected to order his servant to get some before he left 
home. During this peripatetic lecture on gastronomy, we happened to pass a 
cantina ;—in plain English—a wine cellar, At the door he made another full 


we In that house,’ said he, ‘ they sell the best Cyprus wine in Venice,—pecu- 
liar wine,— a sort of wine not to be had any where else; I should like you to 
taste it; but I do not like to be seen buying wine by retail to carry home;—go 
in yourself, buy a couple of flasks, and bring them to my Cassino, nobody here- 
abouts knows you, and it won’t signify in the least.’ 

“ This last request was quite appalling ; my pocket groaned to its very centre: 
however, recollecting that I was in the high road to preferment, and that a patron, 
cost. what he might, was still a patron, I made the plunge, and, issuing from the 
cantina, set forward for my venerable friend’s Cassino, with three pounds of ham 
in my pocket, and a flask of wine under each arm, sans sia sous el sans souci! 

“ T continued walking with my excellent and long-tailed patron, expecting every 
moment to see an elegant, agreeable residence, smiling in all the beauties of na- 
ture and art; when, at last, in a dirty miserable lane, at the door of a tall dingy- 
looking house, my Mzcenas stopped, indicated that we had reached our journey’s 
end, and, marshalling me the way that I should go, began to mount three flights of 
sickening stairs, at the top of which I found his Cassino,—it was a little Cas, and 
a deuce of a place to boot,—in plain English, it was a garret. The door was 
opened by a wretched old miscreant, who acted as cook, and whose drapery, to 
ase a gastronomic simile, was ‘ done to rags.’ 

“ Upon a ricketty apology for a table was placed a tattered cloth, which once 
had been white ; and two plates ; and presently in came a large bowl of boiled rice. 

“ * Where’s the or ?’ said my patron to his man. 

“¢ Capon!’ echoed the ghost of a servant—* the ——’ 

, “* Has not the rascal sent it ?’ cried the master. 
' ¢ Rascal |’ repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

“¢] knew he would not,’ exclaimed my patron, with an air of exultation for 
which I saw no cause ; ‘ well, well, never mind, put down the ham and wine, with 
those and the rice, I dare say, young gentleman, you will be able to make it out. 
—I ought to apologize—but in fact it is all your own fault that there is not 
more; if I had fallen in with -— earlier, we should have had a better dinner.’ 

“ I confess I was surprised, disappointed, and amused; but, as matters stood, 
there was no use in complaining, and accordingly we fell to, neither of us wanting 
the best of all sauces—appetite. 

“ T soon oe that my promised patron had baited his trap with a fowl to 
catch a fool ; but as we ate and drank, all care vanished, and, rogue as I suspected 
him to be, my long-tailed friend was a clever witty fellow, and, besides telling me 
a number of anecdotes, gave me some very good advice, amongst other things to 
be avoided, he cautioned me against numbers of people who, in Venice, lived only 
by duping the unwary. I thought this counsel came very ill from him. * Above 
all,’ said he, ‘ keep up your spirits, and recollect the Venetian proverb, Cento anni 
di malinconia non pagera un soldo de’ debiti..—* A hundred years of melancholy 
will not pay one farthing of debt.’ 

“ After we had regaled ourselves upon my ham and wine, we separated ; he 
desired me to meet him the following morning at the coffee-house, and told me he 
would give me a ticket for the private theatre of Count Pepoli, where I should 
see a comedy admirably acted by amateurs ; and in justice to my long-tailed friend, 
I must say, he was punctual, and gave me the ticket, which, however, differed from 
a boiled capon in one respect—he got it gratis.” 


The whole description of the manners of the Venetians, the theatrical . 
and even political chit-chat, and the general information he affords, are 
really extremely entertaining, and his account of a sanguinary rencontre 
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with some nobleman, and his precipitate flight from the murderous attacks 
of one Manuel, who retained a hoet of assassins in green jackets and 
scarlet breeches, are truly interesting. 

It is impossible to follow hira through his professional career, but we 
may perhaps pick here and there an amusing incident for our readers, with- 
out taking up too much space or time. 

The following description of the effect produced upon the audience at 
Vienna by an Kuglish hunting song is worth reading :— 


“ Upon my return, (from the country) my servant informed me that a lady and 
gentleman had called upon me, who said they came from England, and requested 
to see me at their hotel. I called the next morning, and saw the gentleman, who 
said his name was Botterelli, that he was the Italian poet of the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket, and that his wife was an Englishwoman, and a_ principal 
singer at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the Pantheon, &c. Her object in visiting Vienna 
was to give a concert, to be heard by the Emperor, and if she gave that satisfac- 
tion, (which she had no doubt she cage ay be accept of an engagement at the 
Royal Theatre; and he added, that she had letters for the first nobility in 
Vienna. ' 

“ The lady came into the room ; she was a very fine woman, and seemed sink- 
ing under the conscious load of her own attractions. She really had powerfut 
letters of recommendation. Prince Charles Lichtenstein granted her his protec- 
tion, and there was such interest made for her, that the Emperor himself signified 
his Royal intention of honouring her concert with his presence. Every thing 
was done for her ;—the orchestra and singers were engaged ;—the concert began 
to a crowded house, but, I must premise, we had no rehearsal. 

“ At the end of the first act, the beauteous Syren, led into the orchestra by her 
caro sposo, placed herself just under the Emperor’s box, the orchestra being on 
thestage. She requested me to accompany her song on the pianoforte.—I of course 
consented. Her air and manner spoke ‘ dignity and love.’ The audience sat in 
mute and breathless expectation. The doubt was, whether she would melt into 
their ears in a fine cantabile, or burst upon them with a brilliant bravura. I 
struck the chords of the symphony—silence reigned—when, to the dismay and 
astonishment of the brilliant audience, she bawled out, without feeling or re- 
morse, voice or time, or indeed one note in tune, the ae song of ‘ Tally 
ho!’ in all its pure originality. She continued shrieking out Tally ho ! tally ho ! 
in a manner and tone so loud and dissonant, that they were enough to blow off 
the roof of the house. The audience jumped up terrified; some shrieked with 
alarm, some hissed, others hooted, and many joined in the unknown yell, in order 
to propitiate her. The Emperor called me to him, and asked me in Italian (what 
tally ho ! meant ?)—I replied I did not know, and literally, at that time, I 
did not. | 

“ His Majesty, the Emperor, finding that even /, a native of Great Britain, either 
could not, or would not, explain the purport of the mysterious words, retired 
with great indignation from the theatre, and the major part of the audience, con- 
vinced by His Majesty’s sudden retreat that they contained some horrible mean- 
ing, followed the royal example. The ladies hid their faces with their fans, and 
mothers were heard in the lobbies cautioning their daughters on the way out, 
never to repeat the dreadful expression of ‘ tally ho,’ nor even. to ask any of 
their friends for a translation of it. : 

“ The next day, when I saw the husband of ¢ Tally ho, he abused the taste of 
the people of Vienna, and said that the song which they did not know how to 
appreciate, had been sung by the celebrated Mrs. Wrighton at Vauxhall, and was 
a favourite all over England. Thus, however, ended the exhibition of En- 
glish taste ; and Signora T wa with her Italian poet, went hunting else- 
where, and never returned to Vienna, at least during my residence.” 


Mr. Kelly dilates with cordial delight upon the excellent cookery at 
Vienna, and seems to have been himself in high request in the best 
society of all the places which he visited; and it is but justice to him to 
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say, that wherever his feelings or spirit have been excited by circumstances, 
they appear to have displayed themselves in the most honourable and gen- 
tlemanly manner. 


At the two hundred and ninetieth page of the first volume our hero arrives 
in London for the first time, on the 18th of March, 1787, and on that day 
is introduced to the first Mrs. Sheridan, at the house of her father, Mr. 
Linley, the composer, and from this moment the scene of his adventures 
being shifted to London, the reader is introduced to fresh characters, and 
finds himself among persons long known to him by reputation. The fol- 
lowing is a very fair specimen of his style and manner of telling stories. 


After giving an account of his first appearance at Drury Lane, he goes 
on thus: — 


“T had the pleasure to be introduced to my worthy countryman, the Reverend 
Father O’Leary, the well-known Roman Catholic Priest ; he was a man of infi- 
nite wit, of instructive and amusing conversation. I felt highly honoured by the 
notice of this pillar of the Roman Church; our tastes were congenial, for his 
reverence was mighty fond of whiskey punch, and so was /; and many a jug of 
St. Patrick’s eye-water, night after night, did his reverence and myself enjoy, 
chatting over that exhilarating and national beverage. He sometimes favoured 
me with his company at dinner; when he did, I always had a corned shoulder 
of mutton for him, for he, like some others of his countrymen, who shali be name- 
less, was ravenously fond of that dish. 

“ One day, the Gostions John Philpot Curran, who was also very partial to the 
said corned mutton, did me the honour to meet him. To enjoy the society of 
such men was an intellectual treat. They were great friends, and seemed to have 
a mutual respect for each other's talents, and, as it may easily be imagined, 
O’Leary versus Curran, was no bad match, 

“ One day, after dinner, Curran said to him, ‘ Reverend Father, I wish you 
were Saint Peter.’ 


“¢ And why, Counsellor, would you wish that I were Saint Peter?’ asked 
CO’ 


“«* Because, Reverend Father, in that case,’ said Curran, ‘ you would have the 
keys of heaven, and you could let me in,’ 

“« By my honour and conscience, Counsellor,’ replied the divine, ‘ it would 
be better for you that I had the keys of the other place, for then I could let you 
out.’ 

“ Curran enjoyed the joke, which he admitted had a good deal of justice in it. 

“ O'Leary told us of the whimsical triumph which he once enjoyed over Dr. 
Johnson. O’Leary was very anxious to be introduced to that learned man, and 
Mr. Murphy took him one morning to the Doctor’s lodgings. On his entering 
the room, the Doctor viewed him from top to toe, without taking any notice of 
him; at length, darting one of his sourest looks at him, he spoke to him in the 
Hebrew language, to which O’Leary made no reply. Upon which, the Doctor 
said to him, ‘ Why do you not answer me, Sir?’ 

“¢Paith, Sir,’ said O’Leary, ‘I cannot reply to you, because I do not under- 
stand the language in which you are addressing me.’ 

“Upon this the Doctor, with a contemptuous sneer, said to Murphy, ‘ Why, 
Sir, this is a pretty fellow you have brought hither :—Sir, he does not compre- 
hend the primitive language.’ 

“ O’Leary immediately bowed very low, and complimented the Doctor with a 
lon in Irish, of which the r, not u tanding a word, made no 
reply, but Jooked at 8S O’Leary, seeing that the Doctor was puzzled at 
hearing a language of which he was ignorant, said to Murphy, pointing to the 
Doctor, ‘ This is a pretty fellow to whom you have brought me ;—Sir, he does 


not understand the language of the sister kingdom.’ The Reverend Padre then 
made the Doctor a low bow, and quitted the room.” 


To these succeed some comical conére-temps with ladies in hackney 
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coaches, and talkative women in stage-boxes, for which we have no room ; 
and some amusing anecdotes of the celebrated Parsons and John Palmer, 
who is not made to appear quite so amiable as he might have been. 

The following he records as one of the jests of the facetious Charles 
Baunister :— 

“ This season, a singer of the name of Bowden, made his appearance at 
Covent Garden in * Robin Hood.’ I remember going to see his debat with 
Madame Mara, who had known him when he was in a mercantile house at 
Manchester, and was very much interested in his success: he was received 
with great applause, his voice was good, and he sang with taste. Johnstone 
played the part of Edwin, and their voices blended well together in the duet 
of * How sweet in the Woodlands.’ Mrs. Billington was the Angelica, looked 
beautifully, and sang the simple ballad, ‘I travelled India’s barren sands,’ like 
a true Angelica. In the same box, with Madame Mara and myself, sat Charles 
Bannister, who had originally acted the same part of Robin Hood ; a person 
next to him, who was vehemently applauding Bowden, had the bad taste to 
say to Bannister (purposely, I suppose, to mortify him), ‘ Aye, aye, Sir, 
Bowden is the true Robin Hood, the only Robin Hood ;’ on which Bannister 
replied, ‘Sir, he may be Robin Hood -this year, but next season he will be 
robbing Harris.’ This jeu d’ esprit produced some merriment.” 

Towards the conclusion of his first volume, Kelly goes to France—visits 
the National Convention—sees the Royal lamily return to Paris—encoun- 
ters some very odd characters, and makes some hair-breadth “scapes, which 
are replete with amusement. 

About the commencement of the second volume, he becomes manager of 
the Opera House, and the intimate acquaintance and companion of Mr. 
Sheridan. The following description of a theatrical club, called the School 
of Garrick, may be found interesting :— 

“ Speaking of the School of Garrick, and of my belonging to it, I ought per- 
haps, to explain, that it was a club formed by a few of the cotemporaries of the 
British Roscius, who dined together during the theatrical winter season, onte a 
month. They did me the honor (unsolicited on my part) to admit me among 
them. I was highly flattered as a young man, and duly appreciated the favor. 
It was, of all societies lever have been in, perhaps the most agreeable ; nothing 
could surpass it for wit, pleasantry, good humour, and brotherly love. When I 
was admitted, I found the following members belonging to it :— 


King, J. and C. Bannister, Joun Pater, 
Dopp, Frank AICKIN, Rost. Parmer, 
Moopy, James AICKIN, and 
Parsons, FARREN, Burton. 
BapDDELY, WRouUGHTON, 


“ In mentioning their names, I need not say what were the flashes of wit and 
merriment, that set the table in a roar; and yet, with the exception of my 
worthy friend, Jack Bannister, (whom God long preserve !) they are all gone to 
that bourne from which no traveller returos. ' , 

_ * As they fell off, the following members were elected in their room :— 


Homan, SuETT, MATHeEws, 
Henry Jounstong, CuHeEary, Cuartes Kemace. 
Porr, DowrTon, 


“ My friend Pope gave an excellent dinner, upon the occasion of his election, at 
his house in Half Moon-street. And the first Mrs. Pope, the ci-devant Miss 
Young, who had acted many of the principal characters of our Immortal Bard, 
with distinguished éclat, was requested to become a member of the club by ac- 
cepting the silver medal of Garrick, which each member wore at the meetings of 
the society. She came amongst us, and seemed to appreciate the flattering ‘at- 
tention paid to her high professional merits. She was the only female who ever 
had the compliment paid to her; but, alas! she, among the rest, is now no more; 
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and delightful as the society was, and intellectual as its recreations were, it gra- 
dually dwindled, either from deaths or desertions, until at last it has become 
extinct. 

“ Old Moody, who was delighted with every thing which reminded him of his 

master, was almost broken-hearted at the event. I was always partial to 

oody’s agreeable society ; so, to indulge the old gentleman, I proposed that he 

and I should meet once a month, dine together, and keep upthe form of the club 
which we did for some time. 

“I remember upon one of these occasions, I perceived, as we sat over our 
bottle, that he was more than usually low spirited, and I ventured to ask, what 
made him so? ‘ My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘ I feel myself the most miserable o. 
men, though blessed with health and affluence. Such is the detestable vice of 
avarice, which I feel growing upon me, that parting with a single sixpence, is to 
me like parting with a drop of my heart’s blood, for which reason, unconquerable 
as the growing passion is, I feel that I ought to be abhorred and detested by 
mankind.’ 

“ J endeavoured to rally him out of so singular a feeling ; and as far as I am 

nally concerned, I can vouch for it, that he had no just reason for indulging 
it; for when I was desirous of purchasing the lease of my house, in Pall-mall, 
and happened to say in his presence, that I wanted 5001. to complete the bargain, 
he called upon me the following day and offered me the loan of that sum, upon 
no other security than my simple note of hand. 

“ At the (éte-ad-téle meetings of the club he was, at times, very entertaining, 
and told me many stories of himself. Amongst others, he said, that early in life, 
he was sent out to Jamaica ; and on his return to England, went on the stage, un- 
known to his friends. I do not recollect the name of the ship, in which he told 
me he came back to England; but he informed me, that he worked his passage 
home as a sailor before the mast. 

“ One night, some time after he had been on the stage, when he was acting 
Stephano in the ‘ Tempest,’ a sailor, in the front row of the pit of Drury lane, 
got up, and standing upon the seat, hallooed out, ‘ What cheer, Jack Moody, 
what cheer, messmate ?” 

“ This unexpected address from the pit rather astonished the audience. 
Moody, however, stepped forward to the lamps, and said, ‘ Jack Hullet, keep 
your jawing tacks aboard—don’t disturb the crew and ap aed when the 
show is over, make sail for the stage-door, and we'll finish the evening over a 
bow! of punch ; but till then, Jack, shut your locker.’ 

* After the play was ended, the rough son of Neptune was shewn to Moody’s 
dressing-room, and thence they adjourned to the Black Jack, in Clare Market, (a 
house which Moody frequented,) and spent a jolly night over sundry bowls of ar- 
rack. This story, told by himself in his humorous manner, was very amusing. 

“Previous to the dissolution of the club, one. night, when we were full of 
mirth and glee, and Moody seated, like Jove in his chair, and Mathews, amongst 
other members, present, a waiter came in to tell Mr. Henry Johnstone, that a 
gentleman wished to speak to himin the nextroom. Ina few minutes we heard 
a great noise and bustle, and Henry Johnstone, in a loud tone say, ‘ Sir, you can- 
not go into the room where the club is: none but members are on any account 
admitted ; such are our rules.’ 

“Talk not to me of yourrules,’ said the stranger; ‘I insist upon being ad- 
mitted.’—And after a long controversy of, ‘I will go; and ‘ You shan’t go; 
—the door was burst open, and both contending parties came tumbling in. 

“ The stranger placed himself next to me, and I thoughthim the ugliest and 
most impudent fellow I ever met with. He went on with a rhapsody of nonsense, 
of his admiration of our society, that he could not resist the temptation of joining 
it,—filled himself a glass of wine, and drank to our better acquaintance. 

“ Moody, with great solemnity, requested him to withdraw, for no one could 
have a seat at that table who was not a member. 

“ The stranger replied, ‘I don’t care for your rules ;—talk not to me of your 
regulations—I will not stir an inch !’ » 

« « Then,’ cried the infuriated Moody, ‘ old as I am, I will take upon myself to 
turn you out.’ 
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“Mooily jumped up, and throttled the stranger, who defended himself man- 
fully; —all was confusion, and poor Moody was getting black in the face ; when 
the stranger threw off his wig, spectacles, and false nose, and before us, stood 
Mathews himself, in proprid persond. So well did he counterfeit his assumed 
character, that except Henry Johnstone, who was his accomplice in the plot, not 
one amongst us suspected him.” 


Soon after his intimacy with Sheridan commences, Kelly gets arrested 
a a debt incurred for furnishing the Opera House—the whole of which 


alfair, connected as it is with two or three other characteristic anecdotes, 
we subjoin. 


“ In the summer of 1793, Mrs. Crouch and I had engagements at Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Chester, Shrewsbury, Worcester, and Liverpool ; and at 
Dublin, for December, January, and February. 

“ Previous to going there, we played a few nights at Liverpool. My benefit 
was the last night of our engagement. In the morning of that eventful day, 
crossing Williamson-square to go to the theatre, a gentleman stopped me, and 
accosting me with the most pointed civility, informed me that he had a writ 
against me for 350].; I, at the time, not owing a sixpence to any living crea- 
ture. : 

“ [ said he must be mistaken in his man. He shewed me the writ, which 
was at the suit of a Mr. Henderson, an upholsterer, in Coventry-street, and 
the debt was incurred for furnishing the Opera House with covering for the 
boxes, pit, &c. &e, So, instead of preparing for the custody of Lockit, on the 
stage (for the ‘ Beggars’ Opera’ was the piece to be acted), I was obliged to go 
to a sponging-house. 

“ T requested the sheriff's officer, who was extremely civil, to accompany 
me to Mrs. Crouch, to consult what I had best do; she advised me by no 
means to acknowledge the debt, but to go to the Exchange, and state pub- 
licly the cause of my arrest, and to ask any gentleman there to become bail ; 
and to make over to such bail as a security, nearly five hundred pounds, 
which we luckily had into Mr. Heywood’s Bank, in Liverpool, three days 
before; but Mr. Frank Aickin, who was then manager, rendered any such 
arrangemeut unnecessary, as he very handsomely came forward and bailed 
me. I was therefore released, and performed Macheath that night to a 
crowded house, 

“ I sent my servant to London by the mail, with an account of the transac- 
tion to Mr. Seven, who immediately setiled the debt in his own peculiar 
way. He sent for Henderson the upholsterer, to his house, and after describ- 
ing the heinous cruelty he had committed, by arresting a man who had no- 
thing to do with the debt, and who was on a prefessional engagement in the 
country, expatiated and remonstrated, explained and extenuated, until he 
worked so much upon the upholsterer, that iu less than half an hour, he 
agreed to exonerate me and my bail; taking, instead of such security, Mr, 
Sheridan’s bond ; which, I must say, was extremely correct in the upholsterer, 
Bat Mr. Sheridan never did things by halves; and therefore, before the said 
upholsterer quitted the room, he contrived to borrow 2001. of him, in addition 
to the original claim, and he departed, thinking himself highly honoured by 
Mr. Sheridan's condescension in accepting the loan. 

“ | have seen many instances of Mr. Sheridan's power of raising money 
when pushed hard; and one among tlie rest, I confess even astonished me, 
He was once 30001. in arrears with the performers of the Italian opera: pay- 
ment was put off from day to day, and they bore the repeated postponement 
with cbristian patience; but, at last, even their docility revolted, and finding 
all the tales of Hope flattering, they met, and resolved not to perform any 
longer until they were paid. As manager, I accordingly received on the Sa- 
turday morning their written declaration, that not one of them would appear 
at night. On receiving this, I went to Messrs. Morlands banking-house, in 
Pall Mall, to request some advances, in order to satisfy the performers for the 

moment ; hens oleel my appeal was vain, and the bankers were inexorable— 
they, like the singers, were worn out, and assured me, with a solemn oath, 
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that they would not advance another shilling either to Mr. Sheridan or the 
concern, for that they were already too deep in arrears. 

* This was a pozer; and with a heart rather sad | weut to Hertford-street, 
Mayfair, to Mr. Sheridan, who at that time had not risen. Having sent him 
up word of the urgency of my business; after keeping me waiting rather 
more than two hours in the greatest anxiety, he came out of his bed-room. | 
told him unless he could raise 30001. the theatre must be shut up, and he, and 
all belonging to the establishment, be disgraced. 

“* Three thousand pounds, Kelly! there is no such sum in nature,’ said 
he, with all the coolness imaginable, nay, more than I could have imagined a 
man, ae such circumstances, capable of. ‘ Are you an admirer of Shak- 
speare ?’ 

“ * To be sure [ am,’ said I; * but what has Shakspeare to do with 30001. or 
the Italian singers ?’ , 

“ «There is one passage in Shakspeare,’ said he, * which I have always ad- 
mired particularly; and it is that where Falstaff says, *‘ Master Robert 
Shallow, | owe you a thousand pounds.’—‘ Yes, Sir John,’ says Shallow, 
* which I beg _ will let me take home with me.’—* That may not so easy 
be, Master Robert Shallow,’ replies Falstaff; and so I say unto thee, Master 
Mick Kelly, to get three thousand pounds may not so easy be.’ 

“ ¢ Then, Sir,’ said I, ¢ there is no alternative but closing the Opera House ;' 
and not quite pleased with his apparent carelessness, I was leaving the room, 
when he bade me stop, ring the bell, and order aliackney-coach. He then sat 
down, and_tead the newspaper, perfectly at his ease, while I was in an agony 
of anxiety. When the coach came, he desired me to get into it, and order 
the coachman to drive to Morlands, and to Morlands we went ; there he got 
out, and I remained in the carriage in a state of nervous suspense not to be 
described ; but in less than a quarter of an hour, to my joy and surprise, out 
he came, with 30001. in bank notes in his hand. By what hocus-pocus he got 
it, | never knew, nor can I imagine even at this moment, but certes he brought 
it to me out of the very house where, an hour or two before, the firm had 
sworn that they would not advance him another sixpence. 

“ He saw, by my countenance, the emotions of surprise and pleasure his ap- 
pearance, so provided, had excited, and, laughing, bid me take the money to 
the treasurer, but to be sure to keep enough out of it to buy a barrel of native 
oysters, which he would come and roast at night in Suffolk-street.” 


Some very agreeable anecdotes of the Irish stage are dispersed about 
this part of the second volume, and an account of a most wonderful escape 
of the hero from shipwreck. 

The account of a visit to the late Mr. Cumberland is extremely well done, 
and forms a curious and interesting picture of the interior of a poet’s re- 
tirement. 

Kelly says— 

“ It was in this year that Mr. Cumberland, the author, promised my friend, 
Jack Bannister, to write a comedy for his benefit, which was to be interspersed 
with songs, for Mrs. Jordan, which he wished me to compose. He was good 
enough to give Bannister and myself an invitation to spend a few days with him 
at his house at Tunbridge Wells, in order that he might read his comedy to us; and 
as we were both interested in its success, we accepted his invitation; but fearing 
that we might not find our residence with him quite so pleasant as we wished, we 
agreed, previously to leaving town, that Mrs. Crouch should write me a letter, 
stating, that Mr. Taylor wished me to return to London immediately, about some 

concerns, by which measure we could take our departure without 
meee haem to our host, ifwe did not like our quarters, or remain with him if 
we 


- * . . - 2 
“I got to Mr. Cumberland's in time for dinner. The party consisted of my- 
self, Bannister, Mrs. Cumberland, an e well-informed old lady, and our 


host, who by-the-bye, during dinner, called his wife mamma. We passed a plea- 
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sant evening enough, but wine was scarce; however, what we had was ‘excellent, 
and what was wanting in beverage, was amply supplied in converse sweet, and 
the delights of hearing the reading a five-act comedy. 

“ Five acts of a play, read by its author after éea, are at any time opiates of the 
most determined nature, even if one has risen late and moved little; but with 
such a predisposition to somnolency as I found the drive, the dust, the sun, the 
air, the dinner, and a little sensible conversation had induced, what was to be 
expected? Long before the end of the second act I was fast asa church—a 
slight tendency to snoring, rendered this misfortune more appalling than it other- 
wise would have been; and the numberless kicks which I received under the 
table from Bannister, served only to vary, by fits and starts, the melody with which 
nature chose to accompany my slumbers. 

“ When it is recollected, that our host and reader had served Sheridan as a model 
for Sir Fretful, it may be supposed that he was somewhat irritated by my inex- 
cusable surrender of myself: but no; he closed his proceedings and his manu- 
script at the end of the second act, and we adjourned to a rational supper upon a 
cold mutton-bone, aid dissipated in two tumblers of weak red wine and water. 

“When the repast ended, the bard conducted us to our bed-rooms: the 
apartment in which I was to sleep, was his study; he paid me the compliment to 
say, he had a little tent-bed put up there, which he aan appropriated to his 
favourite guest. ‘ The bookcase at the side,’ he added, ‘ was filled with his own 
writings.’ 

“ I bowed, and said, ‘ I dare say, Sir, I shall sleep very soundly.’ 

“* Ah! very good,’ said he; ‘ I understand you,—a hit, Sir, ‘a palpable hit; 
you mean, being so close to my writings, they will act as a soporific. You area 
good soul, Mr. Kelly, but a very drowsy one—God bless you—you are a kind 
creature, to come into the country to listen to my nonsense—duonasjnoches! 
as we say in Spain—good night! I hope it will be fine weather for you to walk 
about in the morning; for I think with Lord Falkland, who said he pitied un- 
oa gentlemen on a rainy day —umph—good night, God bless you,—you are 
so kind.’ 

“ IT could plainly perceive, that the old gentleman was not over-pleased, but I 
really had no intention of giving him offence. He was allowed, however, to be 
one of the most sensitive of men, when his own writings were spoken of; and 
moreover, reckoned envious in the highest degree. 

“ He had an inveterate dislike to Mr. Sheridan, and would not allow him the 
oo of a good dramatic writer; which, considering the ridicule Sheridan had 

eaped upon him in ‘ The Critic,’ is not so surprising. That piece was worm- 
wood to him: he was also very sore at what Sheridan had said of him, before he 
drew his portrait in that character. 

“ The anecdote Mr. Sheridan told me. When the ‘ School for Scandal’ came 
out, Cumberland’s children prevailed upon their father to take shem to see it ;— 
they had the stage box—their father was seated behind them; and as the story 
was told by a gentleman, a friend of Sheridan’s, who was close by, every time 
the children laughed at what was going on on the stage, he pinched them, and 
said, ‘ What are you laughing at, my dear little folks? you should not laugh, 
my angels ; there is nothing to laugh at ;—keep still, you little dunces.’ 

“ Sheridan having been told of this, said, ‘ It was _ ungrateful in Cumber- 
land to have been displeased with his poor children, for laughing at my comedy ; 
for I went the other night to sce his tragedy, and laughed at it from beginning 
to end,’ 

“ But with all the irritability which so frequently belongs to dramatists, Mr. 
Cumberland was a perfect gentleman in his manners, and a good classical scholar. 
I was walking with him on the pantiles one morning, and took the opportunity 
of telling him (which was the truth) that his dramatic works were in great request 
at Vienna: and that his * West Indian’ and ‘ Brothers, particularly, were 
first-rate favourites; this pleased the old man so much, that (I flattered myself) 
it made him forget my drowsy propensity. 

“ A letter however arrived, as.we had planned, which called me to London ; 
we informed our host, that we were obliged to quit his hospitable roof, early the 
next morning. ‘ My children, said he, ‘I regret that you must leave your old 
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bard, but business must be attended to; and as this is the last evening I am to 
have the pleasure of your company, when you return from your evening’s ramble 
on the pantiles, I will give you what I call a treat.’ 

“ After dinner, Bannister and myself went to the library. ‘ What’ said I to 
Bannister, ‘can be the treat Cumberland has promised to give us to-night ? 
I suppose he took notice of your saying at dinner that your favourite meal was 
supper, and he intends, as we are going away to-morrow morning, to give us some 
little delicacies.’ Bannister professed entire ignorance, and some doubt ; and on 
our return from our walk, we found Cumberland in his parlour, ‘waiting for us, 
and, as I had anticipated, the cloth was laid for supper, and in the middle of the 
table was a large dish with a cover on it. 

“ When we were seated, with appetites keen, and _ fixed upon the mysteri- 
ous dainty, our host, after some preparation, desired a servantto remove the 
cover, and on the dish lay another manuscript play. ‘ There, my boys,” said he, 
‘ there is the treat which I promised you: that, Sirs, is my Tiberius, in five acts; 
and after we have had our sandwich and wine and water, I will read you every 
word of it. I am not vain, but I do think it by far the best play “ever wrote, 
and I think you'll say so.’ The threat itself was horrib!e ; the Resdiag sauce was 
ill suited to the supper, and neither poppy nor mandragore, nor even the‘play of 
the preceding evening, would have been so bad as his Tiberius : but will the 
reader believe that it was no joke, but all in earnest, and that he actually fulfilled 
his horrid promise, and read the three first acts? but seeing violent symptoms of 
eee over us, he proposed that we should go to bed, and in the morn- 
ing that he should treat us, before we started, by reading the fourth and fifth 
act ; but we saved him the trouble, for we were off before he was out of his bed. 


Such are the perils and hair-breadth ‘scapes which attend the visitors of drama- 
tists who live in the country.” 


In speaking of Monk Lewis, Mr. Kelly, who appears to have been very 
intimate with him, gives the following account of his death, which we do 
not remember to have heard before :— 


“ After his father’s death, he went to Jamaica, to visit his large estates. 
When there, for the amusement of his slaves, he caused his favourite drama, 
‘The Castle Spectre,’ to be performed ; they were delighted, but of all parts 
which struck them, that which delighted them most was the character of 
Hassan, the black. He used indiscreetly to mix with his slaves in the hours 
of recreation, and seemed, from his mistaken urbanity and ill-judged con- 
descension, to be their very idol. Presuming on indulgence, which they were 
not prepared to feel or appreciate, they petitioned him to emancipate them. 
He told them, that during his life-time it could not be done, but he gave them 
a solemn promise, that at his death, they all should have their freedom. 
Alas! it was a fatal promise for him, for on the passage homeward he died ; 
it has been said, by poison, administered to him by three of his favourite 
black brethren, whom he was bringing to England to make free British sub- 
jects of, and who, thinking that by killing their master they should gain 
their promised liberty, in return for all his liberal treatment, put an end to 
his existence at the first favourable opportunity.” 


Mr. Kelly adds— 

“ This anecdote I received from a gentleman, who was. at Jamsica when 
Mr. Lewis sailed fur England, and I relate it as 1 heard it, without pledging 
myself to its entire authenticity.” 

It is quite impossible for us to give any adequate review of the innumera- 
ble anecdotes which the latier part of the work contains ; but of those which 
relate to Mr. Sheridan, we must find room for some of the most striking. 

Mr. Kelly says (vol. 2, p. 243) :— 

“ Musical pieces were often performed at Drury-lane, amongst others, Mr. 
Sheridan’s Opera of ‘ The Duenna ;’ I performed the part of Ferdinand. It was 
customary with me, when I played at night, to read my part over in the morning, 
in order to refresh my memory. One morning, after reading the part of Ferdi- 
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nand, I left the printed play of ‘The Duenna,’ as then acted, on the table. 
On my return home, after having taken my ride, I found Mr. Sheridan reading 
it, and with pe and ink before him, correcting it. He said to me, ‘Do you 
act the part of Ferdinand from this printed copy ?’ 

“ I replied in the affirmative, and added, ‘ that I had done so for twenty years.’ 

“* Then,’ said he, ‘ you have been acting great nonsense.’ He examined every 
sentence, and corrected it all through before he left me; the corrections I have 
~ now, in his own hand-writing. What could prove his negligence more, than cor- 

recting an opera which he had written in 1775, in the year 1807; and then, for 
the first time examining it, and abusing the manner in which it was printed ? 

“ I know, however, of many instances of his negligence, equally strong, two of 
which I will adduce as tolerable good specimens of character. I can vouch for 
their penearety 

“ Mr. Gotobed, the Duke of Bedford's lawyer, put a distress into Drury-lane 
Theatre, for non-payment of the ground rent; and the chandeliers, wardrobe, 
scenery, &c. were to be sold to satisfy his Grace’s claim. Sheridan, aroused and 
alarmed at the threat, wrote a letter to the Duke, requesting him to let his claim 
be put in a state of liquidation, by Mr. Gotobed’s receiving, out of the pit door 
money, 101. per night, until the debt should be paid; this was agreed upon by his 
Grace. More than a twelvemonth passed, ee Sheridan was aeunal at re- 
ceiving no reply to his letter. In an angry mood he went to Mr. Gotobed’s house 
in Norfolk-street, (I was with him at the time), complaining of the transaction ; 
when Mr. Gotobed assured him, on his honour, that the Duke had sent an answer 
to his letter, above a year before. On hearing this, Sheridan went home, exa- 
mined the table on which all his letters were thrown, and amongst them found the 
Duke’s letter, unopened, dated more than twelve months back. To me, it did 
not appear vey surprising ; for, when ‘numbers of letters have been brought to 
him . my house, I hows seen him consign the greatest part of them to the fire un- 
opened. 

Me No man was ever more sore and frightened at criticism than he was, from his 
first onset in life. He dreaded the newspapers, and always courted their friend- 
ship. Ihave many times heard him say, ‘ Let me but have the periodical Press 
on my side, and there should be nothing in this country which I would not 
accomplish.’ 

“ This sensitiveness of his, as regarded newspapers, renders the following anec- 
dote rather a curious one:—after he had fought his famous duel at Bath, with 
Colonel Matthews, on Mrs. Sheridan’s (Miss Linley’s) account, an article of the 
most venomous kind, was sent from Bath, to Mr. William Woodfall, the Editor of 
the Public Advertiser, in London, to insert in that paper. The article was so 

terribly bitter against Sheridan, that Woodfall took it to him, After reading it, 
he said to Woodfall, ‘ My good friend, the writer of this article has done his best 
to vilify my character in all points, but he has done it badly and clumsily. I will 
write a character of myself, as coming from an anonymous writer,—you will in- 
sert it in your paper. In a day or two after, I will send you an article for inser- 
tion, as also coming from another anonymous correspondent, vindicating my 
character, and refuting most satisfactorily, point by point, every particle of what 
has been written in the abusive one.’ 

“ Woodfall promised that he would attend to his wishes; and Sheridan accord- 
ingly wrote one of the most eee articles against himself, that mortal ever 
penned, which he sent to Woodfall, who immediately inserted it in his newspaper, 


as agreed upon. J , 

“Da an day passed ; the calumnies which Sheridan had invented against 
himself, got circulation, and were in everybody's mouth; and day after day did 
Mr. Woodfall wait for the refutation which was to set all to rights, and expose 
the fallacy of the accusations ; but, strange to say, Sheridan never could prevail 
upon himself to take the trouble to write one line in his own vindication ; and 
the libels he invented against himself, remain to this hour wholly uncontradicted. 

“ I was well acquainted with Mr. Woodfall, who declared to me that this was 
the fact. 

“ Another instance of his neglect of his own interest came (amongst many 
others) to my knowledge. He had a particular desire to have an audience of 
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His late Majesty, who was then at Windsor, on some point which he wished to 
carry, for the good of the theatre—He mentioned it to His present Majesty, 
who, with the kindness which on every occasion he shewed him, did him the 
honour to say, that he would take him to Windsor himself, and appointed him to 
be at Carlton House, to set off with His Royal Highness precisely at eleven o’clock, 
He called upon me, and said, ‘ My dear Mic, I am going to Windsor with the 
Prince the day after to-morrow; I must be with him at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, to a moment, and to be in readiness at that early hour, you must give me 
a bed at your house to-morrow night; I shall then only have to cross the way to 
Carlton House, and be punctual to the appointment of His Royal Highness,’ 

“1 had no bed to offer him but my own, which I ordered to be got in readiness 
for him; and he, with his brother-in-law, Charles Ward, stayed dinner with me, 
Amongst other things at table, there was a roast neck of mutton, which was sent 
away untouched. As the servant was taking it out of the room, I observed, 
* There goes a dinner fit for a king;’ alluding to His late Majesty’s known par- 
tiality for that particular dish. 

“ The next morning I went out of town, to dine and sleep, purposely to ac- 
commodate Mr. Sheridan with my bed; and got home again about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when I was told by my servant, that Mr. Sheridan was _ up-stairs 
still, fast asleep —that he had been sent for several times from Carlton House, but 
nothing could prevail upon him to get up. 

“T was told that an hour after I had quitted town, he called at the saloon, 
and told my servant-maid, that ‘ he knew she had a dinner fit for a king, iu the 
house, a cold roast neck of mutton,’ and asked her, if she had any wine. She 
told him there were, in a closet, five bottles of port, two of madeira, and one of 
brandy, the whole of which, I found that he, Richardson, and Charles Ward, 
after eating the neck of mutton for dinner, had consumed :—on_ k-aring this, it 
was easy to account for his drowsiness in the morning. He was not able to raise 
his head from his pillow, nor did he get out of bed until seven o’clock, when he 
had some dinner. 

“ Kemble came to him in the evening, and they again drank very deep, and 
I never saw Mr. Sheridan in better spirits. Kemble was complaining of want of 
novelty at Drury Lane Theatre; and that, as manager, he felt uneasy at the lack 
of it. ‘ My dear Kemble,’ said Mr. Sheridan, ‘ don’t talk of grievances now. 
But Kemble still kept on saying, ‘ Indeed we must seek for novelty, or the theatre 
must sink—novelty, and novelty alone, can prop it.’ 

“« Then,’ replied Sheridan with a smile, ‘ if you want novelty, act “ Hamlet,” 
and have music played between your pauses.’ 

“‘ Kemble, however he might have felt the sarcasm, did not appear to take it 
in bad part. What made the joke tell at the time, was this: a few nights pre- 
vious, while Kemble was acting Hamlet, a gentleman came to the pit-door, and 
tendered half-price. The money-taker told him that the third act was only then 


n. 

“ The gentleman, looking at his watch, said, It must be impossible, for that it 
was then but half-past nine. 

“* That is very true, Sir,’ replied the money-taker, ‘ but recollect Mr. Kemble 
plays Hamlet to-night.’ 

“ Mr. Sheridan, although a delightful companion, was by no means disposed to 
loquacity—indeed, quite the contrary ; but when he spoke he commanded uni- 
versal attention, and what he said deserved it. His conversation was easy and 
eo and so strongly characterized by shrewdness and a wit peculiarly 

is own, that it would be hard indeed to find his equal asa companion. That he 
had his failings who will deny; but then, who amongst us has not? and one 
a I can safely affirm, that he was as great an enemy to himself as to any body 


“ One evening that their late Majesties honoured Drury Lane Theatre with 
their ce, the play, by royal command, was the ‘ School for Scandal.’ When 
Mr. Sheridan was in attendance to light their Majesties to their carriage, the 
King said to him, ‘ I am much pleased with your comedy of the ‘ School for 
Scandal ;’ but Iam still more so with your ahey of the * Rivals: that is my fa- 
vourite, and I will never give it up.’ ) 
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* Her Majesty, at the same time, said, ‘ When, Mr. Sheridan, shall we have 
another play from your masterly pen?’ He replied, that * he was writing a co- 
medy, which he expected very shortly to finish.’ 

“ T was told of this, and the next day, walking with him along Piccadilly, I 
asked him if he had told the Queen that he was writing a play? He said he had, 
and that he was actually about one. 

“ * No,’ said I to him, * you will never write again; you are afraid to write.’ 

“ He fixed his penetrating eye on me, and said, ‘ Of whom am I afraid 2” 

“ T said, * You are afraid of the author of the ‘ School for Scandal.’ ’ 

; 7 I believe, at the time I made the remark, he thought my conjecture was 
right. 

" One evening, after we had dined together, I was telling him that I was placed 
in a dilemma by a wine-merchant from Hockeim, who had been in London to res 
ceive orders for the sale of hock. I commissioned him (as he offered me the wine 
at a cheap rate) to send me six dozen. Instead of six dozen he sent me sixteen. 
I was observing it was a greater quantity than I could afford to keep, and ex- 
pressed a wish to sell it. 

“ « My dear Kelly,’ said he, ‘ I would take the wine off your hands with all 
my heart, but I have not the money to give you for it; I will, however, give you 
an inscription to place over the door of your saloon. Write over it, ‘ Michael 
Kelly, composer of wines, and importer of music.’ 

“1 thanked him for his kind advice, and said, ‘ I will take the hint, Sir, and be 
a composer of all wines, except old Sherry ; for that is so notorious for its intoxi- 
cating and pernicious qualities that I should be afraid of poisoning my customers 
with it.’ 3 

“ The above has been told in many ways, but as I have written it here is the 
fact. He owned I had given him a Roland for his Oliver, and very often in com- 
pany he used to speak of it. 

“ Everybody knows that during the short administration of Mr. Fox's party Mr. 
Sheridan held the office of Treasurer of the Navy, to which office, as everybody 
also knows, a handsome residence is attached, It was during his brief authority 
in this situation that he gave a splendid féte, to which, not only the ministers, and 
a long list of nobility were invited, but which, it was understood, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, his present Most Gracious Majesty, would honour 
with his presence: a ball and supper were to follow the dinner. Morelli, Rove- 
dino, and the Opera company, were to appear in masks, and sing complimentary 
verses to the Prince, which Pananto wrote, and I composed. The music in‘ Mac- 
beth’ was to follow; and, in short, nothing was to surpass the gaiety and splen- 
dour of the entertainment, which, as it turned out, went off as well as was anti- 
cipated. 

Me But, previous to the great consummation of all the hopes and wishes of the 
donor, I happened to call at Somerset House, about half past five ; and there I 
found the brilliant, highly gifted Sheridan, the star of his party, and the Treasurer 
of the Navy, in an agony of despair. What was the cause ?—had any accident 
occurred ?—bad news from the Continent ?—were the party tottering ?—In 
short, what was it that agitated so deeply a man of Sheridan’s nerve and intel- 
lect, and temporary official importance >—He had just discovered that there was 
not a bit of cheese inthe house—not even a paring—What was to be done ? 
Sunday, all the shops shut—without cheese, his dinner would be incomplete. 

“‘ I told him I thought some of the Italians would be prevailed upon to open 
their doors and supply him; and off we went together in a hackney-coach, 
cheese-hunting, at six o'clock on a Sunday afternoon—the dinner-hour being 
seven, and His Royal Highness the Prince expected. 

“ After a severe run of more than an hour, we prevailed upon a sinner, in Jer- 
myn-street, to sell us some cheese, and got back just in time for mine host to 
dress to receive his company. I forget now who paid for the cheese, but the rest 
of the story I well remember, and have thought it worth recording.” 


Mr. Kelly gives some anecdotes of Hibernian failings, which are 
quite worth extracting. Being in Ireland, he says :— 
“ I went one day to dine with my witty countryman, Curran, the Master of the 
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Rolls, at his pretty place at Rathfarnham. Among his guests was Counsellor 
Mac Nally, the author of the opera of * Robin Hood.’ I passed a delightful day 
there. Many pleasant stories were told after dinner; among others, one of 
Mac Nally’s, to prove the predilection which some of our countrymen formerly 
had for getting into scrapes when they first arrived in London. 

“The night his opera of ‘ Robin Hood,’ was brought out at Covent Garden 
Theatre, a young Irish friend of his, on his first visit to London, was seated on 
the second seat in the front boxes; on the front row were seated two gentlemen, 
who, at the close of the first act, were saying how much they liked the opera, and 
that it did great credit to Mrs. Cowley, who wrote it. On hearing this my Irish 
friend got up, and tapping one of them on the shoulder, said to him— 

“ «Sir, you say that this opera was written by Mrs, ane now, J say it was 
not: this opera was written by Leonard Mac Nally, Esq. Barrister at Law, of 
No. 3, Pump court, inthe Temple. Do you take my word for it, Sir ?” 

“Most certainly, Sir, replied the astonished gentleman, ‘ and I feel very 
much obliged for the information you have so politely given me.’ 

“¢Umph! very well, Sir, said he, and sat down. 

“ At the end of the second act he got up, and again accosted the same gentle- 
man, saying, ‘ Sir, upon your honour, as a gentleman, are you in your own mind 
perfectly satisfied that Leonard Mac Nally, Esq. Barrister at Law, of No. 3, Pump- 
court, in the Temple, has actually written this opera, and not Mrs. Cowley ?” 

“* Most perfectly persuaded of it, Sir,’ said the gentleman, bowing. 

“¢ Then, Sir,’ said the young Irishman, ‘ I wish you a good night; but just as 
he was leaving the box he turned to the gentleman whom he had been addressing, 
and said— 

“¢ Pray, Sir, permit meto ask, is your friend then convinced that this opera is 
written by Mr. Mac Nally, Barrister at Law, of No. 5, Pump-court, in the 
Temple ?” 

« Decidedly, Sir,’ was the reply, * we are both fully convinced of the correct- 
ness of your statement.’ 

“* Oh, then, if that is the case I have nothing more to say,’ said the Hibernian, 
* except that if you had not both assured me you were so neither of you should be 
sitting quite so easy on your seats as you do now." 

. After this parting observation he withdrew, and did not return to the box. ° 

“ T have often heard it said that Irishmen are generally prone to be troublesome 
and quarrelsome. Having, in the different countries I have visited, had the plea- 
sure of mixing much with them, I can aver, from experience, that the contrary is 
the case, and that, generally speaking, they are far from being either the one or 
the other ; and if they find that an affront is not intended for them, no nation in 
the universe will join more freely in the laugh, if even against themselves. I will 
take leave to quote an example,—Curran versus Mac Nally :— 

“ Mac Nally was very lame, and when walking had an unfortunate limp, which 
he could not bear to be told of. At the time of the Rebellion he was seized with 
a er ardour, and when the different volunteer corps were forming in Dublin, 
that of the lawyers was organized. Meeting with Curran, Mac Nally said, ‘ My 
dear friend, these are not times for a man to be idle, I am determined to enter 
the Lawyers’ Corps, and follow the camp.’ 

“* You follow the camp, my little limb of the law 2” said the wit, ‘ tut, tut, re- 
nounce the idea; you never cau be a disciplinarian.’ 

“¢ And why not, Mr. Curran ?” said Mac Nally. 

“ ¢ For this reason,’ said Curran, ‘ the moment you were ordered to march you 
would halt.’ *’ 


Mr. Kelly introduces the reader to a cousin of his, an extraordinary 
character—informs us that Mr. Sheridan was beyond measure supersti- 
tious, and would never begin anything, commence a journey, or produce a 
new piece at the Theatre, ona Friday, if he could possibly mall it. 

Mr. Kelly combines historically the conflagrations of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden ‘Theatres, in a manner which induces us to make an extract 
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from that part of his book, inasmuch as the details are highly honourable 
to the feelings of several well-known individuals. 

“ Though the destruction of Covent Garden Theatre fell li pay oe the per- 
formers, it was severely felt by the proprietors, particularl > emble, who 
had staked his all, in the purchase of his share ; however, the sympathy his loss 
excited was powerful, and the liberality he met with, noble ; it was said that His 

resent Majesty presented him with a thousand pounds, and that the Duke of 
Northumberland offered him ten thousand, which he refusedas a gift, but accepted 
as a loan, for a term of years, and gave his bond to His Grace for the repayment. 

“ There is a little history connected with this subject, which, from being highly 
creditable to all parties concerned, the public may feel pleased to know. 

“ Mr. Richard Wilson, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, (whom I am proud to call a 
friend of mine, having received many marks of kindness and hospitality from 
him, as well as from his lady, and amiable daughter, now Mrs. Randolph) was 
the solicitor and confidential man of business of His Grace the late Duke of 
Northumberland, who, knowing that he was on terms of intimacy with Kemble, 
wished him to prevail upon that great actor to give Earl Percy, the present Duke, 
some lessons in elocution. 

‘ “Kemble, when the request was made, instantly acceded to it, making only one 
in return, which was that no remuneration should be offered him, as he felt 
“—— repaid by having it in his power to gratify the Duke. 

“ The origin of this feeling in Kemble is curious, and from its trivial nature, 
not generally known. He told me himself, that in the year 1779 he was acting 
at York, where a play was in preparation, in the success of which he was deeply 
interested: the Duke of Northumberland commanded two troops of the King’s 
own Dragoons, then quartered in the city. Kemble applied to one of the of- 
ficers to permit some of the men off duty to attend the theatre to walk in the 
processions, to which application he received a somewhat ungracious reply, ac- 
companied by an observation that the soldiers had other duties to attendto. He 
then wrote to the Duke, to ask Ais permission, as commanding officer, and im- 
mediately received a favourable answer. 

“ ¢ The handsome manner,’ said Kemble to me, ‘ in which His Grace conferred 
the favour, enhanced the obligation, and never has been forgotten by me; to be 
able to evince the feeling I entertain by shewing His Grace’s son every attention 
in my power, is my highest gratification, and sufficient inducement to me to be- 
come, as you facetiously call me, ‘ a master of scholars, which no sum of money 
could induce me to do? 

On the 31st of December, 1808, the first stone of the new theatre was laid 
by His present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, as Grand Master of Freemasons, 
and a brilliant sight it was. On that day Kemble, it is reported, received a let- 
ter from the Duke of Northumberland, enclosing the bond for ten thousand 
pounds, which I have just mentioned, in which His Grace said, ‘ That as it was a 
day of rejoicing, he concluded there would be a bonfire, and he requested that 
the enclosed obligation might be thrown in, to heighten the flames.’ This mag- 
nificent donation was worthy of the house of Percy ; and the delicate and hand- 
some manner in which it was conferred, richly deserves to be recorded. 

* On the 24th February, 1809, Mr. Richard. Wilson gave a dinner to the prin- 
cipal actors and officers of Drury Lane Theatre, at his house in Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields. All was mirth and glee: it was about eleven o'clock, when Mr. Wilson 
rose and drank ‘ Prosperity and Success to Drury Lane Theatre; we filled a 
bumper to the toast ; and at the very moment we were raising the glasses to our 
lips, repeating ‘ Success to Drury Lane Theatre, in rushed the younger Miss 
Wilson, now Mrs. Montague Oxenden, and screamed out, that ‘ Drury Lane 
Theatre was in flames !° e rushed into the square and saw the dreadful sight ; 
the fire raged with such fury, that it perfectly illuminated Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
‘with the brightness of day. We ran to the scene of destruction ; Messrs, Peake 
and Dunn, the treasurers, dashed up stairs, at the hazard of their lives, to the 
iron chest, in which papers of the greatest consequence were deposited. With 
the aid of two intrepid firemen they succeeded in getting the chest into the street ; 
Jittle else was saved. - 
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“ I had not only the poignant grief of beholding the magnificent structure burn- 
ing with merciless fury, but of knowing that all the scores of the operas which I 
had composed for the theatre, the labour of years, were then consuming: it was 
an appalling sight : and, with a heavy heart, I walked home to Pall-Mall. 

“ At the door, I found my servant waiting for me, who told me that two gen- 
tlemen had just called, and, finding I was not at home, said, ‘Tell your master, 
when he comes home, that Drury Lane is now in flames, and that the Opera 
Tlouse shall go next.’ I made every effort to trace these obliging gentlemen, but 
I never heard any thing more of them. 

“ Mr. Sheridan was in the House of Commons when the dreadful event was 
made known, and the debate was one in which he was taking a — part; 
in compliment to his feelings it was moved that the House should adjourn. 

“ Mr. Sheridan said, that he gratefully appreciated such amark of attention, 
but he would not allow an adjournment, saying that ‘ Public duty ought to pre- 
cede all private interest, and with Roman fortitude remained at his post 
whilst his playhouse was burning. 

“ The next morning several of the rincipal performers called in Pall-Mall to 
consider what could be done in the dreadful position of their affairs ; and while 
we were debating, a message came from Mr. Sheridan to know where he could 
meet us! Wroughton, who was at that time our stage-manager, asked John 
Bannister, Dowton, myself, and a few more of the principal actors, to dine with 
him in Gower-street; and he wrote to Mr. Sheridan to request he would meet us 
there, which he punctually did. 

“ After dinner, lamenting the dreadful situation in which we, as well as himself, 
were placed by the conflagration, he said, that the first consideration was, how to 
find a place where we could perform, under his ‘ Drury Lane patent ;’ for, though 
the theatre was destroyed, the patent was not, but still in force, and that he would 
make every effort in his power to forward the interests and wishes of the company, 
without any private consideration of his own, until arrangements might be made 
to rebuild Drury Lane Theatre. The only request he would make, which was 
with him a sine qua non, was, that the whole of the company, with heart and 
hand, should stand by one another, and that there should be no separation ; ‘ for, 
said he, ‘I am aware that many of the principal performers may get profitable en- 

agements at the different provincial theatres, but what then would become of the 
interior ones, some of whom have large families? Heaven forbid that they should 
be d !—-No: I most earnestly recommend and entreat, that every individual 
belonging to the concern should be taken care of. Let us make a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether; and above all, make the general good our sole 
consideration. Elect yourselves into a committee; but keep in your remembrance 
even the poor sweepers of the stage, who, with their children, must starve, if not 
protected by your fostering care.’ 

“ Such were the sentiments delivered in my presence, by Mr. Sheridan, who, on 
every occasion that called for the expression of his feelings towards our profession, 
shewed himself the warmest advocate and supporter of its reputation and pros- 
perity; in confirmation of which, I cannot refrain from quoting the following 

e from a letter which he wrote to me some years since, upon my consulting 
as to some matters of importance to my professional interests. 
“In my way,’ he observes, ‘ of viewing the profession, and treating the pro- 
fessors, I never considered it fit that the proprietors should, every year, weigh and 
gauge the decrease of theatrical power which time or accident may have occa- 
sioned ; and, overlooking past services, hunt after every change and substitute 
which may, for the moment, be advantageous.’ 

“ This feeling was highly honourable to Mr. Sheridan, not only in his cha- 
racter of manager of a theatre, but as indicative of a filial feeling of respect for 
the profession of which his father had been a member, and by the exercise of 
which he had been enabled to give the splendid abilities of his gifted son the 
advantages of the best cultivation. 

* On the 25th March, 1809, the Drury Lane company performed at the Opera 
House; Mr. Taylor, the proprietor, having granted the use of his theatre gra- 
tuitously for three nights to the performers. 


“ About this period, Mr. Sheridan took me to dine with His Grace the Duke 
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of Norfolk, who had a happy knack of telling a story. One, I remember, he told 
us with great naiveté. 

“ Amongst His Grace’s owls, at Arundel Castle, was one which was named 
Lord Thurlow, from an imaginary likeness between the bird and his-Lordship. 
One morning, when the Duke was closeted with his solicitor, with whom he was 
in deep consultation upon some electioneering business, the old owl-keeper 
— at the library door, and said, ‘ My Lord, I have great news to give your 

race. 

“ ¢ Well,’ said the Duke, * what is it ?” 

“*Why, my Lord, said the man, ‘ Lord Thurlow has laid an egg this 
morning.’ 

“ Not recollecting at the moment that the owl had been nick-named ‘ Lord 
Thurlow,’ the Duke was not a little astonished; and, until the keeper explained, 
the solicitor was dreadfully scandalized by such an audacious calumny upon a 
noble Lord, who had been so long upon the woolsack.” 


Were we to gratify our inclinations, we should still continue our 
extracts from this entertaining melange, but prudence warning us that we 
have already exceeded our limits in quotation, we must, however unwil- 
lingly, close the book, assured that those who, having ‘ tasted and tried,” 
may hereafter buy, will find in its pages not only great store of amuse- 
ment, but abundance of matter important to libraries in which a particular 
department is appropriated to dramatic literature. 





STANZAS. 


RECALL that strain! whose harrowing spell 
Moves not this withered heart in vain ; 
Recall that strain! thou know’st full well 
It gives my sorrowing bosom pain. 


Why wilt thou wake that joyful measure, 
Why touch that chord in careless glee ? 

Although to thee it may bring pleasure, 
It doth bring madness unto me. 


The hand that struck that note in gladness 
Is cold and mouldering in the tomb, 
The eyes that glanced in softened sadness 
Are closed in death’s untimely gloom. 


That form of beauty’s brightest moulding— 
Where is it now ? go, search, and see ; 

Its earthly charms are now unfolding 
Their fragrance in eternity. 


O wake not, then, that joyful measure, 
Strike not that chord in careless glee ; 

Although to thee it may bring pleasure, 
It doth bring madness unto me. 
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MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


TAKEN in the aggregate, your medical students are a sad wild and harum- 
scarum set, addicted furiously enough to all the licentious pastimes of this 
most mighty metropolis, and by no means overburthened with prudence and 
circumspection. Mind, I speak of the mass; and it is very plain to perceive 
why it is thus, or, rather, how impossible it is in most instances that it should 
be otherwise. Here is a young fellow, fresh from the country, who has just 
shaken off the trammels of a rural apprenticeship, and who is sent to London 
to receive that necessary finish to his education which will enable him to slay 
in due form, and according to licence, as many of his majesty’s lieges, as he 
can get to trust themselves under the shadow of his professional wings. The 
object of his visit is straightforward and plain enough; and aunt Barbara 
has duly impressed upon his mind the direlul dangers of the great city, at the 
same time that she slyly slips into his trembling hand the long-hoarded 
guinea. He places himself in lodgings in the vicinity of that school which is 
to be honoured with his pupilage; and his first object is, I have no doubt, 
to apply altogether to his studies; and with aunt Barbara’s judicious cautions 
before his eyes, and the desire of future fame in his heart, he sets to work, 
totis viribus, and is already, in his own estimation, a marvellously clever 
fellow. He enters to CARPuE, or BROOKEs, or Sir ASTLEY COOPER; or 
perhaps to our old and highly esteemed friend, JonN ABERNETHY ; becomes 
a pupil to the hospital usually frequented by his fellow-students, and sub- 
scribes to the usual quota of lectures, which are just about five times too 
many to be properly attended to. 

Now, all this preliminary process is easy enough of achievement; but 
what becomes of our hero now? Does he attend all his lectures regu- 
larly ? Does he *¢ walk the hospital’? with due punctuality and decorum? 
Does he carefully and diligently make notes of his various lectures, and of 
the hospital cases, medical as well as surgical? Above all, does he “ read 
hard >”? For the first month he will, if he is not a very stupid fellow, do all 
this with the most praiseworthy perseverance; but at the expiration of that 
time, he will be only constant in his attendance at the anatomical lecture, 
and (if he be a pupil of that gentleman) at Sir George Tuthill’s morning 
lecture on the practice of physic and so forth; that excellent teacher having 
adopted a plan worthy of all example, which is, not to give any pupil a 
certificate who has not been really diligent in his studies under him. All 
this is natural enough; for how should a young man, who has scarcely 
arrived at years of maturity, and certainly not at those of discretion, lett 
moreover entirely to his own guidance, uncontrolled by any tangible restric- 
tions, unshackled by any very cogent obligations—how should such a spark 
shut nimself up like a hermit amidst all the glare and bustle of this metro- 

lis? We might just as well expect that a young hawk, when freed from 
the coercion of his hood and jesses, would perch quietly upon our wrist amid 
the “ vos borders’’ of the green wood ; or that the uncoupled fox-hound 
would crouch at our feet and lick our hand on the hill-side. Study, in truth, 
properly so called, constitutes but a very small proportion of the avocations 
of your thorough-paced medical student, during the first two years of his 
metropolitan migration. London has too many temptations to be easily re- 
sisted 7 one whose unsophisticated nature les hitherto only dabbled in 
green fields, or running brooks, or, at most, in the not very intricate 
machinery of a country assembly. Besides, there is the evil of bad com- 
pany. Ip an anatomical class, consisting of some two or three hundred 
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young men, there will be a fair and proper proportion of ‘ black spirits,” 
and these will lose no opportunity to fasten upon and corrupt the “ green- 
horn.” There is another evil also: where the class is so numerons, the 
teacher cannot, even if he would, secure the constant attendance of his pupils, 
and so they are left to do just as they please. In these respects the baadiel 
student is far more exposed than he of the law. Your law-student, for 
appearance-sake, must, in most instances, attend a certain number of hours 
daily in chambers; and this number not a very limited one. Your medical 
student is compelled to do no such thing. All his attendances are voluntary : 
his time is his own: he has nobody to watch over his actions, or guide his 
steps. If he devote an hour or two daily to lectures, it is well enough, the 
evening may be spent at the theatre, the cyder-cellar, the Cheshire-cheese, the 
Rainbow, or even the Coal-hole! and nobody but the landlady of the lodging 
house is the wiser. 

But notwithstanding all this, he has a fixed object in view, to which all his 
serious thoughts are directed, the obtainment, namely, of his diplomas; and, 
with nine-tenths of the students, this is a// they have at heart as the ultimate 
result-of their professional studies. Apothecaries’ Hall is first to be “ passed,” 
and then * the College,”’ that is Collegium Regale Chirurgorum! The first 
is an exploit which may be managed without much difficulty; not so the 
second, A tolerable knowledge of the practice of physic, and of the dif- 
ferent drugs and preparations, with a smattering -of chemistry and anatomy, 
will qualify any person to kill or cure, as it may happen, all the patients he 
can procure as an apothecary ; and any youth who can read and write, and 
ie a prescription,* need be under no very terrible alarm as to the 
** Hall.” 

But the qualifications for ‘* the College” are widely different; and their 
attainment requires the constant attention of many months, in order to insure 
success. In every class in town there are three distinct sets or divisions of 
pupils: first, those who having sown the most luxuriant of their wild oats, 
are ‘* grinding” hard for the College; second, those who are applying by 
fits, and preparing only for the Hall; third, those who are doing nothing, 
except sleeping or chattering at lecture, and ‘ larking,” or, to use a more 
genteel word, ** philandering” all the rest of the day. The first set is com- 
posed of those students who have been longest in town, with, occasionally, 
a younger and more sedulous pupil. All their talk 1s of the College ; and 
the ordeal to which they all look forward is anticipated with an anxiety and 
dread, which pervades the spirit of the most audacious and confident. It is a 
common thing to see pupils actually in a fever for the two or three days 
before they “ go up;” and all of them crawl about the dissecting room, 
peering here and there, looking first at one “ subject,’’ and then at another, 
with all the feverish restlessness of those whose minds are ill at ease. They 
are regarded by their fellow-students, more especially by those who are 
thinking of speedily undergoing the same trial, with that sort of intense 
interest which one criminal feels for another, who is about to be tried for a 
similar offence. Very abundant are the expressions of encouragement and 
well-wishing from all: and many a hearty adjuration is offered up that the 
candidates may not “ get under’ Sin WittiAM Buizarp, or Mr. ABer- 
NETHY. Perhaps, after all, there is more horror in the anticipation of this 
ordeal, than in the actual reality; be that as it may, (for we must leave so 





* A knowledge of Latin is an important desideratum at the Hall, and it is a common 
saying in the schools, that if a young man can construe the prescriptions produced by the 
reaiae there, he is safe. Does this depend upon the ‘‘ omne ignotum pro magnifice” of 

satirist ? 
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knotty a point to be decided by Mr. CoLertpGe) altogether it is rather a 
formidable affair, as the pale, ghastly, shivering, sad candidates too plainly 
evince. 

It is not a hundred years since I myself obtained my diploma; and of 
course I shall never forget the event. The hours of examination are from 
six to ten or eleven in the evening; and the first ceremony consists in the 
examination of the proper certificates. Each candidate is called in to the 
two junior examiners, (Str ASTLEY Cooper and Mr. ABERNETHY) and 
the certificates are scrutinized in the student’s presence. After this, they are 
called in to be examined in rotation, according to the order in which they 
have inserted their names on the list; and as soon as one pupil has been 
examined, a bell, rung by the President, notifies the event, and summons 
another to supply liis place. I well remember the thrilling effect which the 
sound of that “* dreadful bell” had upon my nerves, already rendered trebly 
sensitive by anxiety and apprehension, when it summoned me before a tri- 
bunal, the verdict of which had been unnecessarily fidgetting me for more 
than a month, I entered the room as manfully as I well could: made a bow 
worthy of Mons. Vestris to the President, and, to my utter dismay, was 
directed to proceed to the table, over which Mr. ABERNETHY, then unknown 
to me as a friend, presided. But my fears soon vanished: Mr, ABERNETHY 
examined me strictly, but fairly, and in less than half an hour I held in my 
hand his card of approyal. .I1 was now a Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and although I was perfectly conscious of my own consequence, 
and marvellously elate thereat, I did not, as many do, go and finish the night 
at a tavern: I did a much wiser thing, for I went home, and read the first 
volume of Guy Mannering ! 

I have incidentally mentioned a variation that existed between the students 
at law, and the students at medicine ; there is another which I may notice, that 
is, the total absence of a knowledge of general literature, or an inclination 
for scribbling among the latter. The majority of our Magazines and Reviews 
are sustained by the labours of the legal student ; but it would be a very rare 
occurrence, indeed, to find any of the lucubrations of a medical student in any 
of our periodicals, excepting, perhaps, in that precious concern called “ THE 
Lancet.” The caco#thes scribendi is not, in truth, to be numbered amongst his 
sins ; these are multifarious enough, in all conscience, without one so grievous 
as this : and he would be considered a rare bird, “ nigroque simiilima cygno,” 
who by chance or by design wasted his time thus sillily. Taken as a class, 
they are woefully illiterate; many have not received even the rudiments of a 
tolerable education : few are even bearable classics: and a vast proportion are 
decidedly ignorant of the common forms of English composition ; so they go 
to bleed horses and dogs in the country, or what is not much more enviable, 
either Hottentots in Southern Africa, or savages (British as well as native), in 
Senegal or New South Wales. 

Yet have I known one or two brilliant exceptions to this just and general 
description : one, in particular, I have many melancholy reasons to remem- 
ber. It existed in the person of a young man who was evidently calculated 
for very uncommon attainments, To a mind possessing a most extraordinary 
power of comprehension, were added, a conception so vivid, a spirit so vast 
and speculative, and perseverance so unwearied, that the mere matter-of-fact 
principles and minutie of anatomy and physiology, were no more than 
mere household words to him. The science, which chance, rather than 
design, had led him to study, did not present sufficient occupation for his in- 
tense and ardent mind; it was a field too limited for his comprehensive 


genius, which soared above the clouds of earthly lore, and found in the prose 
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cution of knowledge, above the reach of common minds, employment and 
pastime sufficient to preserve it from stagnation. D.’s extent of information 
upon subjects unconnected with, as well as appertaining to his profession, 
was very great, and several of the literary journals of the day contained 
articles of great ability written by him. ihe reason to know that many 
a young man finds the pounds, shillings, and pence, received for contribu- 
tions to Magazines, a source of great convenience in the way of income; 
some few have entirely supported themselves by writing, and continued to 
prosecute their studies with respectability and etfect. D. was one of these, 
for his widowed mother was too poor to afford him any assistance with her 
own scanty income ; and so he went on writing, and reading, and studying, 
living the life of a hermit, with the talents of a philosopher, and moving 
among his fellow-students apparently as happy and as gay of heart as any of 
them. He was a great favourite with us all; but I had a powerful cause to 
love him as a brother. is health was very much impaired, probably by the 
ardent and unceasing action of a mind always at work, and therefore con- 
stantly operating upon a body never remarkable for being robust, wearing 
out its machinery, and gradually undermining the stamina, upon the strength 
of which all healthy action depended. Had he had opportunities, he would 
doubtless have been a brilliant ornament of his profession: but the res 
augusta domi compelled him to go’as an assistant-surgeon in the navy, where 
his ** sickness-broken body”? soon sank under the pressure of fatigue which 
the duties of his situation imposed. He was taken ill of a fever on a voyage 
to St. Vincent’s, and all that [ heard of poor D. was contained in the follow- 
ing extract from the captain’s log-book :—‘* On our voyage to St. Vincents’, 
died H— D . Taken ill at 11 a.m. on the 6th of June, of a violent 
fever ; departed on the 8th, and was put into the sea at 12 A.M. on the 9th,” 
Sic transit gloria! | 

Another pupil of my acquaintance was of a more extraordinary composi- 
tion, if possible, than H. D. With all D.’s powers of rapid conception and 
intense application, he was, without exception, the most profligate dog in the 
class ; his mornings were spent in the dissecting room, and many, | fear 
very many, of his nights under the uncivil canopy of the watch-house. A 
desperate fellow he was, too, for the fancy, and for all the genteel, graceful, 
and killing accomplishments thereunto appertaining. If there was a fight 
fifty miles from town, J. was sure to be present; and no one of his standing 
was better versed in the sublime art and mystery of betting. He was an 
Italian by birth as well as by temperament; and, in person, he was tall, raw- 
boned, dark, shambling, and a capital fencer. As for his milling” pro- 
pensities, | have had many opportunities of bearing very unwilling testimony 
to his prowess in this particular, inasmuch as | have more than once rashly 
adventured to cope with him, and always to my own peculiar detriment. He 
was also an excellent linguist: could talk French, German, and | think 
Spanish; English and Italian were of course familiar to him, and he was a 
very tolerable classic. For music he entertained all the taste, genius, and 
enthusiasm of his country, and I have heard him sing with infinite feeling 
some of the finest airs of Mozart and Rossini; the latter, however, was his 
favourite, for he was personally acquainted with him, and, if he was to be 
credited, had been involved in more than one scrape with that eccentric 
signor. I have said he was by disposition an Italian: I saw a proof of this 
one day that startled the comparatively quiet souls of us Britons. He had 
been wrestling with a fellow-pupil, who speedily threw him; J. rose up 
quietly enough, but snatching a scalpel from a case near him, he made a 
plunge at his successful antagonist, and would, as he himself afterwards de- 
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clared, have gladly thrust it into the student’s heart, had not the youth been 
sufficiently dexterous to receive the point of the knife in his hand. 

J.’s talents were certainly very versatile, but he was decidedly the best 
anatomist in the class; at one moment he would be demonstrating the ana- 
tomy of the arm or the brain, the course of some intricate nerves, or the 
peculiar formation of some important organ ; at another, he would be run- 
ning through the airs of some favourite opera, and then forming a bet on an 
impending battle, or making an —— for a rendezvous at some tavern 
in the evening, or narrating the adventures and successes of his last assigna- 
tion. And thus he went on till he obtained his diploma, when he left 
London, and is now sowing his wild oats on the banks of the Tiber. 

Notwithstanding, however, the general heedlessness of our medical students, 
there always have been, and always will be, some choice and eager spirits, 
whose whole hearts and minds are absorbed in the study of a science than 
which none can be more interesting, more important, or more beneficial to 
mankind. Hence it is that England can proudly boast of a COOPER, a 
Bropiz, an ABERNETHY, a HoRNE, a LAWRENCE, and several other 
splendid names in this department of her science and her learning ; and 
hence it is, that medicine and surgery have emerged out of that empirical 
gloom in which they were formerly immersed. The success and fame of 
these ‘* master spirits” will stimulate others to the achievement of a similar 
elevation ; and many a youthful heart is now glowing with the anticipation of 
one day rising to the summit of a profession, which has for its object the alle- 
viation of bodily anguish, the dispensation of comfort and happiness, and the 
aa and preservation of the greatest.of all earthly blessings— 

R. 





THE GIPSY’S SONG. 


THE gipsies’ life is a merry life, 
And ranting boys we be, 
We pay to none or rent or tax, 
And live untith’d and free. 
None care for us, for none care we, 
And where we list we roam, 
And merry boys we gipsies be, 
Tho’ the wild woods are our home. 


And come what will brings no dismay, 
Our minds are ne’er perplext ; 

For if to-day’s a swaly da ; 
We meet with luck the next. 

And thus we sing and kiss our mates, 
While our chorus still shall be, — 

Bad luck to tyrant magi 


And the gipsies’ camp still free. 


To mend old pans and bottom chairs 
Around the towns we tramp, 


When a day or two our purse repairs, 
And plenty fills our camp; 
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And our songs we sing, and our fiddles sound 
Their catgut harmony, 

While echo tills the woods around 
With gipsy liberty. 


The green grass is our softest bed, 
The sun our clock we call, 

The nightly sky hangs over head, 
Our curtains house and all, 

Tho’ houseless while the wild winds blow, 
Our joys are uncontroll'd ; 

We barefoot dance thro’ winter’s snow, 
When others die with cold. 


Our maidens they are fond and free, 
And lasting are their charms ; 
Brown as the berry on the tree, 
No sun their beauty harms : 
Their beauties are no garden blooms, 
That fade before they flower ; 
Unshelter’d where the tempest comes, 
They smile in sun and shower. 


And they are wild as the woodland hare, 
That feeds on the evening lea; 
And what care we for ladies fair, 
Since ours are fond and free ? 
False hearts hide in a lily skin, 
But ours are coarse and fond ; 
No parson’s fetters link us in,— 
Our love’s a stronger bond. 


Tho’ the wild woods are our house and home, 
Tis a home of liberty ; 
Free as the summer clouds we roam, 
And merry boys we be. 
We dance and sing the year along, 
And loud our fiddles play ; 
And no day goes without its song, 
While every month is May. 


The hare that haunts the fallow grounds, 
And round the common feeds ; 

.’ The fox that tracks the woodland bounds, 
And in the thicket breeds ; 

These are the neighbours where we dwell, 
And all the guests we see, 

That share and love the quiet well 
Of gipsy liberty. 


The elements are grown our friends, 
And leave our huts alone ; 

The thunder-bolt that shakes and rends 
The cotter’s house of stone, 
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Flies harmless by our blanket roof, 
Where the winds may burst and blow ; 
For our camps, tho’ thin, are tem roof, 
And buffet rain and snow. ets 


May the lot we’ve met our lives befall, 
And nothing worse attend ; 

So here’s success to gipsies all, 
And every gipsy’s friend. 

And while the ass that bears our camp 
Can find a common free, 


Around Old England’s heaths we'll tramp 
In gipsy liberty. 


THEATRICALS—GREAT ACTORS. 


‘‘ Tile per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
re ...+) meum qui pectus inuniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus,” Hor, Lis. 2. Er. 1. 


WE were once much entertained by the entrance of a set of strolling 
players into a country village. The manager was a gouty little fellow, with 
dignity enough inter suos to have done honour to the cothurnus of /éschylus, 
and politeness to every body else sufficient to set up a member for West- 
minster in any The heroes of the sock and buskin played much the 
same part off the stage in worn teguments, with light purses, and 7 
hearts. There were many little pieces of friendship done to them, whic 
brought out the latent aheee of the villagers ; and the bills, at the top of 
which Macbeth was set in great red letters, bowed into their residences 
by the manager, who acted the speaker at an impeachment, raised thoughts 
*‘ few and far between,”’ in their unstimulated lives. ‘Ihe audience did not 
mind the faint glare of the sorry dishes, the faded finery of the dresses, the 
cracked voices of some of the players, and the ill-taste of the potent declama- 
tion of others. We believe it thought the whole showed magnificently. The 
supermundane creations of our great poet, and the picture of a grand spirit 
wrought on to do murder, ensuring its own doom, rivetted, with the fabled 
— magic, the mass of spirits, who, but for the poor players, might 
never be made wiser or better by the purifying portraiture of guilt. ‘The 
jokes of the farce, aided by acting that an helaieaeiiead taste would 
call buffoonery, set the villagers on laughing remorselessly. The night was 
an era in the unimaginative monotony of their lives—a modicum of brightened 
existence, that went much farther towards softening and spiritualizing them, 
than witnessing the exhibitions of the ring, or lion fights, for centuries. 

The theatre gives much pleasure, though not perhaps so intense as this, 
to those classes in the metropolis who are not fashionable enough to cut 
aaa en hours, the inroads of the Goths in Covent-garden 

-lane, of the the leaders of bon ton, 
easel! nearly orate sue about gentility from our 
national drama. Our own mimes have no chance with exotic Buffi ; Soprant 
have beat our ians hollow. ‘Cease your funning,” would be a 
suitable monition, if Miss Stephens’ plebeian hearers had no better taste than 
their betters; it is long since “hope” would have “ told a flattering tale’”’ 
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to the managers, if the Italian malaria had gone much farther east; in that 
case, ‘* There is nae luck about the house,’”’ would have been an appropriate 
melody for Mr. Broadhurst. One who cares not a fig for music, cannot help 
thinking it hard that honest people are forced to like it. God help him! he 
knows nothing about the matter—every body must be in raptures with the 
Opera. ‘* Quant 2 piu Bella; and he must sing in chorus ‘* Di tanti pal- 
wi,’” even though he has ears as obese asa porpus. Yes—‘* La ci darem 
mano.”” People who do not need to gulp in haste asfew viands, as an 
apology for a dinner, and swallow their wine as if a million Timours were at 
their heels, to be absolutely able to get to the theatre before the play be 
done, enjoy the drama in the way their fathers did in the good old times. 

What a world of joyous meaning is there in a play bill! The kind of 
entertainment, of which it sets out an account, is a pleasant puzzle; the 
names of old favourites are redolent of happy hours, and new appellatives 
loquent of coming ones. Pictures of fashion or suffering, set off by the 
actor’s art, open the wells of imaginative thought that have been dried up b 
commune with the world, and the warm gush of intellectual life thrilling tied 
us makes us feel that spiritual natures were made for something greater than 
getting paltry wealth. And how joyous to dash aside our cares, and give our- 
selves up to the enjoyment of folly grown romantic; to have the wrinkles of 
sorrow smoothed off the heart by merry jests; to laugh at the jokes that 
shake the sides of a large assembly! No lurking harshness surely can beset 
our hearts that laugh in chorus. If we had no spiritual pleasures to sweep 
off the moths and cobwebs from our hearts, we should a wretched set 
of money-getters—clutching at a golden fleece more horrent than that of 
Colchos—Midases, lacking a Pactolus—the worshippers of an El Dorado, 
cold, hopeless, and unimaginative. 

It is fair that those who raise these pleasures * ethereal braid, i 
woven,” should be handsomely paid; if the — determined how t 
money they paid to the managers should be used, they would give an ample 
portion of it to the actors who gave them most pleasure. t our great 
actors do so is shown by throngs running to see them. A writer in Black- 
wood has discovered that the whole system is bad—that Messrs. Elliston, 
Kemble, Willet, and Forbes, have let their great actors get to be their mas- 
ters—that they are paid much too munificently—that they should be engaged 
to play all kinds of parts on all kinds of nights, &c. ae 

e shall go a little more deeply than is common into the qualifications of 
a great actor, to show how he should be paid. 

The Greek sculptors took the finest human features; cast them in their 
minds; gave imaginative touches to some of them, and set them together in 
an ideal whole. en they drew the gods, - idealized the human fea- 
tures, and raised them into images super-terrestrially grand and graceful. The 
Greek dramatists proceeded exactly in the same way. They took nature 
under a given ion; painted how it would show itself; and blended their 
draughts with ideal touches, so artfully, that the whole seemed pure nature. 
The mimesis in the beautiful dramas of Sophocles, and in the parts, not de- 
formed by ill-taste, of Euripides’ plays, is of this kind. The last (Edipus, 
instar omnium, is a picture of him, bent down by a crime which fate could 
scarcely have made more horrent, and by ill-treatment, staying at Colonos to 
get repose. The b@autiful ideal conception of the light, long unlucent in his 
adtgxray cuudcrwr, Shining in his worn frame to guide him to the grove of 
the Eumenides, is so finely blended with the natural “ everlasting farewell” 
of a Greek, in the mental state, and with the religious notions of @dipus, 
that the whole strikes us as a pure.draught of nature. 
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The figures ZEschylus showed on the stage were idealized into super-hum.__ 
grandeur, in the mode of the sculptors. 


“ Now will I lead thee, by no friendly hand 
Sustained or guided, where my life must close ; 
But never, never breathe to mortal ear 
The place of that mysterious sepulchre ; 
* * . * . 

Now the strong impulse of the inspiring god 

Leads to the spot; then let us onward now, 

Nor shrink in awe struck reverence. O my daughters ! 
Follow me thither; I am now your guide, 

As ye so long have been your wretched father’s. 
Advance—yet touch me not ; unaided all 

That long and last asylum shall I find, 

Where this worn frame is fated to repose. 
This—this way pass; for Hermes in that path 
Directs me, and the queen of these dark realms. 

O light, dear light, long from mine eyes obscured, 
Thy last, last beam now warms this nerveless frome 
Onward, I pass to hide life’s waning ra 

In death's chill darkness. Most illustrious king, 
Blessings on thee, thy state, thy faithful friends ; 
Oft in the hour of conquest and of fame 

Revere my memory, prosper by my doom.” 


The chevaleresque dramatists have portrayed nature in the same way. 

‘¢ Leir the sonne of Baldud, who was admitted ruler over the Britaines, in the 
yeare of the world 3105, at what time Ioas reigned in Juda,”’ did not talk and 
act like Shakspeare’s Lear. Yet every human heart feels the vraisemblance 
of the play. Why?—because the ideal strokes are added with such art that 
they show like nature. Enthusiastic young men, like Hamlet, have wished to 
revenge crimes, and, lacking courage, have raised shadows to slay, instead of 
men. But the revelation from the superior world,* and the imaginative touches 
all over the piece, give it a tragic grandeur. The poet’s imaginative charac- 
ters—Ariel, and Oberon, and Puck, and the witches in Macbeth, and Richard, 
and Iago—for we do not think there was ever a villain without a trait of good- 
ness—areidrawn by idealizing the beautiful or the grand, and the ill, human 

ualities. | 

, There are two things requisite in a player—a just conception of his author, 
and an exact reflection of the conception. Where is he to get a conception 
of Shakspeare’s grand creations? In his own imaginative soul. How shall 
he know how the emotions of which he has got a conception will show them- 
selves? By studying nature? Not in this money-getting world; for there are 
no such beings. ere may be shows here and there of the passion he 
wishes to portray; but there are a thousand chances against his meeting with 
them ; if es they are faint and isolated. And, then, mee is he to 
draughts of the ideal touches given to his by the which must 

te aie picturing as well as in the drama, te do ai own soul ; 
if he do not find them there, he will get them no where else. Look next at 
the difficulty of the actual reflection. A sculptor takes a person in one scene 
of a drama; draws him in marble; if the statue do not please him, he can 
make another and another ; and at last he chances on a representation perfect, 
like the Laocoon of the given emotion. The actor does. not sculpture the 
passion in marble, but in his own body; he cannot mould and remould his 
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portraiture—he must Int it off at once; he does not work in solitude, but 
under the nervous agitation of a populous studio; he has not the emotion of 
one moment to paint, but the emotions of a great number of moments; if he 
fail in portraying one, he is damned. When he has drawn a perfect series of 
impassioned sculptures, his task 1s only half done. The emotions appropriate 
to each member of the series must:also be painted in vocal tones. LExcel- 
lence in this second kind of mimesis, indispensible in a grand player, requires 
natural capabilities of a peculiar kind, and much study. ‘The imaginative 

wer, then, he needs, if not genius,—if that word mean* bringing t r 
ideas which have not been associated before,—yet, in receiving the lights of 
genius, and in reflecting, in a succession of tones and sculptured attitudes, 
their lustre, a dimness, or beauty, or grandeur, comes very near it. 

Roscius, ** nihil illo clarius, nihil nobilius,” could bear nothing short of 
perfection in an actor. Iflandft thought a player should let all the motives 
that had wrought on the character he portrayed be seen ; and his representation 
of Franz Moor illustrated his theory. The parallel drawn in this paper be- 
tween sculpture and histrionism was suggested by a living actor, when 
talking of one who plays Richard, and the painter who draws him in one 
scene. 

As the talent which a great actor needs is of a very high cast, his physical 
exertions are terrible. Mrs. Siddohs often sunk down after playing her great 

rts, and Mr. Kean had better work a week in any given way than act 
Richard once. But twenty, or thirty, or fifty pounds a night is a stupendous 
sum to give a player ! 

Mr. Young, and Mr. Macready, are’ very clever men; and if they had taken 
to the church, or law, or physic, or commerce, and succeeded in it, they 
would have made at least three times as much money in the year as they 
would do on the stage, if they got twenty or thirty pounds a night. Mr. 
Kean has made sixty thousand pounds since he came out in 1815; it is little 
more than what a first rate London physician gains in much less time, But 
there are chances against succeeding as a physician—yes ; and when an actor 
appears on a metropolitan stage, a word, a whisper, the shadow of a straw 
may damn him. He plays a terrible game ; if he fail, the labour of his youth 
is thrown away as absolutely as if it were given to the winds of heaven, 

Though we think a great actor should be munificently paid, we should be 
sorry to see it done if it kept inferior talent from the theatre. It would be 
ridiculous enough to see a set of fantoccini nodding and wriggling about one 
man who “ bestrides the Thespian world like a Colossus,’”’ a bevy of dwarfs 
fluttering about a Titan, a Brobdignag company crawling and crouching under 
a dramatic Gulliver. This was not the case under the old regime; if those 
who like the new one say it was, the matter is no better now. There are 
fewer actors; Mr. Warde is a clever enough man, but “no more” to Mr. 
Young ‘“ than we to Hercules.” There is no use of the twenty pounds a 
week regulation, but putting money in the managers’ pockets. 

We have done ak salaries, and turn tothe actors. Mr. Young seems often 
to conceive his author ill; at least he hides his knowledge of him under a 
conventional sort of gentlemanly acting. His stage deportment is a perfect 
series of sculptured attitudes; and nothing can, be fancied finer in its way 
than his declamation. In mere pieces of elocution, in parts of blunt 
passion, like Pierre, his most finished performance, and in isolated portraitures 
of emotion suiting the intonation of his voice, like the discovery scene in 





* See Thomas Brown. + Mad. de Staél de Allemagne, II. 27. 
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Sir Edward: Mortimer, and the quarrel scene in Brutus, he is unrivalled. He 
is our own favourite. 

Mr. Kean is a fine subject for a set of antitheses. With a wretched voice, 
he can express nearly all the modifications of passion, from its blaze in 
Richard, down to its dying out in his bidding farewell to all things in Othello; 
with a sorry figure, most of his attitudes are studies for a painter; he is the 
buffo of the side scenes, and on the stage you see his forehead absolutely 
whitening, and his gaze fired, as if the mundane sounds, and shows, and 
lustres had finished on that dreadful Banquo ; for a coup de grace he is great 
in uin and in Othello, His conception of his author is generally just ; 
and gulphing the parts charged for the gods, his reflection of it, especially in his 
face, complete. 

Mr. Macready copied Kean’s bursts of passion, and improved on them. 
With noble attitudes, and a voice which swells out in potency, or thrills you 
in whispers, he draws the lights, and gloom, and whirlwinds, and under-cur- 
rents of p passion. He could conceive his part justly, if he did not force him- 
self into new paths. His Virginius, where the sin of originality was not 
indispensible, showed this. If he hada good face, and did not need to pick 
his way to avoid the footsteps of precedent actors, he would be a perfect 
performer. 

How many pleasant reminiscences does a review of the history of our stage 
raise. There are Betterton, the father of our tragic painting, the melody of 
whose elocution gave an air of poetry to the clinquant of the playwrights of 
his time—and Mountford, whose words 


ce like flakes of snow 
Melted as they fell.” 
and Nokes, the personification of a joke—and Mrs. Bracegirdle, who 
«* snatched a grace beyond the reach of art””—and_. Wilkes, the fine gentle- 
man of the stage—and Booth, the Young of his time in graceful attitudes, 
and gorgeous declamation—* whom the blind might have seen in his voice, 
and the deaf might have heard in his lenges Cibber, the most pleasant 
of egotists; and Quin, whose histrionic reputation is ‘‘set off to the world in 
the glistering foil’? of his gulose propensities; and Macklin, the cordage of 
whose face was articulated in Shylock; and Mrs, Oldfield, and Mrs, Margaret 
Woffington, fair, and graceful, and fascinating; and Mrs. Cibber, melting all 
hearts by her a and Mrs. Pritchard, by her lofty grief; and Garrick, 
** born universal heir to all humanity ;” and Barry, who wooed in ‘a hea- 
venly hue of words, like sunbeams ;” and John Palmer, of the Royalty. with 
his eternal white handkerchief at his lips, “* and a leg, such a leg!’ and 
Bensley, who told a tale of sepulchral hozrors, ** whose — word would 
harrow up the soul ;” and gentleman Lewis, the gayest and most mercurial of 
our actors; and Quick, the moving picture of gullibility; and Henderson, 
who gave super-human vividness of expression to the shades of thought; and 
Mrs. Abington, herself a picture of the beauty and nobility she drew; and 
Miss Farren, and Miss Tree, for we cannot part them, ful, and retiring, 
over whom Augelli might have sung the beautiful melody, 
* Deh Mira, ————————- spuntar la rosa 

Dal verde suo modesta, e verginella: 

Che mezzo aperta ancora, e mezzo ascosa, — 

Quanto si mostra men, tanto é pid bella.” 





Ger. Las. XVI. 
And Mrs. Jordan, whose joyous laugh rang from her soul and touched every 
human thing ; and Siddons, the Queen of ; and Kemble “the noblest 


Roman of them all ;” and Miss O’Neil, one of whose smiles or tears set at rest 
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the theories of the critics; and Munden, who absolutely made faces, and 
whose features, after you had thought they had taken all possible comic com- 
binations, were ready to start out into fresh jokes, 

Actors, it has been often said, live more intensely on applause than any 
other class of people; and many of them cherish a hope of an eternal echo 
of it. They will have an ample reversion in the sympathies of the lovers of 
the drama; but very few need look to getting into that spiritual assemblage, 
whom intellectual or imaginative greatness, or “la carita del natio loco,” as 
Dante says, has immortalized. Roscius, Talma, most on account of 
his having taught Napoleon to sit on his throne, our own Garrick, Siddons, 
and Kemble, and we have doubts of the two last, are all who have left a 
ATNLH ES Cikbe 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEM. 
' BY MR. EDWARD GEOFFREY GAMBADO LISTON BULWER. 


WE feel a degree of heartfelt pleasure and delight in noticing the produc- 
tions of ingenious youth. We are old, but age has not chilled in us the 
genial affection, and we still wish'to extend to others patronage of the same 
kind as gratified our own youthful vanity, and directed our energies to the 
acquisition of further knowledge. We confess that to the kindness of our 
early instituters we owe much of those stores of intellectual treasure which 
have contributed now to make the season of age delightful, and those thou- 
sand recollections of that bland and agreeable nature which diffuse pleasure 
over the soul and content over the features, the 

Candida semper 
Gaudia, &c. 
Far be from us the crabbed spirit which makes men of our age too often look 
with sourness or jealousy on the productions of the contemporaries of our 
dsons. 

We therefore took up with pleasure Mr. Edward Geoffry Gambado Liston 
Bulwer’s prize poem, at Cambridge, this year. It is indeed a first-rate com~ 
position on the subject of sculpture. Homer, and many others now needless 
to be mentioned, have been much applauded for suiting the sound and har- 
mony of their verses to their subject, and this is the first perfection of the 
poet before us, His verses are like sculpture, hard, stony, gritty—they 
sound just like the mallet of our friend Allan Cunningham, chiseling away after 
Chantry. As the poem goes on, you think you hear the iron grating over 
granite, the saw sinks into your soul, and when you attempt to open your 
mouth to read, you find it as effectually choaked up as if you had ina 
stone-mason’s san for half an hour, inhaling ‘pypsum dust, until your throat 
was Macadamized. If the words do get out, they infallibly have an effect as 
if falling out of a mud as thick as an autumnal layer in the Barbican, on the 
evening of a cattle market at Smithfield. This is the first perfection of the 
eS of Mr. Eugenius Geoffry Liston Bulwer, Fellow Commoner of Trinity 


People may think that we, in conformity with our — les of 
patronizing youthful poetics, are pushing our. panegyric too far; but we 
shall let ian judge for themselves. Like the sage in Hierocles, who gave a 
brick as a sample of his house, we shall lift out the first handful in one of 
the Bulwerian structures, as a specimen of the stony mould, Here is the 
Colossus of Rhodes— 
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s * Which bestrode 

The free waves like ambition ! while they flowed, 

Hushing their wrath like slaves, as through yon arch, 

Fraught with earth's wealth, the proud barks went their march.” 

What a grand line is the last! arch—fraught—earth’s—wealth—proud— 
barks—went—march! ‘lhere is not a mallet in London would do it better 
Again, we have the Laocoon in the following marble— | 

“ Not subdued, 

Though nature faint—though every fibre burst, 

Scathed—stifled—crushed! \et vengeance wreak its worst ; 

Fate, terror, hell, let loose your powers of ill, 

Wring the racked form, the soul shall scorn you still.” 
Burst—scath ifled—crushed—worst—wreak—wring—racked — form— 
scorn! Magnificent masonry! every tap of the hammer tells, You hear the 
brawny arm of the youth of Nithdale thwack, thwacking it away. Nothing 
can be finer. 

Sculpture, we are aware, is a dead imitation of a living original. In this 
also Ephraim Gregory Liston Bulwer judiciously resembles his theme. We 
ali know Lord Byron’s description of the dying gladiator; now, though its 
hero is dying, that description is alive. Bulwer has here put in his masonic 
hand :— 


‘* Behold, where in his nerved and:naked might, 
Rushes the circus champion to the fight : 
Stretches the gaunt arm in its sweeping length ; 
Starts from each limb the eloquence of strength, — 
On the bent brow, pride, power, and conquest reign : 
From the curved lip the spirit breathes disdain ; 
And all the savage, in his sternest mood, 
= from the form, unawed and unsubdued ! 
here, mid yon puny race of courts can be, * 
Son of the woods, a champion meet for thee ? 
The strife is o’er—even as a broken bow, 
Nerveless and spent, the Terrible lies low ; 
He leans upon fis hand-—the lion crest 

Bows to the dust, and from the untamed breast 

Falls, drop by drop, life’s tide: the eye is dim, 

And o’er the buckler droops the giant limb, 

And death is on the mighty.” 171—187. 

There is the dead copy; we bow down before Byron: it would be idolatry 
to bend the knee to Bulwer’s image, hewn out of pudding stone, Yet Bul- 
wer, no doubt, imagines himself a chip of the old block. In the above descrip- 
tion is one famous phrase, which we recommend to the notice of those 
ingenious gentlemen, who, to the credit and improvement of our. literature, 
report for the prize-ring— 

“ Starts from each limb the eloquence of strength.” 
Instead of saying, in the next report, “‘ Tom Cannon let fly, right and left, 
his one-twos into the mazzard of the Chelsea snob,” it will sound much 
genteeler to say, after Bulwer, that then “started from his limb the eloquence 
of strength,”’ and he floored him dead, dropped like a wether in Warwick- 
lane. It would be much more pastoral and poetic. or eat 

The next great perfection of a poem is its choice of language: the As&ic, 
we believe Aristotle calls it, but we are not quite sure, having in a great 
measure forgotten our Greek. In this Mr. Ebenezer Grimaldi Liston Bulwer 
is een ; he occasionally reminds us of that greatest of poets, the 
late Mr. John Keates, a poet of power, purgation, and pathos, ex. gr.— 

| be. “ Whiskey in the process of distillation. " 
“ The spirit stored within its still recess.” - |. 20. 
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“ A sky rocket. 
. = the a ee of the sky.” 320. 
e reading the evening papers. 
“ The aan we borne on thought’s alta car, 
Tracked the vague moon, and read the mystic star.” 822. 
An epithet, we suppose, derived from the oracular intelligence of that paper. 
We have never seen the Moon, it is probably a misprint for the Sun :— 
“ A warming pan in a brazier's shop-w'ndow on a sunny day. 
“ Where is that brazen pomp was wont to throw 
Back on the sun the glory of his glow ?” 

The alliteration here is so pretty, that we regret we cannot give any in- 
formation about this lost piece of furniture, concerning which Mr. 
‘Epaphroditus Gambado Liston Bulwer so anxiously asks. 

“ Mr. Croften Cribe in quest of fairy stories. 
“ Gleans the rich harvest from each haunted shore.” 

For the sake of Mr. T. C. C. we hope that the harvest will be rich in 
every point of view ; we suppose it has been so already, from his getting the 
gout. 


“ A cockney poet — Bacchanal poetry in Italy, 
“ 


Tiber's glassy wave 
Crouches, where Brutus trod, 
Yon supple slave. 
* * * * * * 

* * * * * * 

Where in those halls harmonic waked her strings, 

Hark the harsh shout of gothic revel rings.” 198. 
This alludes, of course, to Leigh Hunt’s last poem, ‘* Bacchus in Tuscany.” 

But it is not fair to copy the whole poem; we therefore refer the reader 
who wishes to know about the ‘ day bammed by a thousand sweets,’ 
“ heavens blue beauty,’’ (the opposite, of course, of blue ruin) ; ** ages fresh 
and warm,”’ like new laid eggs ; ‘* the wearied gale sleeping on the violets ;”” 
“ the waves lying mute listening a lute,’’ and many other fine curiosities of 
the same kind, to the poem itself, which will be found in the 117th, and 
nine subsequent pages of Mr. Abraham John Valpy’s ‘“ Classical Journal 
for September, 1825.” 

As we have said already, we feel a pleasure in patronizing youth, and therefore 
we hope so precious a youth will come before us soon in another shape. 
We have read his famous m with infinite delight, and think it confers 
equal honour on poet and university. It refutes an observation which we 
have seen in a scurrilous poem not written, we believe, by Mr. Wilberforce, 
concerning 

“ The poets of Isis and Cam, 
Very fine, very learned, and not worth a damn.” 
DIXIMUS. 

P.S. 1st.—Since writing the above, we understand that a surreptitious 
edition of this poem is bringing out by the Bricklayers’ Company, for the 
benefit of their fund. The next time Bulwer meets them at the Plasterers’ 
Arms, in Bunhill-row, he should remonstrate with them on this impropriety. 
Tis not fair. 

P.S. 2d.—We perceive we are under a mistake as to Mr. B.’s christian 
names. He merely signed E. G. Liston Bulwer, and we took any names 
that came to our fancy. We deem it right to state that his name, as we 
hear, is really Edward Gore Lytton Bulwer. We hate altering what we once 
_— and therefore the text must stand, like the laws of the Medes and 

ersians, 
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THE TEETH AND TEETH DOCTORS. 


PRACTICAL DIREGTIONS FOR PRESERVING THE TEETH, WITH AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE MOST MODERN AND APPROVED METHODS OF 
SUPPLYING THEIR LOSS; AND A NOTICE OF AN IMPROVED ARTI- 
FICIAL PALATE, INVENTED BY THE AUTHOR, BY ANDREW CLARK, 
DENTIST. 


“He's a great man, I’ll warrant, 1 know bythe picking on’s teeth.” If an 
ordinary great man can be thus known, how much easier can a great dentist ? 
We should therefore have very much desired to see our author perform this 
operation, either on his patients or himself, before we undertook to decide 
on his merits. In default, however, of such an experiment, we have perused 
his book, and shall examine, as occasion offers, the mouths of his customers, 
He distinctly apprises us, that he is not ambitious of the praise of a ‘‘ mere 
author,” and we shall not be so unjust as to press it upon him. Neither 
shall we be very forward to show our teeth betore so good a judge, though 
critics are commonly included in the snarling tribe. Our taste likewise, we 
are afraid, we must sometimes surrender to the maker of palates. 

Our author, in order to teach us caution in speaking of his work, and 
respect in discussing the wonders of his art, has very judiciously placed o 
posite his title page two figures representing a la Gall et Spurzheim, the 
** human face divine,’’ with and without the aid of the dentist. The one 
is of course no more like the other than ‘‘ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

® Look here upon this picture, and on this ; 
The counterfeit presentment of two faces,’’ 

as Hamlet says to his guilty mother—look here, ye contemners of 
artificial grinders, and tremble! What has become of the ‘ divine” 
part of your countenance now? What is it without the enamelled bone, or 
the Porcejian range of our author? See how your nose, now deprived of 
its support, has fallen down on your projecting chin, like a stack of chimnies 
on a ruined wall. See how your shee are shrunk and shrivelled like a 
broiled apple—how your lips are drawn together, like a stringed purse 
without a clasp—how your narrow, soft, and pointless jaws press against 
each other, like those of a gudgeon or other leather-mouthed fish; in short, 
how the depth, the symmetry, and the expression of your countenance are 
destroyed. Then contemplate your noble, deep, firm, and expressive features 
as you issue from the dentist’s shop or receiving parlour, with a fresh set of 
incisores and molares in your mouth; and deny, if you can, the wonders of 
his magic hand! Well and philosophically has our author observed, that 
‘* the ears may become deaf without any change of their external structure, 
the eyes may become dim, or even sightless, and lose little of their external 
lustre, but tf the teeth are gone, the whole expression of the countenance 
is ae seems a Tuin—the wreck, the mockery and caricature of its 
former sel 7m 

. Our author very properly divides his work into two parts—the first treating 
of the structure and diseases of the teeth, as nature made them; and the 
second, the dentist’s means of supplying their loss, when nature or accident 
takes them away. In prosecuting this object he does not start ab ovo, accord- 
img to the method mentioned by Sforace—bit he certainly begins ab ore, offering 
very satisfactory reasons for considermg the teeth “ part and parcel of the 
mouth.”” Here, however, we have him on debateable grounds, within 
which unprofessional people may venture to dispute his doctrines. ‘* The 
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mouth,”” he tells us, ‘‘ whether we regard its beauty, or its utility, is one of 
the principal portions of the human subject.’”” What precise—what tech- 
nical and philosophical language we have here! Who can afterwards 
doubt that the aperture called the mouth, is one of the principal portions 
of the human subject, whatever it may be of other animals? We have 
heard a lecturer on anatomy begin his course of demonstrations by telling 
his audience, that ** man was an animal with a head, and two pair of limbs, 
called the upper and lower extremities.” Nobody could question the truth 
of this anatomical proposition—but our author’s is not so self-evident. In 
the first place, why does he bring in beauty and utility as making the 
mouth a principal portion of man? Are not ugly and deformed mouths 
** principal portions” of the human subject, as well as handsome and elegant 
ones—and are not useless mouths to be found which still retain their relative 
station in the human body? Indeed we must beg Mr. Clark’s leave to 
question the utility of the mouth altogether, or at least its utility toa great 
we of ** human subjects.” It is certainly useful to bakers, butchers, 
rewers, cooks, and dentists, who are employed in supplying it with food, 
drink, or grinders—but of what use is it to stone-masons, bricklayers, 
weavers or shoemakers ? Of what use is it at séa, where the crew are re- 
duced to live on half a biscuit a dav—or in a besieged town, where the 
garrison are brought to live on their havre-sacks or shoe leather ? Soldiers 
in all countries are generally called useless mouths, unless when they show a 
stomach for fighting ; and of what utility, we pray, were the swarms of 
monks, nuns, and other ecclesiastical hermits, priests and hypocrites, who 
existed in all Christian States before the Reformation, and still exist in 
most Catholic countries? What other object has the distinction drawn 
between productive and unproductive consumers, by political economists, 
than to show the difference between useful and useless mouths? Horace, 
speaking on the character of the great body of mankind, says : 


“ Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati ;” 


a maxim, which, if it means anything, may be translated, We are a parcel 
of useless mouths. Of what utility to society is the mouth of a glutton, a 
drunkard, a spendthrift, or an epicure? How could society sustain an 
injury, though the whole race of quacks, impostors, clerical deceivers, 
mob orators, mountebanks, doctors, Bond-street dandies, gamblers, coffee- 
a loungers, horse jockies, and hackney-coach drivers, had no mouths at 
all ? 

But, says our author in continuation, “it is also the seat of the voice— 
man’s chosen and peculiar exercise—that which enables him to combine 
with, to instruct, command his fellows, and of which the proper and perfect 
exercise has ever been regarded as the most powerful of his endowments ! !”” 
Thus, in the happy language and clear conceptions of our dentist, the mouth 
is the seat of the voice—this seat of the voice is a chosen exercise, and the 
perfect exercise of this chosen exercise is a most powerful endowment. 
Surely such profound truths ought not to be made the preliminary of “ Prac- 
tical Directions for Preserving the Teeth.” In the next sentence, the said 
*“‘ mouth”? is described as ‘‘ the receptac/e for the nourishment of the body, 
and the apparatus from which that nourishment receives the first stage of 
its preparation.”» Here again this Proteus mouth-piece performs the double 
function of a ‘ receptacle’”” of food, or an “apparatus” for preparing its 
first stage. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the conclusion of the 
sentence it should be exalted into “the only seat of the senses indispensible 
to existence.” Now, with all due deference to so great an authority, we 
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would suggest that ‘* the receptacle of nourishment” would apply better to 
the stomach than the mouth, and that the apparatus ‘of primary prepara- 
tion for the food’’ lies in the fire and utensils of the kitchen, What senses in- 
dispensible to existence are seated in this omnivorous organ, we are at a 
loss to determine. Taste, which is the only peculiar sensation afforded by 
the mouth, is not more necessary to existence than smell; and surely a man 
can exist though not so genteely perhaps, without being able to enjoy musk, 
to regale his palate ! 

We shall not follow our author through his account of the jaws, the gums, 
and the teeth—the latter of which he describes to be ‘small bones fixed 
in the upper and lower jaws.” We hasten to more novel and important 
matter. Those ‘ small white hard bones’? sometimes decay, get discoloured 
or diseased, fall out, or are knocked out, and the teeth doctor is called in. 
Such was probably the state of things in the golden age, though the poets 
make no allusion to tooth-aches or dentists at that happy period. Such was 
the state of things among the Romans, though from all accounts they could 
neither make porcelain or bone sets of teeth, so well as a London practi- 
tioner. Hence we find Horace complaining of discoloured teeth, and men- 
tioning “black ones,” as a sign of deformity. Hence in his address to the 
old hag, who tormented him with her importunities, he joins together de- 
cayed grinders and aged wrinkles. 

“ Cum sit tibi DENS ATER, 2t rugis vetus 
Frontem senectus exaret.” 
Unhappily, according to our author, the ‘ deterioration” of the teeth in- 
creases with the progress of civilizaticn: Hence, according to him, we could 
never expect to see refined knowledge and fine teeth in the same head, or 
advanced science and sound grinders in the same society. Hence the fairest 
and most accomplished dames do not always breathe of ‘* Araby the’ blest!” 
Hence the mouth of a philosopher is supplied from the jaws of a peasant, 
and hence a blue-stocking vents her oracles through the ivory range of a 
milk-maid. How lucky is it both for the dentist and his patient that those 
who lose their own teeth are generally most able to buy substitutes! We 
would not, however, have that cruel species of Talicotian operation performed 
to which our author alludes; and we are glad that the consequences in some 
cases have been so formidable as to prevent a repetition of the experiment. 
We mean the extracting of a sound tooth directly from the jaw of a poor 
man, or a servant girl, and placing it still warm in the head of a nabob, ora lady 
of fashion. We have read of a Jew, at Bristol, who was required by one of 
our most Christian kings to supply a large money contribution, or to suffer 
the loss of a tooth for every refusal. The Israelite at first chose rather to 
open his mouth than his coffers—to surrender his grinders than his ducats. 
Six times, if we remember rightly, was the hammer (for in this summary 
mode of distraining for taxes, neither the forceps nor the delicate hand of a 
CARTWRIGHT was employed), six times we say, was the fatal hammer level- 
led against the jaw bone of the Jew, and six times did the sacrifice of a 
grinder attest to his god Mammon the sincerity of his worship. Nay, probably 
he would have allowed the whole range to suffer martyrdom, had he not saga- 
ciously reflected that by continuing refractory to the last, the head might 
follow the teeth. Here was a contest of power against property—of arbitrary 
violence against obstinate avarice. The Jew's teeth fell because he would 
not surrender his money—a breach was made in his jaw, because there was 
no other way to his strong-box—but the arbitrary despot who ordered this 
fiscal extortion would no more have thought of wearing a Jew’s tooth, than 
a Jew'’s beard. In our opinion, therefore, the act was not so barbarous as 
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the proceedings of those dentists who are described by our author as plunder- 
ing the mouths of poor girls to stick their milk white teeth freshly extracted 
into the rotten sockets of their luxurious mistresses, Let these damsels cut off, 
and sell their hair if they chuse, to make false curls for the haughty brows of 
the wealthy and the fashionable—but let them not be seduced by bribes, or 
frightened by menaces, to surrender their teeth. Hear the complaisant man- 
ner in which our author describes cruel sacrifices of this kind :— 


~ “ There are many instances on record, where the teeth were known to contain 
constitutional distempers ; and, which upon deing transplanted, have conveyed the 
same to their new possessors, in whom the disease has burst out with redoubled 
violence. -An instance of this occurred, some years ago,in London. A young lady 
had her teeth extracted and their places inalied with others, still alive, from the 
mouth of a healthy looking girl. ‘The teeth took root, and with them a disease 
which miserably terminated the existence of the unhappy young lady.” 


Thus Mr. Clark, whose patients are probably most of them teeth-pur- 
chasers, can speak about transplanting a tooth with as much complacency 


_ as transplanting a tulip, and while he laments the fate of the unhappy young 


lady, who was the victim of an outrageously absurd fashion, has not a word of 
sympathy to spare for the unhappy girl whose unseemly sufferings were so 
signally avenged. Verily, we should as soon think of asking our dentist's 
healthy looking girl to allow herself to be flayed alive, in order to exchange 
complexions with her mistress, as to allo'v her teeth to be transplanted warm 
into the mouth of any young lady in existence. ‘The aan of such 


practices would enable us duly to appreciate Pope’s praise of Narcissa’s 
good nature, who 








* tolerably mild 
To make a wash would scarcely stew a child.” 

We must, however, do our author the justice to state, that from a regard, 
not to the feelings of the poor people who would allow their teeth to be 
extracted for the benefit of the rich—but, to the safety of his wealthy pa- 
tients, (so he calls the gay and the vain who come to consult him about their 
mouth) he does not recommend the practice of this direct and immediate 
transfer. The only other method then of replacing a black grinder, or of 
making a toothless dame or dandy look killing with a new dental circle (as 
he calls it) is to manufacture teeth like tea cups, out of clay, to cut them out 
of the grinders of the Hippopotamus, sea cow, or other foreign monsters, or to 
enter into compact with resurrection-men, and rob the jaws of churchyards. 

Our author shows himself particularly facetious on porcelain teeth, which 
he designates by the name of crockery sets, and dwells with much emphasis 
on the delightful noise which they must make when the patient employs 
them in animated conversation. The enamel may be well fixed—the colour 
may be well imitated, the form may be accurately impressed on such teeth, 
and the set may be well adjusted to the gums—but it must be allowed, that 
a fine lady’s mouth, so supplied, would have too much the appearance of a 
china shop, and that its soundness might be too easily tried, as we do a 
bason or punch-bowl, by the ring. This objection, however, does not 
meet our author so forcibly, as the vile degradation of the dentist’s art, 
which must ensue from the cheapness with which such porcelain articles 
might be brought into the market. If fashion should sanction such an in- 
vention as baked teeth, why a common potter, he thinks, might be a Cart- 
wright. And why not? Nay, we see no reason why every man should not 
become his own dentist, as easily as “ his own washerwoman,”’ and why we 
ea not have home-baked teeth, when required, as well as home-baked 
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Our author does not seem mutch inclined to the manufacture of teeth 
from the bones of African monsters—he would rather take those which are 
found ready made, and obtain them the best way he can, either from a 
church-yard—from an anatomist’s dissecting room, or from the living sub- 
ject. Nor ought a fair lady to follow the history of the teeth any more than 
the history of the foul-feeding pork which she admits into her mouth; 
they may have been those of a chattering baboon, or a gibbetted male- 
factor—but she buys them (that is enough) and they become her own. 

Our dentist addresses himself in the course of his work to two points, 
on which, in conclusion, we shall just say afew words. He endeavours to 
remove the prejudice, as he calls it, against artificial teeth, and to increase 
our homage for the profession of a dentist. ‘The prejudices existing 
against artificial teeth,’’ says he, ‘‘ are as astonishing as they are unreason- 
able, and more extensive than will readily be credited, for the feeling not 
only pervades the lower and middle classes, but even such of the higher ranks 
as are of THE OLD SCHOOL.” ‘* But such prejudices,”” he adds, ‘‘ are fast 
giving place to more enlightened views.” It 1s delightful to hear of the pro- 
gress of human improvement, and the triumph of enlightened views over 
prejudices and errors; but, though we shall, no doubt, expose ourselves to the 
pity of Mr. Clark, we must avow that we are still so much of the ‘* old 
school,’’ as to prefer our own teeth, though a little dilapidated or disco- 
loured, to a perfectly new milk-white set from a dentist. This taste may 
appear indeed not a little barbarous, considering the beauty and convenience 
of the latter ; and were we obliged to subscribe our name to our article, as 
our author has prefixed his to his book, we might feel some apprehension 
of the unfashionable exposure. But we will even go farther and say, that 
if we were to apply to fim to supply a breach in our mouth, we should 
keep the matter a secret, and conceal the source and origin of our new fea- 
ture as carefully as any Lady Georgina, or Lady Betty, the art of the per- 
fumer and hair-dresser, who supplied her with rouge and false locks. Let 
not, therefore, dentists think of labelling with their own names every set of 
gums which they repair. If we pay for our teeth, we may surely conceal 
them or expose them as we like. 

Nor do we see any reason why we should so highly respect the profession 
of a dentist as our author seems to demand. ‘That profession appears in 
general to be nothing but a useless appendage to wealth and extravagance. 
It follows as much in the train of luxury and fashion, and requires about 
as much of talent for its exercise as that of the supernumerary footmen who 
parade the streets behind their coaches or lap dogs, with cocked hats and 
gilt-headed canes. Your dentist is the quack doctor of the mouth, as your 
“omer is the quack of the hair. The two callings are about on a par, 
but we are not aware that they equally enjoy the honour of being hitched 
into a proverb—To *¢ lie like a tooth-drawer”’ is a well known adage. They 
have both, however, their infallible nostrums, their mysteries, their puffs, 
and their unmeaning pretensions. Nor are they so ingenious as the quacks 
in former times, who, we are told by an Arabian physician, ‘‘ could draw 
snakes and lizards from their patients’ noses, take white specks from their 
eyes, draw water from their ears, and extract worms from the roots of their 
teeth.” 

- Mr. Clark tells us that his artificial sets, and patent palate, will enable us 
to ** deliver our thoughts in a clear and intelligent manner.” Such a dis- 
play of intelligence, shows that the happy exercise of his art does not require 
the qualifications necessary to make a puff for a new cosmetic, or to im- 
mortalise, in an advertisement, the virtues of the last invented perfume. 
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Yet we are required by this man, and his blundering brethren, to reverence 
the profession of a dentist—the only respectable part of that profession 
consisting, according to each of them, like Paddy's regiment, exclusively in 
his own individual person, For they have this peculiarity in a higher 
degree than other quacks, that they emblazon the blunders, and expose the 
ignorance of their tribe with an impartiality of envious rage, which may be 
mistaken for honest indignation, The detractor himself is, of course, always 
excepted from the sweeping condemnation—but the world with an equal im- 

artiality finds no difficulty in bringing the exception within the rule. 

bus, according to each of these ‘* dental surgeons,’ nobody can draw a 
tooth—lance a gum—deaden a nerve—or decide upon a tooth-powder but him- 
self. Every rival, in extracting a grinder, has broken a jaw—in inserting a 
tooth, has destroyed three—or in attempting to fill up a breach has caused a 
devastation. Our author tells some facetious stories of this kind, and 
another work of the same nature which we have just inspected, alarms us 
with threats of mortification and locked jaws, as the consequences of en- 
trusting our mouths into the hands of empirical intermeddlers with 
“dental surgery |’? We are sorry that our limits, to say nothing of our 
feelings, prevent us from quoting from the last mentioned work on the sub- 
ject, the chapter entitled ** DANGEROUS EFFECTS OF GOLD WIRE AND SILK 
LIGATURE.” It is fit also that we should have some respect for the time 
and nerves of our readers, as well as for their teeth ; therefore we shall, as 
we advise them on the approach of Mr. CLARK, shut our mouths. We have 
said nothing about our author’s artificial palates ; but we can assure him, 
that we have heard so much of their ingenious contrivance and perfect effici- 
ency, that we shall apply to him when we require one—provided always, he 
engages to keep our secret, and promises to claim none of the merit of our 
speech, when he enables us, by means of his instrument, to display our 
oratory to an astonished audience. 
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“ An example as noble in its excitements, and a lesson as useful in its warnings, as ever 
genius and its errors have bequeathed to mankind,”’—page 81. 


Ir has often been a matter of complaint, that men of genius have been 
unfortunate in their biographers, and that the written memorials of him who 
was the life and soul of society when alive, have, in consequence of the dull 
formality of those to whom they have been committed, had all the cold, 
melancholy, and sepulchral feeling of a tombstone ; and with regard to men 
who have taken a strong and decided part in politics, it has im an especial 
manner been regretted that, even if the dullness and formality had been dis- 
regarded, no true character has been drawn, because the loves and the hatreds 
of party have extended beyond death, and the monumental record has become 
tainted with praise or with censure, according as the recorder happened to be 
of the same, or of a different, creed. 

In these memoirs, there can be no ground for the first of these complaints : 
for in the hands of Thomas Moore there was no fear that the genius of 
Sheridan would be hidden in the dullness of his biographer. Indeed, the 
only fear was, that the known ardour of the writer might have indueed him 





* Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, By 
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to: paint in too glowing colours, and spoil, by the excess of sparkle and ‘bril- 
liance, that which, making every allowance, was abundantly sparkling in 
itself. Nor was this apprehension merely confined to the feeling of the 
writer; for both of the persons in question were so avowedly partial to the 
same ‘side of politics, that there were at least reasonable grounds for appre- 
hending that, independently of his admiration of the genius of his subject, 
Moore would be biassed by his politics. Nor were these the only grounds 
upon which doubts of the value of this volume as an independent and philo- 
sophical piece of biography were founded. Sheridan and Moore were not 
only natives of the same country, but they both took a keen interest in what 
are considered its peculiar rights, and both had expressed themselves with 
keenness upon what have been considered as its wrongs. Besides, Moore 
had been known only chiefly as a poet, and a poet of that vivacious and 
warm-hearted class who are not supposed to pause and weigh the philosophy 
of matters, but who allow themselves to be carried away by the feelings ; and 
though, in the notes to some of his poems, and in a prose work wie he 
had not avowed, Moore had evinced very considerable erudition, yet that too 
had the air of being more an erudition of feeling than of philosophy—a_pur- 
suit of the beauty rather than of the utility of that which came under his 
observation. But still, notwithstanding all these grounds of apprehension, 
the book was looked for with no common degree of anxiety—not that it was 
hoped it would add much to the wisdom of the world, but that it would con- 
duce not a little to its pleasure. The thing looked for, in short, was not a 
fair and frank delineation, which should place Sheridan before us in all the 
lights and shadows of his checquered character, but a dazzling eulogy, which 
should hold him up in one broad and unbroken blaze of light,—not a calm, 
searching, and analytical exposition of the politics and the party with which 
he was connected, but an exaltation of that beauty and those politics, as being 
not only the best, but the only ones at all deserving of credit. 

But the event has shewn that these anticipations were not well founded ; 
and Moore, while he has added to English literature one of the most valuable 
and interesting books in the department to which it belongs, has added to his 
own laurels a nobler and a more enduring leaf than any that had been previ- 
ously awarded to him on account of the warmth of his imagination and the 
melody of his songs. He has brought together two portions of character 
which the world has not been apt to attribute to the same individual—the 
most warm and enthusiastic poetry, and the most cool and judicious estimate 
of character. No doubt he a been tender of the faults and frailties of 
Sheridan,—no doubt he has paused and dropped his pen at points where a 
biographer of other feelings, and another political creed, would have been apt 
to write on; but nowhere in the compass of his large volume is there any 
violation of truth, or any turning aside from his proper path, in order to make 
the character and conduct of Sheridan appear different on what they were 
in reality, His high admiration of Sheridan’s powers, both as an author and 
an orator, is quite apparent, and so is his love of the man in all that is lovely 
in his character and conduct ; but in no one passage (and we have read the 
volume with much attention,) does he, for the sake of Sheridan, call evil good 
or evil. Nothing can be more inspiring than those passages in which 
he delineates those. powers which produced the School for Scandal, and the 
celebrated .speech on the accusation of Hastings; but, at the same time, 
nothing can be more true or more touching than those in which he points 
out the tgnes fatui by which Sheridan was led astray, or more wholesome in 
their effect than those moral reflections with which the book is interspersed. 


Jt must be admitted that, independently ef all considerations. respecting ‘his 
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biographer, Sheridan is one ofthe characters to which it is most difficalt to 
do justice. In an age of extraordinary men, he was one of the most extra- 
ordinary,—at a time when the parts which politicians were called upon to 
act, were both different and varied, his acting, if not the most difficult, was 
the most varied of the whole. Into all the departments in which he shone, 
and shone so conspicuously, Sheridan came by another than that which is 
looked upon as the ordinary and legitimate way. ‘The stage, and the senate, 
and society,—in all of which he was for his season the star,—were not gained 
by that apparent preparation and formality of siege by which others gain 
them ; they were carried not only by a coup de main, but by a coup de main 
of which no one could trace the progress, even after it had taken effect. His 
course was rapid and his radiance was dazzling; but his orbit was one which 
could not be investigated or described by the common formula. In early 
youth, not only his teachers, but his father looked upon him as little better 
than'a hopeless and impenetrable dunce ; at Harrow he was, though a fasci- 
nating, an indolent and mischievous boy; and though the whole tenor of his 


_ conduct shewed that, from first to last, he was the creature of no ordinary 


ambition, that ambition at all times evinced itself in a way different from the 
common. Instead of feeling emulation among the other boys of the school, 
and endeavouring to win the applause of his teachers by attention to the 
lessons which they prescribed, Sheridan appeared to them to be idle. The 
event showed, however, that he was not idle; for even there he occupied 
himself in translations,—not for the purpose of present glories, as is the case 
with most boys at that age, but in the hope of future gain. 

If a short estimate of his singular character were to be drawn from the very 
ample, and apparently very authentic, materials which this volume affords, one 
would be apt to attribute all the good and all the ill of his conduct and for- 
tunes to these two propensities,—a constant attempt to advance his own 
ambition and fortunes by a system of finesse, the working of which he con- 
cealed with the most scrupulous care; and a tendency to indulge, without 
limit or measure, in every sort of pleasure that was in any way accessible to 
him. The first of these propensities led him to the greatest skill and economy 
in the use of his talents, and the latter rendered him just as careless in the 
conduct of his pecuniary matters. 

People are very apt to suppose that those who are so gay and so brilliant 
as Sheridan, and especially who bear themselves with such apparent care- 
lessness as he did, trust upon all occasions to the spontaneous aid of their 
genius, and are just as indolent in study and preparation as they are deficient 
in philosophy and acquired information. But the case of Sheridan is against 
this theory; and, perhaps, if in all similar cases, the investigation had been 
carried on in the same manner as it has been in his case, it would be found 
that there is no more a royal road to the display of wit, than there is to the 
solution of mathematical problems. Moore shews, from the best of all evi- 
dence—that of Sheridan’s own papers—that, not only in his dramas and his 
parliamentary speeches, but in those sallies of wit by which he made himself 
so very agreeable, not merely to the very highest of ae society, but to 
the heir apparent to the throne, Sheridan was a slow, care ul, and cautious 
student,—that every thing that he uttered or published was elaborated with 
the greatest care and the most consummate taste; and that his apparently 
Spontaneous sallies were the result of regular plans, which were not the less 
a laid, or the less skilfully conducted, that he carefully kept them to 

imself, 

If, indeed, it had not been for the love of indulgence, which he possessed 
‘in.go strong a degree, Sheridan would have closed his career in as much glory 
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and affluence as was promised when he was at the zenith of his fame; 
but the love of indulgence ate up the produce of his finessing talent, and 
increased while that diminished. Perhaps, indeed, the very great success of 
his earlier attempts to raise money, and the apparently fortunate issue of his 
negociations, are to be reckoned among the chief causes of his subsequent 
improvidence and ultimate misery. 
‘he great success which he had had, without any apparent use of the 
usual means of success, was indeed enough to have thrown any man off his 
guard, and led him to a confidence in his own unaided powers, which, under 
no circumstances, could leave him safe. In his marriage with the fair and 
fascinating Miss Linley, in the success of his first dramatic work, in his 
open of Drury-lane theatre, in his parliamentary power and celebrity, in 
is introduction to the families of the nobility, and the familiarity and con- 
fidence of the heir apparent, the unaided means which appeared to accom- 
plish the end, and which appeared to accomplish it with so little effort, were 
the talents and qualifications of Sheridan himself. He had no ancestry, no 
wealth, no patron to recommend him. Others stood or rose upon the 
basis of something which was external as well as tangible and recognised. 
Sheridan stood upon the strength and the fame of his own talents, and 
upon these only. 

Some would be apt to suppose that talents are not only the proudest but 
the surest basis upon which a man can found his ambition. The proudest 
they are unquestionably, and within their own sphere they are also the 
surest; but that sphere, so far from being universal, is far more limited than 
they who have, or flatter themselves that they have talents, are willing to 
believe. In the display of literature or of eloquence, talents are all power- 
ful; but they neither are, nor can be, or are apparently intended to be, an 
element in the distinctions of life; and he who.enters into the higher ranks 
of society trusting wholly to his talents, has far more examples than that of 
Sheridan to prove to him the danger of his position. Nor 1s this, though it 
proves fatal to those who do not know it, or will not regulate themselves by 
it, to be complained of. Rank and talents have no necessary connexion, 
imasmuch as the one does not insure the other; and just as poets and ama- 
teurs would give a man of inferior powers no countenance or quarter 
because of his rank or his riches, so men of elevation and wealth, though 
they may for a time admire, will not permanently receive as an equal one 
who brings into their society nothing but intellectual powers. Upon this 
principle, and whatever some may say of its justice and propriety, it is both 
a natural and a necessary one. Those persons of high rank who sought the 
society of Sheridan so long as he proved to be agreeable to them, must not 
be blamed though they treated him with neglect when this ceased to be the 
case. On the other hand, he is just as little to be blamed for having sought 
their society. To please those above us, is not only a natural but a laudable 
ambition. It is, however, not without its dangers ; for as in our elevation 
we stand not upon so broad and so sure a footing as those among whom we 
interlope, we are ever and anon in jeopardy of falling. 

Upon these grounds the character and fate of Sheridan holds up to men 
of great genius and great ambition like him a lesson, which though in his 
case it be exceedingly painful, and upon the whole, not very flattering, yet is 
exceedingly salutary. They ought not to pass beyond their proper limits; 
they ought, doubtless, to seek for all those distinctions and advantages which 
the qualities that they possess, can acquire and retain ; but if they will depend 
upon these for other and different distinctions, which they never have, and 
never are likely to procure permanently, thenthey must not be disappointed 
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though the consequences prove disastrous. It must not be concealed that, 
even when the nobles of the land were charmed by the wit, or captivated 
with the eloquence of Sheridan, the recollection was perfectly fresh upon 
their minds that he was not legitimately “ one of us;’’ that he was still the 
son of the teacher of elocution, the dramatic writer, the patentee of Drury 
Lane Theatre. These observations must not be accounted either harsh or 
discouraging : they are true, they have their foundation in the very constitu- 
tion of society ; and to quarrel with them, would be to blame human nature 
for. being what it is. 

Even here, however, blame is not to be laid upon the individual: the 
desire of rising in the world by any means is a natural one, and when a man 
feels that he is rising even to an unsafe height, by his own powers, it does 
not appear that there is any means of checking his career. All that can be 
done, is for others to avoid his fate, to study wherein he erred, and avert a 
similar fate. 

Though Moore has nowhere varnished over the errors of Sheridan b 
sophistry, or had recourse to those complaints and justifications about which 
less able and candid men would have been apt to make a great deal of noise, 
yet he has passed over the indiscretions of that brilliant character with that 
tenderness and feeling which became a man of sense and of kindred genius. 
The fact is, that with the private failings of Sheridan (and _ his failings come 
naturally and properly under this denomination) his biographer had little to 
do, and of course he had as little to do with their justification or excuse. It 
is for a public writer to dwell only upon the public characters of illustrious 
men ; and there is something so cnameniiied and hateful in mixing up a 
man’s domestic frailties, whatever they may be, with those, that he who is 
guilty of it ought always to be suspected. Moore is in this way very tender 
of the indiscretions of Sheridan, and he makes no allusion whatever to that 
fondness for conviviality which characterised those opposing giants Pitt and 
Fox ; but still there is another thing which we wish he had let alone, and 
that is, the irritability of Edmund Burke. It may be very true that his 
temper influenced his public conduct, just as the conviviality of Fox and the 
indiscretion of Sheridan influenced them ; but then it was only in the minor 
points, and the number of very great men is not so large that the one should 
be attempted to be elevated at the expense of others. But still, even with 
this admission, Moore, while he is the tender biographer of Sheridan, con- 
trives to make himself the rhapsodic eulogist of Burke. 

Moore’s book is, however, more pure in this respect than any other of a 
similar description that we can in the mean time recollect; and it is also 
wonderfully candid in the matter of politics generally, considering that it 
emanates from an avowed politician; we do not think that the Whigs will 
thank him for it, and it is probably not meant that they should. He goes to 
work upon them and their proceedings in a very fair and fearless manner ; 
and, as we think, demonstrates that the country has subtantially lost nothing, 
in that it has not been committed to their guidance. In all the great Whig 
(Euvres which it dissects, it points clearly to another object than mere love 
of country, and goes farther than any work which we recollect, the object of 
which is a direct attack upon the party, to place them as a party in their true 
colours. 

Every reviewer's praise, it is said, * has a but ;”” and the but of ours in 
the matter before us is, that Moore, betrayed perhaps by that ‘ doting into 
devoteeism” which he evinces, and which his society and habits must in- 
crease, treats with a sort of supercilious and aristocratic hauteur the whole of 
that periodical press, to which, more than te any thing else, he owes his cele- 
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brity. Furthermore, we think it ill becomes a regular political diner to attack 
the memory of the late Dr. W. Thomson, to whom, except in the mere 
matter of a song-writer, Moore, with all his brilliance, is not at all compa- 
rable. Moore's intellect, though polished, is small; that of the Dr. was 
coarse, but it was of giant power. 

We must have done however ; it would be superfluous to quote what every- 
body is reading, and it would have been remiss not to notice a book which 


so well establishes the melancholy but salutary truth contained in those lines 
of it, which we have taken as a motto. G, 
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“ Rumour and the popular voice 
Some look to more than truth, and so confirm 
Opinions.”—Canry’s Dante. 





PopuLariry is a hasty and a busy talker; she catches hold of topics and 
offers them to fame, without giving herself time to reflect whether they are 
true or false—and Fashion is her favourite disciple who sanctions and believes 
them as eagerly and with the same faith as a young lady in the last century 
read a new novel, or a tavern-haunter in this reads the news. Now it be- 
comes natural for Reason to inquire, whether such sandy foundations as 

opularity builds on may be taken as indications of true fame ; for it often 
aaane that very slender names work a way into it, from many causes, 
with which merit or genius has no sort of connection or kindred—from some 
oddity in the manner, or incident in the life of the author, that is whis- 
pered over before he makes his appearance. ‘This often proves the road to 
popularity, for gossip is a mighty spell in the literary world, and a conceal- 
ment of the author’s name often creates it and kindles an anxiety in the 
public notice. It leaves room for guesses and conjectures, and as all pro- 
fessed book-gossips are very fond of appearing wise in such matters, it be- 
comes the small talk of the card party and the tea-table, and gains a super- 
ficial notoriety that has no resemblance to fame, not even to its shadow. 
Such was the case with the ** Pursuits of Literature,’ a leaden-footed satire, 
that had as much claim to merit as the statue of Pasquin in the market-place 
of Rome, which was celebrated for the vulgar squibs that were pasted upon 
it in the animosities of political squabbles. | Everybody knew the author of 
this dead-letter ‘* Pursuits of Literature’? and nobody knew him. The 
first names of the day were foisted into its fame, and when the secret that 
it belonged to one of the lowest was found out, its notoriety was gone, and it 
died in the little blaze that fashion had gilt upon its darkness, like the moth in 
a farthing taper !—Sometimes a pompous pretending title hits the mark at 
once, and wins a name. Who among the lower orders of youth is ignorant 
of ‘* The Young Man’s best Companion,’? by Mr. Fisher, Accountant, 
or the ** Book of Wisdom,” by Mr. Fenning Philomath ? These are almost as 
common as bibles and prayer-books in a cottage library. A conjecture is not 
hazarded in believing that popularity is but seldom the omen of true fame, 
but it assumes such a variety of Proteus influences in its creations, that it 
would be a wide guess in many of its varieties to say whether it was any 
fame at all. Sometimes the trifling and the ridiculous grow into the most 
extensive prewarsoet. Such was the share of it which a man gained by 
wearing a huge-brimmed hat, and another who cut off the tail of his coat, 
and thereby branded his name on the remnant; but the spencers are out of 
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fashion—they have outlived manya poeiic popularity. These are instances 
of the ridiculous, The trifling are full as extensive. Where is the poet 
that shares half such popularity as the names of ** Warren, Turner, Day and 
Martin,’’ whose ebony fames are spread through every little dirty village in 
England ? These instances of the trifling and ridiculous made as much noise 
and stir in their day as the best; and noise, and stir, and bustle are the 
essence and the soul of popularity. But such things are poor grotesque 
pictures for personifications of fame. The nearest akin to popularity is 
**common fame,”’ I mean those sorts of things and names that are familiar 
among the common people. It is not a very envious species, for they 
seldom know how to appreciate what they are acquainted with. The 
name of Chatterton is familiar to their ears as an unfortunate poet, be- 
cause they meet with his melancholy history in penny ballads and on pocket 
handkerchiefs, and the name of Shakspeare as a great play writer, be- 
cause they have seen him nominated as such in the bills of  strolling- 


players, who make shift with barns for theatres; but this sort of levelling 


makes a corresponding level in their minds, and the paltry ballad-mongers, 
whose productions supply hawkers with songs for country wakes and holi- 
days, are poets with them, and they imagine them as great as the others, for 
common minds make no distinctions in these common fames. On the other 
hand there is sometliing in it to wish for, because there are things of its 
kindred as old as England, that have out-lived centuries of popularity; nay, 
left half its histories in darkness, and live on as common to every memory 
as the seasons, and as familiar to children evenas the rain and spring flowers. 
I allude to the old superstitious fragments of legends and stories in rhyme, 
that are said to be of Norman and Saxon origin, Superstition lives longer 
than books ; it is engrafted on the human mind till it becomes a part of its 
existence; and is carried from generation to generation on the stream of 
eternity, with the proudest of fames, untroubled with the insect encroach- 
ments of oblivion which books are infested with. There are also many 
desires to gain this common fame, and it is mostly met with in a manner 
where it is the least expected. While some affectations are striving for a 
life-time to hit all tastes, by only writing as they fancy all feel, and by not 
trusting to their own feelings, miss the mark by a wide throw, an uncon- 
scious poet of little name writes a trifle as he feels, without thinking of 
others, or fancying that he feels it, and becomes a common name, Unaffected 
simplicity is the every-day picture of nature—thus childrens’ favourites, 
“Cock Robin,” ‘* Little Red Riding Hood,” ‘* Babes in the Wood,” &c. 
&c. leave impressions at the core that grow up with manhood and are 
beloved on. Poets anxious after common fame, as some of the “naturals” 
seem to be, imitate these things by affecting simplicity, and become unna- 
tural. These things found fame where the greatest names are still oblivious. 
A literary man might inquire after the names of Spenser and Milton in vain 
through half the villages in England, even among what are called their 
gentry ; but I believe it would be difficult to find a corner in any county 
where the others were not known, or an old woman in any hamlet with whom 
they are not familiar. Yet these are not the soul of fame’s eternity—they 
are near cousins to popularity, but at best only common fame. In my days, 
some of the pieces of the living poets have gained a common fame, though it 
may only live for a season. Wordsworth’s beautiful ballad of ‘ We are 
Seven,” I have seen hawked about in penny ballads, and Tannahill’s song 
of “Jessy,” has met with more popularity among the common people here, 
than all the songs English and Scottish put together. Lord Byron's hasty 
fame may be deemed a contradiction to the above opinion, that popularity is 
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not true fame, though at its greatest extent it is scarcely an exception, for his 
great and hurried popularity, that almost trampled on its own heels in its 
haste, must drop into a less bustling degree, and Iestome more cool and quiet 
as it ens the silent and impartial stream of time, where the perio- 
dicals of fashion will have done with stilted praise, and the reader will find no 
entertainment in the popular voice of days gone by, and when merit shall be 
its own reward. Every storm must have its calm, and Byron took fame b 
storm: by a desperate daring he overswept petty control like a rebellious 
flood, or a tempest worked up into madness by the quarrel of the elements, 
and he seemed to value that daring as the attainment of true fame. He looked 
upon ‘*Horace’s Art of Poetry’? no doubt with the esteem of a reader, but 
he cared no more for it in the profession of a poet than the weather does for 
an almanack ; he thought of critics as the countryman thinks of a magistrate : 
he beheld them as a race of petty tyrants that stood in the way of genius: 
they were in his eye more of stumbling-blocks than guides, and he treated 
them accordingly. He letthem know that there was another road to Parnassus, 
without taking theirs ; and, being obliged to do them homage in stooping to the 
impediments of their authority, which stood like the paths of a besieged city 
encumbered with centinels, he made a road for himself, and, like Napoleon 
crossing the Alps, he let the world see that, even in the eye of a mortal, their 
greatest obstacles were looked on “as the dust in the balance.”” He gained the 
envied eminence of living popularity by making a breach where the citadel was 
thought impregnable, and where others had laid siege for a lifetime, and lost 
their hopes and their labourat last. He gained the Parnassus of living applause 
by a single stride, and looked down asa free-booter on the world below, scorning 
with seeming derision the praise that his labour had gained him, and 
scarcely returning a compliment for the laurels which fashion so eagerly 
bound around his brow. He saw the alarm of his leaden-footed 
enemies, and withered them to nothing with his sneer. He was an Oliver 
Cromwell with the critics, broke up their long standing parliament, and 
placed his own will in the Speaker’s chair, which they humbly accepted : 
they submitted to one that scorned to be shackled, and champed the bit in 
his stead; they praised and worshipped him; he was all in all in their par- 
ties and writings ; but I suspect their hearts had as much love for him, as the 
peasantry had for witches in the last century, who spoke well of them to their 
faces because they dared not do otherwise for fear of meeting an injury. What 
degree of favour Time will award to Byron I cannot tell,—my mind is too little 
to grasp sucli judgment. His popularity is of the highest order: it places him 
as the first of his age. But this is saying nothing for time. We have suffi- 
cient illustration for our argument in saying that popularity is not the 
forerunner of fame’s eternity: among all its bustle, there must only be a 
portion of it accepted as truth: time will sift it of its drossy puffs and 
praises. He has been extolled as equal to Shakspeare, and I dare say the 
“sen voice of many ‘ readers’? thought him superior, but Shakspeare 
stood the winter of more than two centuries, and (in the language of 
the Hebrew bard) still ** flourishes like a green bay-tree,’’ and living popu- 
larity was not the forerunner of his fame. Neither were Spenser nor Milton 
indebted to ‘* popular applause ;”” yet their fames blossom in the sunshine 
of eternity, and have long towered above the little mildews of literary 
coquetry and fashionable quackery, of idle praise and censure, which fester 
round every living name that shares the popular voice: for the living praises 
of friends (like the living censures of enemies) are generally partial, and the 
former often injure future reputation more than the latter. One of the 
most absurd comparisons of this sort of praise is to be met with in 
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‘‘ Landor’s Imaginary Conversations ;’’ it is offered as serious, and therefore 
appears the greater burlesque and mockery. In a dialogue where Lord 
Byron is intended to be abused and Mr. Southey flattered, by ** shadowing 
forth’’ the one in the shade of Rochester, and the other as the inspiration of 
Milton. Now this placing Southey in the sandals of Milton, though intended 
as a great compliment, is a great,insult ; for it instantly turns the sober eye 
of reason to Hudibrastic similies and ridiculous comparisons ; like Mother 
Hubbard’s a Cat in Boots,’’ and such like awkward authorities. Thus 
Byron receives the praise and the other the mockery. Such are the partial 
censures of enemies and the flatteries of friends; but two centuries will 
wither every extravagance, and sober many a picture of its gaudy colours. 
Byron is one of the cternals, but as yet he is only one of those in the nine- 
teenth century, and is too young to be placed above the venerables of time, 
let popularity noise and bustle as she may; for no doubt when all the eter- 
nals of the nineteenth century come to be weighed in the balance, even of 
the next, they will be found to be light weight against Shakspeare alone. 
Eternity will not rake the bottom of the sea of oblivion for puffs and praises, 
and all its attendant rubbish, the feelings that the fashion of the day 
created, and the flatteries it uttered. She will notseek for the newspaper that 
is illuminated with the puffing praise of Walter Scott’s (“the great unknown’’) 
fashionable oration over Cesar ; she will not look for Byron’s immortality in 
the company of ‘* Rowland’s Kalydor” and ‘ Atkinson’s Bear’s Grease ;*” 
she will seek it in his own merit, and her impartial judgment will be his 
best recompense. Wordsworth has had no share of living popularity, though 
he deserves to be considered as great in one species of poetry as Byron was in 
another; but to have acknowledged such an opinion in the world's ear some 
time back, would only have puckered the lips of fashion into a sneer against 
it. Yet his lack of living praise is no proof of his lack of genius ; he has 
great beauties, and great faults—such things run parallel in great men. The 
brichter the sunbeam the deeper the shadow. ‘The trumpeting clamour of 
public praise is not to be relied on as the creditor for the future to draw 
acceptances from; present fame is not the perpetual almanack to time’s 
fame; they often disclaim all kindred to each other. The quiet progress of 
a name gaining ground by gentle degrees in the world’s esteem is the best 
living shadow of fame: fashionable popularity changes like the summer 
clouds, while the simplest trifle, andthe meanest thing in nature, is the same 
now as it shall continue to be till the world’s end : 


‘¢ Men trample grass, and prize the flowers in May, 
But grass is green when flowers do fade away.” 


QUIBBLE. 


Too late for dinner by an hour, 
The dandy enter’d from a shower— _ 
Caught—and no coach when mostly wish'd, 

The beau was, like the dinner, dish’d. 

Mine host then, with fat capon lined, 

Grinn’d, and exclaim’d—* I s’pose you’ve dined— 
Indeed, 1 see, you took—'twas wrong— 

A whet, sir, as you came along !”’ 
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** You'll own ’tis somewhat hard, upon th’ 
Instant, to find a rhyme to month ; 
Wherefore ‘tis best, [ should suppose, 
‘lo do the present one in prose :— 
Lord Mayors, and geese, and ale, and cobblers, 
Would, in iambics, prove but hobblers, 
Although at bench, or board, or sole, 
They’re very good upon the whele.”"—A. A W. 


Tue third month of the Babylonian year is ushered in by very appro- 
priate symbols. London tries the mettle of her new civic potentate, and 
that all may share alike, every body else gets a goose ; and we (that is the 
writers,—the printers and publishers have more youthful fare) tug and gnaw 
at that which has furnished us in quills during the past year. 

In this month, too, the watering places ‘fall into the sear and yellow 
leaf,’’ and the pump rooms, and promenades, and libraries, display nothing 
but a few of those October-hued damsels, in whom nothing looks green but 
hope. ‘The small tourists begin to look toward ‘the Row,’’ and every 
stage coach brings a load of ‘seats of the nobility and gentry,”” and sweet 
** studies from Nature,” picked up upon the Severn, the Wye, or among 
the Lakes of Cumberland, or the mountains of Scotland. ‘The frost, too, 
begins to affect fingers and percussion locks, and those sportsmen who cannot 
boast much of the game that they have bagged, bag themselves off for the 
metropolis, to astonish Cheapside and Lombard-street with tales, at which 
not only the natural curls of city nymphs, but the veritable wigs of Macal- 
pine and Ross stand upon end with astonishment. If they have got no- 
thing else, however, they have all got appetites, and the approaching fare 
of the Guild and other halls, is enjoyed fifty times over in anticipation. 
The theatres, too, begin to do business, and ** new pieces” make their ap- 
pearance, Politics are at a stand, it being understood that, within the four 
seas, nothing shall take place which can in any way disturb the wits of the 
lieges—which, in all the cities and boroughs of the kingdom, choose this 
season of geese for magistrating themselves, after the sage example of the 
metropolis. 

Throughout every department both of nature and society, October is, 
with this single exception, a month of stagnation. Nobody in the country 
can venture out, and there is still nobody in town, cr, as the Frenchman said, 
“‘London is one mighty squeeze of de nobodies.’’ But still, even in the 
dullest time, the people of this great and energetic country must be doing 
something. That something we shall notice; and if it be not in itself so 
striking as what is done at other times, it is still valuable as a portion and 
feature of the recurring year. 

In the department of Law and Justice, scarcely anything has occurred 
to draw the gentlemen of the long robe from that retired and delightful state 
—otium cum dignitate—(which, according to the best modern Athenian 
translation, means ‘every one digging his own potatoes,’’)—in which our last 
month found and left them. We are, therefore, almost wholly precluded 
from indulging in our favourite employment of recounting, and lauding their 
disinterested exertions, and valorous achievements in behalf of the public. 

Though his majesty’s subjects have been left in a state of almost total 
starvation as to any supply of law and justice, they have not been the less 
busy in carving out fresh work for its limbs when the proper season 
shall again come round. Sir Richard Birnie and his colleagues have 
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been in great request in the usual exercise of their magisterial functions. 
but also in some other departments usually allotted to inferior functionaries. 
The case to which we allude is that of Mr. Richard Martin, whose praises 
have been so loudly echoed from one end of the kingdom to the other, by 
all the oxen, donkies, &c. within his majesty’s dominions, and the agents 
of Mr. Clements, proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, That journal, it 
would appear, has uniformly ridiculed Mr. M.'s benevolent endeavours to 
prevent his majesty’s subjects from ill-treating the various four-footed ani- 
mals, which he has thought proper more especially to take under his protec- 
tion, and had aggravated its usual invectives on the subjects, by printing an 
article from Blackwood’s Magazine, which recommended nothing less than 
the infliction of capital punishment, as the only effectual means of putting 
a stop to Mr. M.’s further interference. The Honourable Member, more in 
the spirit of fear than of wisdom, determined to bring the matter before Sir 
R. Birnie and his colleagues, who, apparently with great reluctance, were at 
length induced to grant a warrant for the apprehension of Mr. Clements, 


That gentleman, however, like many others who have more money than wit, 


had already been apprehended and closely confined, by a personage well 
known among all the ate vivans of ancient and modern times for the regularity 
and rigour of his visitt—Master Podagra—who would by no means consent 
to the release of his captive, until the last moiety of his dues had been 
discharged. Two very able and long winded substitutes were, however, pro- 
cured in the persons of Mr. Adolphus and Mr. Vin. Dowling—both well 
skilled in the science of the law, ae made their appearance on behalf of 
Mr. Clements. Mr. Dowling and Mr. Martin did not by.any means fancy 
one another, the former having too much, and the latter too little of the 
science to be mutually intelligible. A clearer (though not,a better) under- 
derstanding took place between Mr. Martin and Mr. Adolphus, in the course 
of which a few samples were exhibited of that elegant and pacific phraseo- 
logy which is generally found to flourish in such purity in the neighbourhoods 
ef Billingsgate and St. Giles, but without producing any very soothing 
effect either on the prosecutur or the man of law. One of the magistrates 
was in fact obliged forcibly to detain the legislator, in case of his attempting 
to prove the soundness of Mr. Adolphus’ cranium, or to take measure of 
his ‘ sacral aspect.” The latter, however, having declared the complete 
absence of all bodily terror on his part, both parties were allowed to go at large 
without any restraint as to the manner of salutation; and, as far as we have 
yet heard, no breach of the peace has been, or is likely to be committed. 
The majn question as to the libel was set at rest for the moment by Mr. 
Clements giving bail. 

We have no objection whatever to Mr. Martin’s legislating for the brute 
creation as much as he pleases, or to his including in his acts every animal, 
large and small, known and unknown; but we have the most decided 
objection to his manner of putting the law in force against those who may 
not happen to agree with him in all his fancies. If every editor, publisher, 
or writer, were to be made liable to be called up before a police magistrate, 
in order to give bail for etd obnoxious passage, or alleged libel, which he 
a have written or published, and, in case of failing to give bail, to be 
locked up for months in a prison, a much more effectual check would 


be put upon the liberty of the press than any censorship which has 

ever been established ;. for the inevitable consequence of such a practice 

becoming general, would be that punishment in many cases would precede 

conviction, and in all would fall on those who were least able to endure it. 

Let us, therefore, hear no more-of this mode of prosecution, otherwise we 
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can assure Mr, Martin that instead of the opposition of hackney coachmen 
and cattle drovers, he will have to fight against an organ—public opinion 
and:a free press—for which he is no match, and will excite strong prejudices 
against himself and his cause, even in the minds of those who are disposed 
to regard both with considerable favour. 

The gentlemen of the fancy have got into Chancery, and been obliged to 
give bail for their appearance at the next Sessions, on account of having 
been present at an intended fight on Streatham Common. 

Various cases of swindling have occurred within the month ; the usual 
number of distressed wives and hen-pecked husbands have made their 
appearance before the police magistrates; Mr. Angus, an Independent 
Scotch minister has been adjudged an anguis in herba; the price of an ear 
has been determined not to exceed thirty shillings, and the Welsh have got 
themselves into much trouble by a rivalry in the use of their mother 
tongue. 

A notable example of the impartial administration of justice in this 
country, was given by Sir R. Birnie in the case of L. G. W. K. C, Klatorski, 
French and German tutor in the establishment of Dr. Mosely, at Little 
Ealing, versus Mr. Frederick Mansell and the Hon. A. Curzon. These 
young gentlemen, it appears, had repeatedly borrowed money from the tutor, 
and on one occasion had been so pressing in their demands as to procure 
from him a brooch, the proceeds of which were intended to supply their 

resent necessities. Both, however, were, like many others, more willing to 

orrow than to pay, and on being pressed to restore the brooch which had 
been pledged for them, proceeded to make payment in a way not very 
agreeable to the feelings of a man who wore the cross of St. Louis at his 
button-hole. An affray took place, which Dr. Mosely endeavoured to hush 
up, first by requesting the tutor to take no notice of the affair, and when 
that would not do, by threatening to write to Sir R. Birnie, who, he said, 
was an intimate friend of his, and would stop any proceeding which might 
be originated on the subject. The tutor, however, entertained a very 
different opinion, and, as the event showed, a much more sound one too, 
of the character of an English magistrate. The delinquents and their mas- 
ter, Dr. Mosely, were brought up to Bow-street—the former obliged to give 
bail for the assault, and the latter very soundly lectured for the improper 
language which he had held in regard to the magistrate. We 
readily concur in bearing testimony to the impartial conduct of the 
magistrate, and cannot help regretting at the same time that while there are 
certain ordeals which must be passed before any one is allowed to practice 
on the bodies of his majesty’s subjects, there are none for those who are 
allowed to operate on their minds. Many highly respectable persons are 
undoubtedly employed in the management of academies and boarding- 
schools ; but there are many also, and we are afraid that they constitute the 
majority, who are possessed of no one qualification for the superintendance 
of youth, except a smattering of languages, which are of very little use in 
the common business of life, and which in consequence are totally neglected 
whenever the = is freed from the restraint of school discipline. In short, 
we know of no department which more imperiously requires men of talent 
and ability, than that of teaching, and none in which they are so seldom 
to be found in this country. : 

POLITICAL MOVEMENTS AND OccuRRENCES aT Home, have neither 
been many, nor very important. All idea of a dissolution of Parliament 
during the present year appears to be at an end. The present members are, 
however, still busily engaged in canvassing, and not a few new ones are 
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talked of as likely to come in at the next election. The Catholics in Ireland 
have been doing a little in the way of speeches and resolutions, and only a 
little. ‘Their champions, Cobbett and O’Connell, have been shedding oceans 
of ink, and acquiring immortal glory, by mutual recriminations about we 
really know not exactly what ; and if we were not morally certain that they 
have both a proper degree of respect for the safety of their persons, we 
should almost expect to hear of their shedding less precious matter. We are 
quite satisfied, however, that there is no reason for binding them over to 
keep the peace. 

The spirit of combination which raged with such violence during the last 
month, appears, upon the whole, to be rather onthe decline. The ditferences 
at Bradford are reported to be in a fair way of being accommodated ; 
while the ship-wrights of the Thames have showed symptoms of returning 
sense, by accepting work without those humiliating concessions on which 
they formerly insisted. As a set-off to their return to a state of peace, 


.the town of Leeds has been thrown into great consternation by the rumour 


of an intended * strike” on the part of its operative dress-makers and 
bonnet-builders; an event which, if it occurs, will no doubt produce what 
our Gallic neighbours would probably call une grande sensation. If the 
masters generally throughout the kingdom were to act with the same 
promptitude and decision in opposing improper and unreasonable demands 
on the part of their workmen, we are quite certain that combinatidns for 
acquiring an unjust authority over their employers, would soon become as 
hateful to those who are induced to join in them as they are hurtful to the 
trade and commerce of the country. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory (not ‘ Gregory the Great’) and Dr. Birkbeck 
(anglicé ** Wooden-bill,” and not “ Brickbat,’’ as some commentators have it,) 
have been immortalizing themselves in set speeches (not altogether Olinthic) at 
the foundation of a Mechanic’s Institute at Deptford. We would willingly 
transcribe into our pages a few samples of the eloquence exhibited on the 
occasion, which was certainly possessed of one qualification of 
oratory—adaptation to the capacity of the audience—but we must refrain 
for the present, and proceed to matters of greater interest and importance. 

OccuURRENCES CONNECTED WITH COMMERCE.—The most important of 
these is undoubtedly the meeting of the Court of Proprietors of Bank Stock, 
on the 23d Segeber, at which every information was given in regard both 
to the currency and the engagements of the Bank. From the account then 
given, it appeared that the amount of notes at present in circulation was 
£18,200,000, being less by £400,000 than that of the preceding year; 
that the whole of the exchequer bills sold within the last three months did 
not exceed £670,000; that the sums lent out on mort were not moré 
than £1,400,000; and the total of advances on Bank ‘Stock, £480,000. 
From the statements of the Directors it was also ascertained that the proceed- 
ings of the Bank have been perfectly uniform and steady, and that they were 
not in any way connected with the lately depressed state of the money market. 
We never entertained a doubt, indeed, that the rage for speculating in loans 
and joint stock companies, was the sole and only cause of that — and 
lack of the needful which prevailed for some time on the Stock Exchange. 


The number of these companies is now stated to be two hundred and seventy- 

six, and the capital subscribed for carrying on their business, to amount 

to £174,114,050, nearly one-fifth of which sum may be said, on an average, 

to have been paid down, and of course withdrawn from the usual channels of 

circulation, The rage, however, almost amounting to a species of phrenitis 

for these companies, is fairly on the decline ; for although there is every now 
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and then seme new scheme brought forward, the public have been too much 
amposed upon already to join very readily in them. 

rhe merchants connected with the silk manufactures of the kingdom, 
appear to haye taken serious alarm at the reduction proposed and carried 
during the last Session, of the duty on foreign silk. The French may be 
more than a match for us at present in this article: but we are quite sure 
that the best and only way of acquiring a superiority over them, however 
any it may appear, is to give free entrance to their productions, 

henever this has been done, the genius of the British manufacturer has in 
2 very short time always hit upon the means of making, not only a better, 
but a much cheaper article than his foreign rival.* 

Though not strictly connected with this subject, it may not be improper to 
mention, that notwithstanding the great reduction of duties during the last 
Session of Parliament, the revenue of the United Kingdom is fully as large in 
amount as during preceding years. In some branches, indeed, the increase 
has been very considerable. 

CoLontaAL OccuRRENCES.—The intelligence from India during the past 
month, wears a much more spirited aspect than that formerly received, 
The whole of the province of Arracan has fallen into the hands of General 
Morrison, and, it is said, will in future form a part of our Indian empire; 
while Sir A. Campbell, after assisting in the capture of Donabew, was 
advancing with great rapidity towards Prome, for the purpose of commencing 
a general attack upon it. A very singular feature in this war, with a people 
who are represented as little better than barbarians, is the choice which they 
appear invariably to make of the best positions for attack and defence. 

he Legislative Assemblies of Tobago have closed their session with a 
strong remonstrance to Sir F, Robinson, in regard to his conduct as Governor 
of the island. The subject of fixing the rate of exchange, which has also 
given rise to complaints at the Cape, appears to be the principal cause of this 
-proceeding, on the merits of which we refrain from making any remark. 

ForEIGN INDICATIONS.—lIn our last month it was stated that the siege of 
Missolonghi had been raised. Such, however, it now appears, was not the 
case, nor is it yet raised, though in all probability the sons of the prophet 
ywill soon be obliged to decamp. Several partial engagements have taken 
place between the fleets of the contending parties, which though not very 
decisive in their results, have terminated on the whole in favour of the 
Greeks. Their expectations, however, of support from this country, are at 
an end: a proclamation having been issued by his Majesty in Council, pro- 
hibiting all interference in the contest on the part of his subjects, and also 
the exportation of naval and military stores. Two vessels which had set sail 
two days. previous to the issuing of the proclamation, loaded with arms, haven 
consequence been seized and prevented from prosecuting their voyage. We 
regret that his Majesty’s Government should have felt itself bound to adopt 
such a measure ; because, though we should be much better pleased that the 
Greeks should rid themselves of their oppressurs without assistance from any 
foreign power, our hopes of their ultimate success, independently of it, are 
not very sanguine. One favourable circumstance has been mentioned, and 
only one, namely, that their chiefs are now much more unanimous than they 


- formerly were in the prosecution of the war. Let them but continue to be 


780, and we shall not altogether despair of the revival of Grecian liberty and 
independence. 





__ .* Since writing the above (25th September,) we understand that our predictions have 
‘been verified by the production of silks near/y as cheap, and much superior in quality 
“those. of France. hats 
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« In France a considerable sensation and no small ditficulty has been: created 
yy the arrival of their black Excellencies the Haytian Ambassadors, The 
etiquette of the Court of Versailles requires, it seems, that the premier 
should give an entertainment to the ambassadors of foreign powers soon after 
their arrival, and introduce them on the following Sunday to the king. The 
whole course of court precedents was at fault in the present instance ;—no such 
circumstance, as far as the records stated, having ever occurred, as that of a 
negro ambassador being entertained by a Minister of France. The keenest 
wits of the court were employed to devise some honourable method of 
escape from the unpleasant predicament in which the court had been placed ; 
but all in vain—no such method presented itself, and had not the Count de 
Damas volunteered his services on the occasion, for which it would appear 
that he has received the usual modicum of court gratitude, their black Ex- 
cellencies must have remained and — dinnerless ; in so far as such a 
calamity depended on the Ministers of Charles the liberal. 

In Italy the same spirit of hostility to the free expression of thought, on 
which we lately remarked as disgracing the courts of France, Sardinia, and 
Austria, has manifested itself in an edict from his Holiness the Pope, and fully 
confirmed the observations which,we then made on the subject. A council, 
consisting of five members, is now appointed for the purpose of examining 
all works intended to be printed, and for erasing any thing in them which 
might lead to disputes with foreign governments; while printers and publishers 
are obliged to procure within a month from the date of the edict, licences for 
continuing their business, and to give in an annual list of all the prohibited 
books in their possession, All that can be said of such proceedings is, that 
they are of a piece with all the other measures of the popes and of the 
governments under their influence. 

With the exception of the speech oft the Emperor of Austria to his Hun- 
garian subjects, which, for a member of the Holy Alliance, wears rather an 
odd and somewhat radical appearance,—the protest of a person, calling him- 
self William Townsend Washington, of Yankee origin, against the resolution 
of the Greeks to place themselves under British protection, and a. manifesto 
by the Emperor of Morocco against all states and powers who shall net honour 
his court by the presence of their ambassadors, we kuow of nothing in 
the shape of foreign indication which deserves to be noticed in the month. 
Mr. Washington threatens to desert the Greek cause, unless the offensive 
resolutions are retracted, while the Emperor is to sack, burn, and destroy 
without mercy or discrimination, unless compliance is yielded to his wishes, 
The world, we think, runs no great risk of harm from either the one-or the 
other, and therefore, we say, as was once said with regard to a French actor, 
by no means remarkable fur facial beauty, who was making some very wry 
faces.as Mithridates, ‘‘ laissez les faire.’’ | 

AMUSEMENTS AND WonDERS.—The former are solely confined to the 
re-opening of the theatres, of which we have given an account elsewhere ; 
‘and the latter to a giant and giantess from Lapland, measuring—not three 
fathoms—but three feet in length. The woman is remarkably ugly; the 
man tolerably handsome, and exhibiting in his cranial configuration (which 
we had the satisfaction of handling) the largest developement which we 
have ever seen of the organs of destructiveness, amativeness, and self-esteem. 
Of the two latter qualities he gave sufficient demonstration during our visit, 
and we have no doubt that a little provocation would soon bring the former 
into full play. 

DiscovERIES have been wonderfully few and unimportant. The exca- 
vations at Pompeii are still going on, and some objects of interest, such as.a 
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house, a public bath, a marble statue, &c. have been discovered. The 
house is reported to be extremely commodious, and highly elegant in point 
of decoration. Various figures, paintings, and other objects of interest to 
antiquaries adorn the porticoes and walls. In France, a stone coffin, con. 
taining a skeleton, with a piece of money in its mouth, inscribed on the one 
side with the words ‘** Ce. Imp.’’ and on the other, with ‘ Vic. Gal.’’ has 
been discovered, which renders it probable that its skeleton is the remains 
of one of those warriors who accompanied Cesar into Gaul, A silver box 
was also found at its feet, filled with coins of gold, silver, »nd bronze, bear- 
ing the effigies of Cesar, Pompey, Mithridates, Cleopatra, Pharnaces, 
Nicomedes, Porsenna, Sertorius, Crassus, Spartacus, Sylla, Hannibal, 
Asdrubal, Scipio Africanus, and Philip of Macedon. 

With these two exceptions, and the discovery which Captain Parry has 
made—not of the Pole, which the best telescope furnished by the Admiralty 
could not render visible—but, of a passage home again, after losing one of 
his vessels, we really know of nothing worthy of being communicated to our 
readers. And as to the INVENTIONS, not one has been reported in the 
course of the month, except that of a loom for weaving silk, by a Frenchman, 
which it is said, will do five-times the execution of those at present in 
use. 
To make up, however, for this deficiency, our countryman, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, has been rewarded for painting a portrait of his Majesty, Charles 
the Liberal, with an ample supply of paint and other pots, (we forget the 
Gallic name for the particular species) of Sevres china, which we own our- 
selves rather anxious to examine, as we are confidently informed that on the 
gift of each pot and utensil the anatomies present were heard to utter with 
remarkable volubility and gesticulation the words superbe! magnifique! ! ! 
-&e. which we should hardly have thought particularly applicable to such 
utensils, 

LITERATURE.—This, though the dull month for most matters, is 
understood to be the one in which the mightiest literary efforts are to 
be on the wing, and, certainly, if report does not err, the — of the 
coming year will be more and mightier than those of any year which has 
preceded it. The great Master Constable, of Edinburgh, threatens to come 
down upon every province of the land with such a mass of matter as will put 
‘the whole vans and waggons in requisition. This peripatetic library, which 
is to be doled out in weekly numbers, is to bear the appropriate appellation 
of the ** Hodge Podge,” and to contain all the unsaleable matter already upon 
‘the projector’s shelves, together with all after the same fashion that he can 
procure. Messrs. Hurst and Robinson are promising a reticule for the ladies, 
which, though but the size of an ordinary almanack, is to be the labour of as 
many heads (?) as Rees’ Encyclopedia.—It has long been remarked how 
“i many labourers are required for perfecting that small and simple article 
ycleped a pin. 

r. Moore has put forth a life of Sheridan, in goodly quarto, which has 
no other fault but that of price, (three guineas,) and.is said to have given so 
much satisfaction to the shade of poor Dick, (we do not vouch for the fact) 


that he exclaimed, on the perusal of it, * Hic wees aheneus est’’—which, if 


true, would go far in confirmation of a vulgar Scotch proverb, ‘ that what’s 
bred i’ the body canna be ta’en out 0’ the soul.” The Author of * Modern 


‘Athens’’ and “ Babylon the Great’? has favoured us with a volume of ‘* Attic 


Fragments,” which will be found no less attractive and piquant than those 


-which have already gained for him so much favour with the public. ‘ The 


English in Italy,” in three volumes, contains several amusing sketches. 
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Miss Benger’s ‘* Memoirs of the Queen of Bohentia’” are much better 
written than any thing which we have yet seen from her pen, and the 
* Antediluvian Phytology’”’ very interesting. Of the ‘ Operative News- 
papers” which we noticed in our first Month, our correspondent has these 
words—** one dead—the other senseless.”” 
_ Such is the dull skeleton of the month; but still, dull as it is, it shortens 
life and lengthens the calendar just as much as though it were the liveliest 
one in the year. 


DRAMA. 


MONTAIGNE says in one of his essays, ** A gentleman who was much 
troubled with the gout, being advised by his physicians to forbear eating salt 
meat, answered pleasantly, that when he was subject to the violent paroxysms 
he liked to throw the blame upon something; and finding fault with a ham, 
or cursing a tongue, was some alleviation to the evil.” This is the exact 
case with us as regards the theatres. Having lately expressed some dislike to 
the performances of the winter houses, a friend wished to dissuade us from 
attending the pieces and seeing the actors who were obnoxious; but we 
thought of Montaigne, and answered, that finding fault with a stupid play or 
cursing a bad actor, was some alleviation to the evil. It is the only relief 
we poor miserable critics can have. It would indeed be very hard if we 
were forced to sit out all the trashy dramas and wretched acting that the 
managers choose to bring forward for the edification of the galleries, and 
not have it in our power to revenge ourselves by expressing an opinion of 
their demerits. This, however, is our just privilege, and we are determined 
not to forfeit it. To begin, then, with Drury Lane: why the dev—but we 
will not swear—yet why, we ask, are the public to be disgusted or sent to 
sleep by such a puerile, nonsensical production—such an essential absurdity, 
as Valentine and Orson? Is it. supposed that all grown people are out of 
town, or that if any remain, they are superannuated? Are all the minor 
theatres in London to be ransacked for their left-off — And why, 
again we ask, are the plays of Shakspeare revived without adequate, or at 
least tolerable supporters of his nobly drawn characters? If Richard the 
Third had been produced for the first time when it was last played here, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that spite of its own intrinsic beauties, it would 
have met with.a most warm and comfortable damnation. Mr. Booth (who 
had previously appeared as Lucius Junius Brutus) performed the character 
of Richard. It was an indifferent attempt, although interspersed with 
occasional good touches: such, for instance, as a part of the tent scene; 
but here, again, an effort at new reading spoiled what he had the moment 
before succeeded in. His opening soliloquy was not effective, nor did his 
scene with Lady Anne at all redeem it. There is, perhaps, in the whole 
range of Shakspeare’s plays no scene more improbable, or more dangerous 
for an actor, and Mr. Booth certainly made us feel that this is thecase. The 
strong contrast between his first two acts, and the latter part of the character, 
was unnatural. Had he made the Duke of Gloster less tame, and divested 
King Richard of a portion of his violence, he would undoubtedly have been 
nearer the mark. Mr. Booth’s personal requisites are not the best in the 
world, with the exception of his face, which is good. His action has a 
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vulgarity about. it, and his gait when rushing off the stage, in the battle scene; 
18 superlatively awkward— ; 


“ One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 
Desirous seems to run away from t’other.”’ 


We must in justice add, that we could not remark the frequent imitations 
of. Kean which he has been charged with attempting. In his death, how- 
ever, he must have taken the exiled Richard for his model. We wish Mr, 
Booth could be content to be less ambitious in his choice of characters, and 
we should be among the first to offer him the friendly hand of encourage- 
ment and welcome ; but Brutus, Richard, and Othello, are at present beyond 
his reach. Of the other performers (with the exception of Wallack, as 
Richmond, and Miss Vincent as the Duke of York) we know not how to 
_ with ordinary temper. Mr. Penley will — be the death of us, 

e have seen Buckingham played by a great many, and really some of them 
gave us cause to thik that the part could not be worse represented; Mr. 
‘Penley has made us change our opinion—we solemnly avow that he beats alj 
whom we have hitherto beheld.* Mrs. W. West, in the scene with her 
children, drew her breath as if she were gargling a sore throat; and Miss 
Smithson, who is almost too pretty to be censured, addressed the murderer of 
her husband, as if she were presiding at a tea-table, and asking some gentle- 
man of fashion whether he would choose tea or coffee. The scenery was 
beautifully painted, and was in fact almost the only thing worth looking at. 

A Mr. Wiliams, from the Bath theatre, has been performing heey 
den’s characters at this house. He made his first appearance as, Old 
Dornton m the Road to Ruin. His style is evidently founded on that of the 
actor whose place he is:engaged to fill, without however possessing that rich- 
ness or decided humour, joined to strong pathos, which Munden was so well 
able to throw into characters like Old Dornton, Attention to the stage- 
business seems to him of infinitely more importance than the study of 
the finer, the more mental traits of character exhibited by his great pre- 
decessor. His performance and himself may be summed up in one word, 
viz:—decent. His face—his voice—his figure—his acting—they are all 
a but no more. Let him desist. from imitation, and he may do 

tter. 

Mrs. Davison played the Widow Warren for the first time, and her 
success was most complete. She did not caricature it, as many have done, 
for the sake of a gallery-yell or laugh, as some call it par complatsance’; 
but she made it an entirely new character, and gave it more true force than 
we ever remember to have seen imparted to it. Miss Kelly was the Miss 
Prue, and nothing could be more delightful; especially her love scene with 
Tattle. Harley was an amusing Ben. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Tuis theatre opened with Julius Cesar, and the Ramsbottoms at Rheims 
The house has been re-painted and re-gilded, with the addition of a new 
drop-scene, exhibiting a superbly gilded and variegated marble portico, with 
the prospect of an extensive landscape. In the play, Mr. Warde, from the 
_Bath theatre, appeared as Brutus. We remember him some years ago at the 
Haymarket, and think on the whole that he is much improved. Our: im- 

ression was, that he used to adapt his manner too much to that of the late 

r. Kemble, and, however great the model, we would rather see a performer 





* That this actor (actor !!) should be entrusted with ‘Cassio—Shakspeate’s Cassio— 
Charles Keinble’s Cassio— is a still more crying sim, ‘Let the managers look to it. - 
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net from, his own impulses and feelings, even if he fail, (which in the pre- 
sent instance we are happy to say is not the case), than find in one mana 
second edition of that which we have been accustomed to be pleased with in 
another. We hate your histrionic mocking-birds, Mr, Warde now plays 
from his own conception, and draws on his own mind for resources to do 
justice to that conception. This is as it should be, and he will gradually feel 
the benefit of it. If not quite a first rate actor, he is so near akin to that 
distinction, that the point is scarcely worth disputing. His face is very good ; 
his figure respectable, and his voice and utterance powerful and distinct. 
He has since. performed Reuben Glenroy, Aranza, Rob Roy, Foster, and 
Jago, in all of which he has acquitted himself well. It is quite a disgrace 
to the manager of this -house, and at the same time an insult to the 
public, that he should not be better supported in Town and Country. 
The Capt.. Glenroy of Mr, Mason is really infamous. An overgrown girl of 
fourteen, in male attire, would have looked the character as well, and, if she 
had learnt her alphabet, would have played it better. Relationship ought 
not to be a consideration on the stage, but one of the managers seems to 
thinks differently. Mr, Mason is very distantly related to the genius of the 
Kembles. 

Mr. Power from the English Opera House is engaged here, and made his 
first appearance as Rolando, in the Honey Moon. If the R were omitted, 
and the name divided thus, O’Lando, we should have thought better of 
his performance, for he never opened his mouth without ejecting a con- 
siderable quantity of brogue. This apart, he evinced judgment and good 
feeling. 

Linta.—A kind of operatic melo-drama with this title, and courteously; 
but not truly, called new by the managers, has been brought out here. It 
is said to be from the German, and we do not doubt that it was taken from 
such a source in the first instance ; but the Covent Garden bills should have 
been worded in the following manner :—*‘‘ This evening will be performed 
an operatic drama, (translated from the Surrey Theatre), called Liuxa.” 
For it is nearly the same thing as a piece, entitled «* Emma of Tyrol ; or, 
a Father’s Curse,’ a very terrible, and extremely edifying drama, that was 
produced there two or three months ago. All that we can say of the busi-~ 
ness is, that it contributed largely to our slumbers, and we are not ungrate- 
fal, for, being in love and having eaten hot suppers lately, we had not slept 
soundly for some time. We have seen better pieces certainly—we cannot 
deny it—and perhaps—but no! no! we never saw worse, It is one of 
those drivelling undutiful-daughter-concerns so common on the German 
stage, and would not be tolerated here if our own were worth a straw. Miss 
Paton performed the heroine with greater feeling and more power than it 
deserves, or seemed capable of receiving. Fawcett was the father, and went 
mad very sensibly. In the last scene he looked like a broken down lamp- 
lighter of the old school, thrown out of employ by the gas; but his acting 
was excellent. Cooper, Keeley, Meadows, and Miss Love made the most of 
indifferent parts, and Messrs. Connor and Power _— convincing proof of 
the rapid spread of knowledge in Europe, for Martin Brand (a Silesian), 
and Victor St. Phar, (a Frenchman) spoke Irish of the very best description 
—lIrish that would not disgrace Dublin. The music was tolerably pretty. 

OTHELLO.—This tragedy was advertised to be performed “with the same 
attention to costume that has marked the revival of King John, Henry IV. 
&c.”” How is it, then, that the Moor (a General in the Venetian army), 
retains the Moorish garb ? Supposing the other dresses to be more correct, 
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they assuredly are not so elegant as those hitherto worn. Othello was played 
by a Mr. Fitzharris (his first appearance on this stage), and a more execrable 
performance from beginning to end was perhaps never witnessed. His face 
we could not judge of, nor would his dress allow us to say any thing more 
of his figure than that he is tall—his voice is wretchedly bad—his delivery 
miserable—his action redundant and inelegant—and to crown all, he was 
‘very like a whale’’—full of spouting and blubber. He went about the 
stage like a hungry boy crying for his bread and butter. It is really a great 
shame that the public should be invited to pay seven shillings for such 
booby exhibitions. The goose who cackles for the Herald, remarks ‘he 
began—not inauspiciously—in an under voice, with a tolerably correct 
delivery of the text—leaving room to suppose that he had higher powers in 
reserve.” We deny this entirely. He was bad—as bad as could be from 
beginning to end, and we hope what the Herald says farther on, viz.: ‘that 
he may be found useful in characters of less pretensions,” will not urge Mr. 
Fitzharris to any other attempts of the same kind. We advise him strongly 
—we advise him as friends, (for we bear no malice against him for the 
torment he occasioned us), never to set foot upon a stage again as long as he 
lives, Warde’s ago was a very creditable performance. 

Rute A WIFE AND HAVE A WiFe.—This revival is the best thing 
of the season. C. Kemble’s Leon was excellent, and the comedy was ad- 
mirably acted throughout. 


HAYMARKET. 


Mr. James Vining, a brother of Mr. Vining of this theatre, has played 
Octavian once, and Rolla twice with applause. The very choice of cha- 
racters that he made, by no means impressed us with any high expectations, 
and the result proved we were not mistaken. His person, although slender, 
is good, and his acting merely tolerable; but Haymarket tragedy audiences 
are not very particular, He was supported by the whole tragic strength 
of the company, which means, by no strength at all. 

THe EpauLettre.—tThis is a little afterpiece, founded. on the Italian 
Opera House ballet of “ The Pages of the Duke of Vendome,” and is a 
lively pleasant entertainment. Madame Vestris, both in her singing and acting, 
as the life and soul of it. There is a very refreshing view of eight pair of 
female legs in pantaloons, but this is a dangerous subject. It was ex- 
tremely well received. 


ApELPHI THEATRE.—Lacking space, we must be brief; but as one good 
turn deserves another, we cannot help cramming in this little theatre, in 
return for the cramming in we experienced on the first night of its per- 
formances under the new management of Messrs. TERRY and YATES. 


The house is very pretty—the arrangements excellent—and the _ pieces 


well adapted to the character and ambition of the place. Considering its 
central situation, and the talents of the company, a constant succession of 
light and amusing petites piéces, cannot fail to give it an advantage over 
its more pompous and solemn brothers, even CaTo and SEMPRONIUS, for 
it will not only deserve but command success. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

What a country is England, in five years 
to have remitted upwards of |0,000,0001. 
sterling of taxation, and yet to find 
her revenue steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing ! The income of } 824, upto the 
10th of October in that year, amounted 
to 47,900,0921.; that of 1825, upto the 
same period, was 49,763,7871.; shewing 
an increase on the present year of 
1,863,695]. The duties on auctions, 
bricks, malt, paper, and beer, all exhibit 
an increase, not only upon the year, but 
upon the quarter: beer, in particular, 
having yielded an increase of 125,000). 
for the past quarter alone. British 
spirits give an increase of 200,001. in the 
year; but, in the last quarter, there is a 
small decrease, which may probably be 
accounted for from purchasers keeping 
as small a stock on hand as possible, in 
contemplation of the reduction of one 
half of the duties ; areduction which was 
expected to take place in October, but 
will not, we believe, till January next. 

Extraordinary fluctuations and depres- 


‘gions have occurred in the money market 


in the course of the past month, and 


some failures of a most disastrous na- 


ture in the commercial world have taken 
place on the Stock Exchange, and else- 
where. These, and other circumstances, 
have occasioned a temporary scarcity of 
money ; but through all this bustle and 
anxiety, public confidence has never been, 
even for one moment, in the slightest de- 
gree shaken. On the contrary, the na- 
tion is, in its general state, flourishing 
almost without aparallel; and never was 
confidence in its internal resources, and 
in the wisdom and integrity of its go- 
evens more strongly—more proudly 
elt. 

Parliament stands prorogued to the 
Sth of January ; but there is no expec- 
tation at the present moment, that it will 
actually meet till the ensuing month. 
Our only motive for wishing that it might 
assemble at an earlier period was founded 
on the anxiety we felt that some effective 
means might be adopted for crushing 
that diabolical system of combination 
which, through the efforts of mischiev- 
ous persons, who shall here be name- 
less, has so long alarmed, and injured, and 
disgraced the country. The combinations, 
however, are less active than they have 
been ; and we perceive, with pleasure, 
that the eye of our rulers is upon them. 
-~A circular either has been, or is to be, 
issued from the Home Office to the Ma- 
gistracy throughout the country, urging 


the necessity of enforcing the existin 
laws to their utmost extent. Shoul 
this unhappily fail, a remedy must be 
sought elsewhere, 

It is grateful to every lover of the 
King and Constitution—of Church and 
State as by law established—to perccive 
that, with respect to the great question 
of Catholic Emancipation, some, if not 
all, of our dignified clergy are at their 
posts. The late admirable charge from 
Dr. Law, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
is replete with matter upon this and other 
important points, reflecting credit equally 
upon his head and his heart—upon the 
piety and zeal which he displays asa 
leading member of the Christian church, 
—* An opinion,” he observes, *‘ has of 
late been boldly and industriously circu- 
lated, that the question of Roman Ca- 
tholic Emancipation is a mere political 
question, concerning which, the clergy 
of our church are not called upon to form 
aud express their opinion. We do not 
acquiesce in the assertion. Can we, as 
citizens, be indifferent to a measure, in- 
volving our liberties, civil and religious? 
Ought we, as Christians, 10 slumber at 
our post, when those bulwarks are as- 
sailed which protect the good faith and 
morals of the people? Surely we, of 
all men, are required to stand forward, 
as often as the contest is renewed be- 
tween Protestantism and Popery, be- 
tween the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome!” “ A wise govern- 
ment,”” he further remarks, “ will not de- 
sert the church while the church re- 
mains true to itself.” 

Descending from this high ground it 
is curious to observe the progress of the 
quarrel between those worthies in the 
cause of Catholic Emancipation, William 
Cobbett, Esquire, and Counsellor O’Con- 
nell, The latter, who used to be so fond 
of pronouncing his colleague a “ fine 
animal,’’ and “a noble creature,” now 
ridicules and vituperates bim as a “ co- 
mical miscreant,” and a “ vile vaga- 
bond,” and takes shame to himself for 
having ever personally known him‘ 

Captain Parry, we are sorry to find, 
has returned unsuccessful from his third 
attempt—the fourth within these seven 
years—to ascertain the existence of a 
north-western passage. ‘The progress 
of his expedition, it appears, was abrupt. 
ly terminated by the loss of the Fury, 
commanded by his associate, Capt. Hopp- 
ner. That vessel was wrecked on the 
Ist of August, at the very moment as ig 
were, when the happiest consummation 
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of their wishes was anticipated. A field 
of ice struck her with such violence as to 
shatter her frame to pieces; and after 
every effort had been ineffectually made 
for her preservation, her crew and stores 
were transferred to the Hecla, and she 
was abandoned. Fortunately only two 
deaths have occurred during the voyage; 
one from accident, the other from illness 
previously contracted. It is understood 
that another vessel is to be prepared in- 
stead of the Fury, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with the Hecia early next spring, 
to communicate, if possible, with Captain 
Franklin in the polar seas. The latest 
advices from Captain Franklin announce 
the arrival of the expedition under his 
orders at Lake Winnipeg early in June: 
thence they intended to proceed to Bear 
Lake. The season had been mild and 
open, and all the persons belonging to 
the expedition were in perfect health. 

With reference to our foreign rela- 
tions, if we except an Order in Council, 
of the 30th of September, and a Procla- 
mation in the Gazette of October 4, there 
is nothing todemand our notice. The 
former renews the prohibition for three 
months, of exporting cannon, mortars, 
shot, or shells of any description; the 
Jatter alludes, in direct terms, to the con- 
test which has for some time subsisted 
between the Ottoman Porte and the 
Greeks—prohibits individuals from tak- 
ing a personal part in that contest-—and 
also prohibits the fitting out of ships of 
war and privateers under the Greek 
flag, to act against the subjects, property, 
or possessions of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. 

THE COLONIES. 

From the official despatches announc- 
ing the gallant and important capture of 
Arracan, by Brigadier General Mor- 
rison, it appears that our troops, com- 
paratively a handful of men, had to con- 
tend with a force 10,000 strong; not- 
withstanding which their success was de- 
cisive, and, fortunately, with a loss 
throughout the business of not more than 
250 in killed and wounded. 

We are now awaiting, with some in- 
terest, the result of an attack which was 
to be made by Sir Archibald Campbell 
and General Cotton, on the fortress of 
Donnabew, the strongest hold in the 
Barmese empire, on the 3d of April. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, in his advance to- 
wards Prome, received information of a 
cheek, amounting almost to a defeat, 
having been sustained by General Cot- 


ton’s B at Donnabew. In conse- 


quence of this news Sir Archibald found 
himself obliged to retrograde fifty miles. 
Thus he reached Donnabew on the 25th 


of March, formed a junction with Gene- 
ral Cotton, and determined upon the 
general assault to which we have alluded. 
One hundred pieces of artillery were 
collected for the occasion. 

According to the Bombay papers, an 
immense force, with eighty pieces of ar- 
tillery, had been equipped to proceed 
against the self-elected agent of the state 
of Bhurtpore. The insurrection in the 
Deccan had been quelled ; but the insur- 
gents in Cutch remained in considerable 
force. 

EUROPEAN STATES. 

France, tranquil and happy, owns the 
blessings of peace and of a well regulated 
government. Her revenue is on the in- 
crease ; but, differently from England, 
she can boast of no remission of taxation. 
By the official returns of the first three 
quarters of the year 1824, her national 
income for that period was 766,773,000 
francs, equal to about 30,670,920). ster- 
ling: and the corresponding three 
quarters of the present year produced 
779,101,000 francs, shewing an increase 
of rather more than halfa million sterling 
in nine months. Instead ofa diminution, 
however, the public debt has been sad- 
died with an addition, to the amount of 
40,000,0001. sterling, paid as an indem- 
nity tothe emigrants. It is said that the 
Chambers will not convened before the 
month of February. 

Spain continues, as might be expected, 
in a most unsettled state. Rumours are 
afloat of a change of ministry. Idle 
stories are also told of the projected la- 
bours of the Consultative Junta, whici 
has been formed by a late decree of the 
King ; such as the fabrication of a new 
Constitution from the model of the an- 
cient Cortes, and that of the French 
Charter—the conciliation or subjugation 
of the South American Colonies to the 
Government of the mother country— 
the negociation of a new loan, &c. Some 
valuable gold mines are said to have 
been recently discovered in old Spain ; 
but it should be remembered that the 
precious metals have hitherto proved the 
bane, not the nutriment of that country. 
A naval and military expedition, with 
three thousand troops, sailed for the 
Havanonah on the 26th of September. 
Whether the troops, if they reach their 
destination, will desert ia detuil, pass 
over in a body to the independent party, 
or fight and be destroyed by that party, 
remains to be shewn. In the interim, 
petty conspiracies, branches of the grand 
plot of which Bessieres figured for a few 
days as the head, are constantly break- 
ingout. The Roman Catholics may well 
take for their motto semper . cadem. 


MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY., 


Rarely have we seen a document con- 
ceived and expressed so fully in the 
true and sanguinary spirit of popish 
superstition, in the worst of times, as is 
the proclamation which was issued by 
the church of Spain to promote the con- 
spiracy of Bessieres; a conspiracy, 
whose object, it will be remembered, 
was to dethrone Ferdinand, and give the 
crown to his brother Don Carlos. This 
proclamation calls upon the people to 
unite themselves to the priesthood, and 
conducted by them, and led on by faith, 
to clear Spanish ground of the enemies 
of religion (!) and cover the fields with 
their bodies. “To arms, Spaniards! 
follow the standard of the Faith, that 
it may wave-from the pillars of Hercules 
tothe Pyrenees. If any of you die, it 
will be by the will of God, that you may 
more speedily arrive in the abodes of 
felicity, and if you will all preserve your 
immortal souls, you will be ready to sup- 
port God’s holy religion. At the voice 
of its ministers you ought not to respect 
any thing from the palace to the hut, if 
it be requisite to appease the wrath of 
God. Let us join faith to hope, and after 
we have triumphed, let us not fail in 
charity. Be on the alert, stir up your 
courage, prepare your arms, and at the 
first signal, in imitation of the Archangel, 
who hurried the rebels against God down 
to hell, discharge on your enemies the 
terrible stroke of death, at the cry of— 
Live religion, death to its enemies !”’ 
Towards the close of the month of 
September, the Emperor of Austria 
opened the grand Hungarian Diet at 
Presburg, and delivered a speech, con- 
gratulating the deputies on “ a glorious 
victory over that dangerous spirit which 
had plunged several countries in Europe 
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into the greatest distresses, and which 
his Hungarians had repelled, justly con- 
sidering that fidelity to the sovereign, 
and the scrupulous observance of an- 
cient institutions, consecrated by age 
and the experience of many centuries, 
constitute true fidelity and an immove- 
able barrier, under all circumstances.” 

In the Rhenish Provinces of Prussia 
the Roman Catholic priests have been in 
the habit of exacting promises that the 
offspring of marriages between parents 
of different sects or religions should be 
brought up in conformity with the rites 
ofthe Romish Church. To prevent this 
grasping and immoral assumption of 
right, the King of Prussia has found it 
necessary to issue a prohibitory decree. 

Maximilian Joseph, king of Bavaria, 
died at Munich of an apoplectic fit, on 
the 13th of October, at the age of 69. 
He is succeeded by his sou Charles Louis 
Augustus, who is now 39 years of age. 
Two days afterwards Prince Carigan, 
son-in-law to the Duke of Vanguyon, 
and cousin-german to the heir presump- 
tive to the crown of Sardinia, was found 
dead in his carriage at Paris, on his ar- 
rival from his country residence at Ville- 
mousin. 

A squadron sailed lately from one of 
the Sardinian ports, not to repreas the 
threatened hostility of the Barbary pi- 
rates, but actually to convey consuls, 
agents, and the usual presents to the 
governors of those countries. 

His Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands opened the Session of the States 
General at the Hague on the 17th of 
October. The most striking inference 
tobe drawn from the royal speech ia, 
that the finances of the country are far 
frem being in the most flourishing state. 
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SepTeEMBER 22. Their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Cla- 
rence landed at Yarmouth, from the Con- 
tinent. 

—— 26. A Meeting of the London Co- 
operative Society, on Mr. Owen’s new 
System, held at the London Mechanics’ 
Institution, Southampton-buildings. 

—— 28. Official dispatches received 
of the capture of Arracan, in India, on 
the 31st of March. 

—— 30. Parliament further prorogued 
from November | to January 5. 

Octoser |. A new ship of the line 
launched near the Admiralty Dock-yards 
at St. Petersburgh. She carries 84 guus, 
and is the first ship built in Russia on 
the plan ef Sir W. Seppings 


—-—— The receipt of Tolls discon- 
tinued at Hyde Park-corner, and trans- 
ferred to the new Toll-house, near the 
end of Sloane-street. 

—— 4. Proclamation in the London 
Gazette, against the interference of Bri- 
tish subjects in the warfare of Foreign 
States at peace with his Majesty. 

10. The great timber ship, the 
Baron of Renfrew, arrived off the Isle of 
Wight. 





News of the death of the en- 
terprising pedestrian traveller, Captain 
J. D. Cochrane, at Columbia, on the 12th 
of August. 

—— 13. The King of Bavaria died of 
apoplexy. 

—— 16, Captain Parry arrived in 
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London, on his unsuccessful return from 
the Polar Expedition ; the Fury, one of 
the ships under his orders, having been 
wrecked on the ice on the Ist of August, 

—— 17. Opening of the Session of the 
States-General of the Netherlands at the 
Hague. 





20. The timber ship, the Baron 
of Renfrew, having previously been on 
shore on the Long Sand, drifted on the 
FlemishBanks, and went to pieces—crew 
saved. 
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The explosion of a powder. 
mill at Hounslow-heath, by which one 
man was killed. 

—— 21. The Comet steam-boat, from 

Inverness to Greenock, run down by the 
Ayr steam-boat, off Kempoch Point—be. 
tween 50 and 60 passengers drowned. 
A Court-Martial, on board his 
Majesty’s ship Gloucester, for the trial 
of Captains Parry and Hoppner, to ascer- 
tain the circumstances of the loss of the 
Fury. Honourably accquitted. 





VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Earth and its Inhabitants—A 
curious caleulator sends us the following 
statement :-—-When the earth is compared 
to an ant-hill, the comparison, he ob- 
serves, is very inexact so far as respects 
the proportional bulk of the animals and 
their habitation. If we suppose that 
there are at present 600,000,000 of 
human beings on the globe, and that ten 
persons, men, women, and children on 
an average are equal in bulk to a cubic 
yard, then the whole existing race of 
mankind, if closely packed together, 
would form a mass equal to a pyramidi- 
cal mountain, 1000 yards each way at 
the base, and 60 yards high— that is, a 
mountain rather less than Arthur’s Seat. 
Farther, if we suppose 150 generations 
from the flood to the present time, and 
estimate each generation at 300 millions, 
the whole if brought into a mass, would 
not equal in bulk Benlawers in Perth. 
shire, assuming that mountain to be a 
cone of 15,000 feet in diameter at the 
base, and 3700 feet in height. Yet 
Mount Etna is thirty times the size of 
Benlawers—Chimborazzo is ten times 
the size of Etna—and it would require 
ten thousand millions of mountains like 
Chimborazzo to make a mass equal to the 
globe.—Scotsman. 

New Life Boat.—Andrew Hennessy, 
of Passage, Cork, has constructed a life 
or safety boat, from models submitted to 
the Lords of the Admiralty and Trinity 
Board in London. It is 36 feet keel, 7 
feet beam, and 5} feet deep, capable o 
saving fifty or sixty pereons from a 
wreck, in addition to her fullcrew. The 
timbers, which are very slight, are of 
oak, tarred and parcelled with light 
strong canvas, over which there is a 
casing of thin whalebone, then served 
like a rope with a marline, The cover- 
ing, or skin of the boat, instead of a 
plank, is a particular kind of canvas, of 
great strength and durability, and per- 


fectly water-proof. The materials of 
this canvas have been saturated with a 
chemical process in the loom, which pre- 
serves it from wet and the action of the 
atmosphere. It always preserves its 
pliability, and will not heat, mildew or 
rot, The boat is decked, or covered with 
the same cloth. The deck is laced 
through the centre fore and aft, from 
stem to stern-post, and covered with 
laps, so as to prevent water getting in. 
The oarsmen sit on their thwarts, which 
are of the canyas already described, 
through the deck, from which coats are 
erected, fitted by plaits to their bodies, 
and buckling below the breast. The 
use of planks as a coating, or forthe 
deck, is altogether avoided. 

Sitometer.—It has appeared to Mr. 
Steffen, that the mode adopted by farmers 
and corn-dealers, for -registering the 
quantities of grain as it is measured, is 
very clumsy and liable to error; and 
hence he has contrived a convenient 
little machine for facilitating the opera- 
tion of marking off the number of mea 
sures, and showing at a glance the quan- 
tity measured. The machine consists of 
a combination of toothed wheels, enclosed 
in a small box, with a sort of dial plate 
and two hands, or pointers, on one of the 
external faces of the box. The longer 
pointer is moved over one division of an 
euter circle for each measure that is 
filled; and when as many measures as 
constitute some measure of a higher de- 
nomination have been filled, the same 
pointer marks one on an inner circle ; and 
every revolution of the large pointer is 
counted by a small pointer, so as to ex- 
hibit the total quantity measured from 
the commencement of the operation. The 
machine costs only a few shillings, though 
made in brass. 

Carmine from Madder.— In addition 
to the lake colours produced in all their 
varied brilliancy and intensity of tone 
from madder, Mr. Field has enriched the 
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world of art with one of the finest car. 
mines from the same vegetable, und of a 
quality well adapted for incorporating 
with the vehicle either of oil or water. 

Artificial Cold.—Spirits of wine, ether, 
&e. mixed in certain proportions with 
snow, afford tempeiatures as low as those 
produced by mixing sea-salt with snow. 

FRANCE. 

Circulation of the Blood, kc —We 
mentioned, in a preceding sheet (page 
205) that Dr. Barry, an English physi- 
cian resident at Paris, had read before 
the Academy of Sciences in that city, a 
memoir on the motion of the blood in the 
veins; and that certain gentlemen had 
been appointed by the Academy to in- 
vestigate the subject, and draw up a re- 
port. The report, which is highly cre- 
ditable to Dr. Barry, commences by al- 
luding to the various opinions that have 
hitherto been entertained by physiolo- 
gists with respect to the cause of the mo- 
tion of the blood in the veins. Thus 
some have attributed this motion to the 
action of the heart ; others to the pres- 
sure of the muscles ; and others again to 
an absorbing power in the veins them- 
selves. Amidst this diversity of opinion, 
however, with respect to the cause of 
this motion, authors have in general 
agreed in recognizing a certain connec- 
tion between the motion itself and the act 
of inspiration; but this connection was 
merely looked upon as a coincidence, or 
at most, the act of inspiration was es- 
teemed nothing more than an accessory 
cause of the motion alluded to. In the 
memoir presented to the academy by Dr. 
Barry, a very different view is taken of 
these facts, which, in the opinion of that 
gentleman, are much more intimately 
connected as to cause and effect, than 
has hitherto been supposed. “ And in 
truth,’ the report proceeds, “he has 
shown, by means of experiments entirely 
new, very ingenious, and perfectly con- 
clusive; first, that the blood in the veins 
is pever moved towards the heart but 
during the act of inspiration; and, se- 
condly, that all the facts known with re- 
spect to this motion in man, and the ani- 
mals which resemble him in structure, 
may be explained, by considering it as 
the effect of atmospheric pressure.” —In 
conclusion, the report recommends to the 
Academy—1. To have the memoir of Dr. 
Barry inserted among those of distin- 
guished foreign literati~ and, 2. To in- 
vite the author to prosecute his re- 
searches with respect to the absorption 
of poisonous matters applied to the sur- 
face of the body; researches, it is added, 
which flow as.a corollary from his-theory, 


which possess so much interest, and 
which admit of so many useful applica- 
tions to the animal economy. 

Mineral Springs.—The surprising effi- 
eacy of the waters of Canterets, in the 
High Pyrenees, has long been acknow. 
ledged ; and, perhaps, within the last 
five-and-twenty years, they have relieved 
more cases of disease, arising from de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, than 
any other mineral springs in continental 
Europe. It is strange that the composi- 
tion of waters which have been drunk so 
long, with such effect, by many of the 
“ most distinguished invalids” of France, 
Spain, and Great Britain, should have 
been only recently subjected to any thing 
like a scientific analysis. The following 
is the report of the chemists who have 
examined the spring that supplies the 
principal bath of La Ralliere, about half 
a league from Canterets; eighty pounds 
(Troy) of water, evaporated to dryness 
in a glass capsule, yielded a residuum of 
2 dwt. 8 grs. This residuum has a 
sweetish alkaline taste, strongly attracts 
the humidity of the atmosphere, and 
when subjected to various processes, 
furnished the following results :— 

1. Half its volume of hydro-sulphuric 
acid. 

2. Deuto-hydro-chlorate of zodium 40 grs, 

3. Deuto-carbonate of zodium. .. .36 

4. Deuto-sulphate of zodium ....27 

5. Greasy matter ......0.ee000s 21 

6. Silex ..ccccccccccccccccccesdO 

Temperature of the water, 31 degrees 
of Reaumur’s, or 101 degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer. 

Distillation.— The apparatus for dis- 
tillation invented by Peter Woulfe, which 
has been so useful in pneumatic chemis- 
try, has recently been considerably im- 
proved by the Marquis Ridclfi. Woulfe’s 
apparatus has two inconveniences, Ist. 
It requires a great number -of bited 
joints. 2nd. There is much risk of 
breaking the tubes of communication 
after the joints are made. The combi- 
nation adopted by the Marquis enables 
one to change the vessels at pleasure, 
without having the tube to disengage and 
renew; and it admits of a slight de- 
rangement, without fracture or inter- 
ruption to the process.—Bulletin des 
Sciences. 

Damp Walls.—A hall, of whieh the 
walls were constantly damp, though 
every means were employed to keep 
them dry, was intended to be pulled 
down, when M. Schimitthals recom- 
mended, as a last resource, that the walls 
should be washed with sulphuric acid. It 


was done, and the deliqaescent salts 
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‘being decomposed by the acid, the walls 
aried, and the hall was afterwards free 
from dampness.— Bulletin des Sciences. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Ascents of Mont Bianc—The sub- 
joined communication from Mr.Markham 
Sherwill, dated September 4th, 1825, is 
curious:—“ Among other eccentricities 
of my life, I have just completed the diffi- 
cult and us task of reaching the 
summit of Mont Blanc. A few hasty 

iculars may amuse you. Dr. Ed- 
mound Clarke, myself, and twelve. guides, 
started from Chamouni on Thursday the 
25th of August. We reached the sum- 
mit on Friday, the 26th; and arrived 
back at Chamouni, on Saturday, the 
27th. The two nights we were absent 
we slept, af course, on the eternal snows, 
in an atmosphere of 12 degrees below 
‘freezing. ‘Ihe dangers and difficulties 
of passing the Gluciers des Bossons, and 
that of Tocconai, and subsequently tra- 
versing the immense plains of snow to 
arrive at the top, will all be more fully 
detailed in a pamphlet which is to be 
published at Geneva in the .course of ten 
days, as soon as our narrative is ready. 
‘The barometer was ten inches lower 
with us than in the Valley de Chamouni, 
where we had a man stationed to observe 
the mercury. The thermometer, at I2 
o'clock, in the sun, was 2-]2 below freez- 
ing only; our pulses varied from 100 to 
150. The rarity of the.atmosphere had 
very serious effects on us all; oneor two 
pf the guides bled profusely at the nose ; 
one spit blood during a whole day; I 
vomited during eighteen hours with little 
intermission, Sleep overcame us at every 
moment ; but my principal guide, Coutet, 
son of bim who went with M. de Saussure 
in 1787, would not permit me to sleep on 
the snow a long time, fearing the.frost, 
&e. One of the most remarkable things 
is the ect silence which reigns on the 
stop of Mont. Blagce. You-do not hear one 
thing. The sky is,dark, quite indigo. 
The full: moon in such a black ground 
was the finest thing imaginable; one 
star was visible only ; our faces almost 
all peeled, and our eyes were very much 
swollen. It was a hazardous thing. The 
on was four years since, when 
three guides perished by .an avalanche. 
e sealed up a bottle with names and 
Mates, and plunged ityin the snow. Some 
hundred years hence it will perhaps 
f©ome to light, for we have ascertained 
the probable rate of movement of the 
glaciers. We found no autogr 


of 
any sort! God bless you.”’—To this it is 


«worth while to add the following correct 
account of the travellers who have suc- 
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ceeded in reaching the summit of the 
snow-haired Monarch of the Alps :— 
1. Dr. Paccard .... French....August 8, 1786 
2. M. de Saussure. .....eereseceeececs 3, 1787 
3. Col. Beaufoy .... 
4, Mr. Woodley...... E 


g 
Bar. Doorthesen ‘ 
5. 3ur Forneret + Lausanne.... 10, 1862 


6. Mr. Rodaz.......- amburg..Sept. 10, 1812 
7. Count Matezeski......-- sweveve Aug. 4, 1818 
g, fbr. Renselaer--t amerieansJulyl2, 1819 
9. ‘apt. Undrell, K.N. Eng......- Aug. 13, 1819 
‘10, F. Clissold........ Bing..cenccccess 18, 1822 


Dr. E. J. Clarke 
1. SM Sherwille nn. ¢ BMB++++esseneenee 1825 


Zoology.—A letter from the celebrated 
traveller, M. Ruppell, dated Cairo, 25th 
July, announces his happy return from 
Kordofan, to the great joy ofall natu- 
ralists. Among the 106 quadrupeds 
which he has brought from that remark. 
able country, are three giraffes of ex- 
traordinary size, and a skeleton of that 
animal. The birds are extremely nume- 
rous, as well as the animals of other 
classes ; and with all the other acquisi- 
tions have safely arrived in Cairo, and 
may be expected here by the end of this 
year, 

AMERICA. 

Statistics—The following details, fur- 
nished'by M. ‘Humboldt, are considered 
accurate :— 


Sq. Leagues. ae 
n ° 

United States 174,300 10,220,000 
Mexico 75,830 6,800,000 
Guatimala 16,740 1,600,000 
Coiombia 91,952 2,785,000 
Peru 41,420 1,400,000 
‘Chile 14,240 1,100,000 
Buenos Ayres 126,770 2,300,000 
Brazil 256,996 4,000,000 


’ 

The island of Cuba contains 700,000 
inhabitants, among whom are 256,000 
slaves ; Jamaica, 402,000, among whom 
are 342,000 slaves; Porto.Rico, 225,000, 
of which 25,000 are slaves; Gaudaloupe 
and its dependencies, 120,000, of which 
100,000 are slaves; Martinique, 99,000, 
among which are 78,000 slaves. The 
whole population of the two Americas 
and the Caribbee islands is 34,942,000 
souls, among whom are included‘5,047,000 
black slaves, 1,386,000 black freemen, 
18,471,000 whites, 8,600,000 Indians, of 
which about 820,000 are still indepen- 
dent, and 6,428,000 of @ mixed race. 
This population is thus distributed, ac- 
cording to the different forms of worship : 
22,486,000 Roman Catholics ; 11,636,000 
Protestants; and 820,000 Indians, not 
Christians. The following are the pro- 
portions in which the languages prevail 
jn the new world, The English language 
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is spoken by 11,647,000 ; the Spanish by 
10,594,000 ; the Indian by 7,593,000 ; the 
Portuguese by 3,740,000 ; the French by 
1,242,000 ; the Dutch, Danish, and Swe- 
dish by 216,000 inhabitants ; making al- 
together, the number of 27,349,000 
speaking the Europran languages, and 
7,593,000 the Indian. 

Improved Printing Press —“1 stated 
some time ago,” observes a writer in an 
American paper, “that I had completed 
a small steam-press, or a press to work 
with lever power, and with sufficient ra- 
pidity to produce 2000 impressions per 
hour, but could not discover a satisfactory 
mode of supplying my ink rollers, and 
solicited the co-operation of some of my 
yankee brethren. A Mr. W. H. Hale, 
who. hails, I understand, from Boston, 
and is a silversmith, called upon me, and 
soon removed the difficulty by the forma- 
tion of wn ink trough, which, supplying 
one roller, communicates the ink rapidly 
to the other roller; and after a short 
time my model was complete, and is so 
simple and efficacious, aud works with 
so much) ease, that 2500 impressions may 


be thrown off in the hour; and by the in- 
troduction of a heavy fly wheel, the press 
is worked by a crank, and with the labour 
of one hand and two boys to feed the 
cylinder with paper—thus superseding 
the necessity of steam, water, or horse- 
power. Mr. Hale shall share the profits 
of the invention, for which a caveat is 
entered, and I have no doubt that it will 
supersede all other presses, as the cost 
will be very reasonable.”’ 

Game Laws.—The following is an ab- 
stract of the Game Laws of the State 
of New York:—Heath hens or grouse 
not to be killed between the Ist of 
January and the Ist Wednesday in Octo- 
ber ; partridges and quails between the 
Sth of January and 25th of September; 
woodcocks between the ist of Feb- 
ruary and the Istof July. The fine for 
killing, or having in possession, during 
these interdicted periods, for every 
grouse is 25 dollars; every partridge one 
dollar; every quail or woodcock 59 
cents. Within the same peiiods, the 
sale of those birds at market is prohi- 
bited 
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WORKS IN THE PREss, &c. 


An important discovery has recently 
been made of Original Letters and Pa- 
pers, written by Henry Hyde, second 
Earl of Clarendon, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, during the reign of James I], 
These papers are for the most part ad- 
dressed to the writer’s brother, Law- 
rence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, and Lord 
High Treasurer of England. They con- 
tain much curious matter illustrative of 
the private and political history of Ire- 
land, from 1675 to 1700. It is intended 
to publish them forthwith, in four vols. 
8vo. uniformly with the last 8vo. edi- 
tions of Clarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion, and of Burnet’s History of his 
Own Time. 

With the above have been brought 
to light, a series of Original Manuscript 
Note Books of Sir Edward Hyde, after- 
wards Earl of Clarendon, and Lord High 
Chancetior of Great Britain. They con- 
tain. Reports of Debates in the House of 
Commons duritig thé Interregnum, from 
1656 to 1659, the contents of which have 
never yet appeared in any printed col- 
lection of parliamentary proceedings. 
The MSS. will be published with expla- 
natory notes, in’ 2 volé, Svo. uniformly 
with the above. 

The English-Gaelic and Gaelic Dic- 
tionary, which was nearly ready for pub- 
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lication, but destroyed at Mr. Moyes’s 
fire, in Greville-street, last year, is again 
printed, and will be published early in 
November. ‘To it is appended, a Gram- 
mar of the Gaelic Language ; the whole 
forming one large 4to. volume, contain- 
ing nearly 1100 closely printed pages, 
This, the first complete Dictionary of the 
Gaelic ever published, is dedicated by 
permission to the King. 

The Edinburgh Geographical and His. 
torical Atlas, royal folio, the Maps on 
full sheet drawing royal, will contain all 
the Maps usually given in a General 
Atlas, with some peculiar to itself, and 
will exhibit, in juxta-position with each 
Continent, State, or Kingdom delineated, 
a geographical description of its bound- 
aries and extent, an account of its na- 
tural productions, a view of its existing 
moral, political, and commercial condi- 
tion, together with a comprehensive out- 
line of its history. A Prelimivary Dis- 
course, in four portions, will contain a 
Sketeh of the History of Geography, a 
View of the Principles of Mathematical 
Geography, asimilar View of the Prin- 
ciples of Physical Geography, with de- 
tails illustrative of Civil and Political 
Geography. The work is to be pwb- 
lished in Monthly Half-crown Numbers. 
' Dr. Johns, F.L.S. has just ready for 
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publication, Practical Botany, in Two 
Parts; the First Part containing an In- 
troduction to the Linnean System—the 
Second the Genera of British Plants ina 
tabular form. The arrangement of the 
generic characters iv parallel columns is 
such as to admit of determining, on a 
cursory inspeetion, the resemblauces and 
differences of the several families of 
p.ants. 

By subscription, The Narrative of a 
Tour, by a Party of the Missionaries in 
the Sandwich Islands, around Hawaii, 
the principal of those Islands. By the 
Rev. W. Ell's, Missionary from the So- 
ciety and Sandwich Islands ; sanctioned 
by the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society. The work will be comprised 
in one vol, 8vo. price 12s., neatly printed 
on fine wove paper; and embellished 
with six Engravings, illustrative of some 
of the most interesting objects described 
in the narrative, ani a Map of Hawaii; a 
few copies will be printed on large paper, 
with coloured plates. Price to Sub- 
scribers, 18s. 

Part II. of Bagster’s Comprehensive 
Bible, adapted for Pulpit, Study, and 
Family Use, in one volume quarto, will 
be published on the 12th of November. 
Three Varieties are printing—small, 
large, and largest paper. The whole 
will be completed jin about Seven Parts, 
and the entire price of the first size will 
not exceed 30s. 

Mr Colburn will shortly publish a 
Romance by Aun Radcliffe, author of the 
Mysteries of Udolpho, &c. Since the 
death of this celebrated lady in 1823, 
Mr. Radcliffe, her husband, has yielded 
to the solicitations pressed on him, and 
has consented that her last Romance, 
said to be quite worthy of her fame, 
should be given to the world. 

Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful ; 
containing The Prediction— The Yellow 
Dwarf—Der Freischutz—Fortunes of de 
la Pole—and Lord of the Maelstroom, 
one vol. post 8vo. 


Facts and Fancies, ot Mental Diver. 
sions, by the Author of “ Solace of an 
Invalid.” 

The first number of Louden’s Gardeners’ 
Magazine will be 7% Christmas next, 
and will be found to be useful and agree- 
able to every person who takes an interest 
in country matters, and in natural history, 
It will consist of communications relative to 
the various discoveries, acquisitions, and 
improvements that are constantly making ~ 
in gardening, agriculture, and botany. It 
will also include a Review of British and 
Foreign Publications on these subjects, ex- 
hibiting the essence of all they contain on 
horticulture and agriculture; and part of 
the work will be devoted to the advertise- 
ments of books and other subjects, and ar- 
ticles connected with rural affairs. 

Waterloo: or, the British Minstrel ; a 
Poem, in Five Cantos, by J. H. Bradfield, 

With an elegantly engraved title-page, a 
new edition of Carey’s Beauties of the 
Modern Poets, the whole newly arranged, 
and more than half the volume composed 
of superior additional matter, by the first 
writers of the day. 

The English Gentleman’s Library Ma- 
nual; or, a Guide to the Choice of Useful 
Modern Books in British and Foreign Li- 
terature ; with literary, biographical, and 
critical notices : to which will be added, 
Estimates for furnishing a complete Mo- 
dern Library, Lists of Books most suitable 
for Young Men going abroad to our Co- 
lonies; for Regimental Libraries; as also 
for the cottage, parlour, and Crawing- 
room; and a view of an Economical Li- 
brary, which shall embrace good editions 
of the best English and French authors at 
the least possible expence. By William 
Goodhugh. r 

Early in November will be published, 
the first Part of a New Work, uniform 
in size with the Percy Anecdotes, with 
Portraits, price 2s. 6d. under the title of 
‘€ Laconics ; or, the Best Words of the 
Best Authors.” With the Authorities 
given, 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURE: 

The Beauties of Wiltshire, displayed in 
Topographical, Historical, and Descrip- 
tive Sketches; illustrated with Views of 
the Principal Seats, &c.; with Anecdotes 
ofthe Arts. By J. Britton. Vol. LIT. 
Svo. 1. 4s., royal 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Gwilt’s Architecture of Vitruvius. 
Plates, 4to, Ll. 16s. boards, 

BIOGRAPHY. 
The Literary Remains of Lady Jane 


Grey, by Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d., royal 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Richard Briusley Sheridan. By Thomas 
Moore. 4to. 3). 3s. boards. 

Marshall’s Naval Biography ; Vol. II. 
Part 2, 8vo. 15s. 

CLASSICS, 

Epigrammata e purioribus Greece: An- 
thologie fontibus hausit ; Annotationi- 
bus Jacobi, &c. &c. Bosch et aliorum 
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instruxit ; suas subinde Notulas et Tabu- 
lam Scriptorum Chronologicam adjunxit 
Johannes Edwards, AM. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EDUCATION, 


The Natural History of the Bible; or, 
a Description of all the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, 


Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Pre-. 


cious Stones mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures. By Thaddeus Mason Har- 
ris, D.D. New edition, 12mo. 8s. 

Grey’s Memoria Technica, applied to 
Chronology and History; by J. H. Todd. 
Foolscap, 4s. 6d. boards. 

Butcher’s Chronology of the Kings of 
England. 2s. 

The Pictorial Atlas, No. I. folio, 7s. 6d. 
sewed. 

Buitt’s Botanist’s Primer. 12mo. 6s. 
boards. 

Horner’s Greek Grammar. 12mo, 4s. 
bound. : 

LAW. 


A Treatise on the Law of Actions re- 
lating to Real Property. By Henry Ros- 
coe, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 11. 15s. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on Fines and Re- 
coveries in the Court of Common Pleas, 
with an Appendix. By W. Hands, Esq. 
4th edition, 8vo. 12s. 

Rogers’s Law of Elections. 2 vols, 
8vo. 15s. boards. 

Williams’s Abstracts of the Acts of 6 
Geo. 1V. 8vo. 14s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Sketches of the Most Prevalent Dis- 
eases of India; comprising a Treatise on 
the Epidemic Cholera of the East; Sta- 
tistical and Geographical Reports of the 
Diseases in the different Divisions of the 
Army under the Madras Presidency ; 
the Annual Rate of Mortality of Euro- 
pean Troops, &c. By James Annesley, 
Esq. Garrison Surgeon of Fort St. George, 
&e. 8vo. 18s. 

A Treatise on Ligaments; intended as 
an Appendix to Sir Astley Cooper's 
Work on Dislocations and Fractures of 
the Joints. By Bransley B. Cooper, Esq. 
Surgeon and Lecturer in Anatomy to 
Guy’s Hospital. Royal 8vo, 11. Is. 

South’s Dissectors’ Manual, 8vo. 12s. 
beards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Speeches of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, Delivered on Public Occasions 
in Liverpool. S8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Sweet’s Greenhouse Companion. 2d 
edition, 8s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No. LXXXIV, 6s. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 323 


The English Flora, By Sir James 
Smith. Vol. ILI, 8vo, 12s, boards, 

The Elegant Letter Writer; or, a Se« 
lection of Epistles on the Most Familiar, 
Interesting, and Instructive Subjects 
which English Literature Affords. 3s. 
boards, 

Letters from the Irish Highlaads of 
Cunnemarra, By a Family Party .d 
edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d boards. 

The Economy of the Eyes. Part II. 
Of Telescopes. By W. Kitchiner, M.D. 
&c. &e. 12mo. 9s, boards, 

The English in Italy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
11. 10s. boards. 

Relics of Antiquity. 12mo. 4s. half- 
bound. 

_ Rivington’s Annual Register for 1812. 
8vo. 11. boards. 

The Outlines of Truth. 12mo. 5s. 
boards, 

Stewart’s Original Persian Letters. 
4to. 2]. 2s. boards. 

Platt’s English Synonymes. 12mo. 5s. 
boards. 

Forsyth’s Antiquary’s Portfolio, 2 
vols. post 8vo. 18s. boards, 

Nineteenth Report of the Directors of 
the African Institution—read at the Ge- 
neral Meeting, 13th May, 1825, with an 
Appendix, 8s. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Illustrations of Lying, in all its 
Branches. By Amelia Opie. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

Phantasmagoria ; or, Sketches of Life 
and Character, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1Ss. 
boards, 

The Adventures of Don Ulloa. 12mo. 
7s. bound. 

The Camisard; or, the Protestants of 
Languedoc : a Tale in 3 volumes, 12mo. 
1]. Is. boards. 

Dunallan, 2d edition, 2 vols, 12mo. 
18s. boards. 

POETRY 


The Fruits of Faith; or Musing Sin- 
ner: with Elegies and other Mural 
Poems. By Huzh Campbell, 12mo. 6s. 
boards. 

Halpin’s Cheltenham Anthology, 12mo, 
5s. boards. 

Mahony’s Poems, Foolscap, 78. 64, 
boar¢'s. 

The Sky Lark, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Herban, a Poem, in Four Cantos, 8vo. 
7s. 6d, boards. 


SCIENCE, 

A Manual of the Elements of Natural 
History. By J. F. Blamenbacb, Profes- 
sor of the University of Géttingen, &c. 
Translated from the tenth German edi- 
tion, By R.T. Gore, 8vo, 14s, bds. 
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The Theory and Practice of the Ter- 
restrial and Celestial Globes; by John 
Matheson : Is. 6d. bound. 

Stokes on the Slethoscope: post Svo. 
6s. 6d, boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

State of the Protestant Religion in Ger- 
many ; inaSeries of Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge, By 
the Rev. Hugh Rose, M.A. of Trinity 
College. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Dissuasives from Popery; 8vo. 61. 
sewed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Grant's Church History ; Vol. 1V, 8yo. 
14s. boards. 

Swete’s Prayers, new edition, 3s, Gd 
boards. 

Richardson's Expository Discours;s, 
Svo. 9s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Useful Hiuts to Travellers going to, 
or already arrived, in South America; 
and tu Military Men, or Merchants, 
bound to the West Indies, India, or uny 
other tropical climate. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


The Rev. R. Jefferson, D.D. senior 
Fellow of Sidney coll. to the Rectory of 
South Kilvington, Yorkshire, vice the 
Rev. J. Green, deceased. 

The Rev. G. Day, Rector of Earsham, 
to the Vicarage of Bedingham, Norfolk. 

The Rev. R. Mountain, son of the late 
Bishop of Quebec, to the Rectory of Ha- 
vant, Hants, vice the Rev. Mr. North, de- 
ceased, 

The Rev. E. Barnard, M.A. Vicar of 
Bexley, Kent, tothe Rectory of Alver- 
stoke, Hants, vice the Rev. C. A. North, 
deceased. 

The Rev. Dr. Goddard, Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, to the Vicarage of Bexley. 

The Rev. J. Randall, A.B. of Almeley, 
Hereford, to the Living of East Stone- 
house, Devon. 

The Rev. T. Holway, to the Rectory 
of Partney, and the Perpetual Curacy, 
near Earsby. 

The Rev. G. Osborne, B.A. of St John’s, 
has been instituted by the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln to the Rectory of Stainby, 
with Gunby, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. H. Tacey, M.A. to the Rec- 
tory of Swanton Morley, with the chapel 
of Worthing annexed, Norfolk, 

The Rev. G. Vanbrugh, L.L.B. has 
been installed into the Prebend of Tim- 
berscombe, in Wells Cathedral, by the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The Rev. R. Warner, to the Vicarage 
of Timberscombe. : 

The.Rev. W. James, M.A. to the Rec- 
tory of Long Sutton, on the Presentation 
ofthe Dean and Chapter of Wells Cathe- 
dral. 

The: Rev, §; Madan, M.A. Vicar of 
Batheaston, to the Vicarage of Tiverton. 

The Lord Chamberlain has appointed 
the Rev. W. Strong, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty, vice the Rev. Dr. Burton, 
deceased. 

The Rev. J: Marshall, to. the Perpetual 
Curacy of St. Sidwell, Breter. 


The Hén. and Rev. W! Annesley tothe: 


Rectory of North Bovey, Devon. 


The King has been pleased to present 
the Rev. R. Allen to the Church and 
Parish of Little Dunkeld, Perth, vice the 
Rev. T. Nelson, 

The Rev. T. Surtees, Prebend of Bris- 
tol Cathedral, to the Living of St. Augus- 
tine. 

The Rev. C. Davies, Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, to the Chancellorship in 
the Cathedral of Down, with the Rectory 
of Bally Philip and Ardglass annexed, 
vice the Rev. E. Montague. 

The Rev. E. M. Salter, M.A. to the 
Rectories of Wood Norton and Swanton 
Novers, Norfolk, vice the Rev. M. Skin- 
ner. 

The Rev. W. Clark, M.A. to the va- 
luable Rectory of Guisby, Yorkshire, 
vice the Rev. A. Hawksworth. 

The Rev. J. Ellicott, L.L.B. to the Rec. 
tory of Horn, alias Hornfield, Rutland- 
shire, vice the Rev. T. Foster. 

The Rev. T. Martyn, B.A. to the Rec- 
tory of Pertenhill, Bedfordshire. 

‘The Rev. R. Sheppard, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Thwaite, Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. Ackroyd to the Rectory 
of Egmere, with the Vicarage of Holk- 
ham, Norfolk, annexed. 

The Lord Chamberlain has appointed 
the Rev. J. Sleath, D.D. and the Rev. ¢. 
Moore, to be Chaplains in Ordinary to the 
King 

The Rev. C. B. Barnwell to the Rec- 
tory of Mileham, Norfolk. 

The Rev. C. Woolcombe, S.C.L. to the 
Cuyacies of Minster and Forrabury, in 
Coinwall, 

The Rev. C. H. Hodgson, M.A. to be 
one of the Vicars Choral of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral. 

The Rev. H. F. Vaughan to the Rectory 
and Vicarage of Myshall, in the Diocese 
of Lirghblin. 

The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty's 
Household has. appointed the Rev. T. 
Randolph, Rector of Hardham, to be 
Chaplain in Ordinary te the King, viee 
the Rev. J. Hook, DD. 
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GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


The Right Hon. H. W.W. Wynn, has 
been sworn» Member of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, 

Vice Admiral Sir W. J. Hope, K.C.B. to 
be a Knight Grand Cross of the said 
Most Hon. Mil. Order, vice Admiral Lord 
Radstock, deceased, 

Major Gen. J. Montague Mainwaring 
to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the island of St. Lucia. 

The King bas conferred the dignity 
of Marquess upon the Earls of Ormond 
and Clanricarde, both of that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland. 

The King has been pleased to grant the 
honour of Knighthood to J. T. Claridge, 


Esq. of the Middle Temple, Recorder of 
Prince of Wales’s Island. 

The King has granted his permission 
to Sir J. Campbell, W. H. Malecaster, 
Esq. and S. Giles, Esq. to wear the iusig- 
nia of the Royal Portuguese Mil. Order, 
K.T.S. 

His Majesty has been pleased to gvant 
his permission to the Right Hon. Sir E. 
Thornton, G.C.B to accept the title of 
Conde de Cassihas, in consideration of 
the important services rendered by him 
to the King of Portugal: his Majesty 
has also permitted the said Sir E. Thorn- 
ton, and his successors in the aforesaid 
dignity, to bear certain armorial distine- 
tions allusive to his said services. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


BIRTUHS- 


Of Sons.—In Hanover-square, the lady 
of G. W. Rowley, Esq.—At Lisson Grove, 
the lady of the Rev. John Peel—The lady 
of Dr. Gardiner, of Bolton-street—-At 
Camberwell, the lady of W. A. Urquhart, 
Esq.—The lady of Capt. Backhouse— 
Lady Wigram. 

Of Daughters.—The lady of the Rev. 
R. B. Greenlaw, of Ealing—The Countess 
of Howe—The lady of Dr. G. Darling— 
The lady of A, Fraser, Esq.--At Brent- 
wood, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Petre—The 
lady of Admiral Sir C. Knowles, K.C.B. 


MARRIED. 

Outwich Beaumont, Esq. only son’ of 
the late W. Atkinson, Esq. of Calcutta, to 
Elizabeth, only ‘daughter of the Rev. J. J. 
Bitis—At Watford, E. F. Whittingstall, 
Esq. to Mrs. Mary Lewin—Mr. E. Tay- 
lor, of Leadenhall-street, to Mrs. Stevens, 
of Clapham— At Greenwich, Mr. A. Gra- 
ham, of New Bridge-street, to Miss E, 
Slann, of Blackheath—B. W. Cumber- 
lege, Esq. toSusanna Isabella, third daugh- 
ter of A. Mandell, of Great George-street, 
Esq.—J. Hornidge, Esq. of Great Ormond- 
street, to Anna Maria, fifth daughter of J. 
Dickinson, Esq.—Mr. J. W. Gardner, to 
Miss Foxall, of Egham—J. I. Batten, Esq. 
to Harriet Elizabeth, only daughter of Ing- 
ham Rider, Esq.—The Kev. John Williams, 
to Sarah Wilson, eldest daughter of J. P. 
Lockhart, Esq. of Tavistock-square—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Louis Ed- 
mond Méchin, eldest son of Baron Méchin, 
to Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of Chas, 
Dumergue, Esq. of Albemarle-street-—Ag 
St. Mary-le-bone, Geurge Jaines Chol 
mondeley, Esq. to the Hon. Mary Eliza 
beth Townshend, daughter of Lord Vis- 


count Sydney—H. S. Papps, Esq. of the 
Old Jewry, to Frances Ann, youngest 
daughter of A. Forbes, Esq.—Thie Rev. S. 
W. Barnett, Esq. A.B. to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of James Lane, Esq. of Penton- 
ville—The Rev. D, B. Lennard, to Rachel 
Anna, eldest daughter of Jeremiah Jones, 
I’sq.—At Hornsey, the Rev. W. Presgrave, 
A.M. to Miss Whiteley, of Highgate—-C. 
Ronalds, Esq. of Croydon, to Caroline 
Amelia, daughter of C. W. Fisher, Esq. of 
Kensington Palace—Captain Babington, 
to Adeline, seventh daughter of W. Hob. 
son, Esq. of Matchfield—Sir W. G. H. Jo- 
litfe, Bart. to Eleanor, second daughter of 
the Hon. Berkeiey Pagett—E, R. Tunno, 
sq. to Caroline, second daughter of J. M. 
Raikes, Esq.—Mr. H. Thompson, to Eliza 
Olivia, youngest daughter of Hugh Sime, 
M.D.—T. J. Harrison, Esq. to Miss Celia 
Ann Crackelt, of Gough-square-—-At 
Twickenham, Lieut. Robilliard, to Rebec- 
ca, eldest daughter of W. Davies, Esq. of 
Surrey-square—-Captain Aldous, of the 
Bengal Army, to Anna Maria, young- 
est daughter of the late J. Morris, Esq. of 
Staines—The Hon. and Rev. Frederick 
Bertie, to Georgiana Anne Emily Kerr, se- 
cond daughter to Rear Admiral Lord Mark 
Kerr—P. H. Inglish, Esq. of Baylodge, 
Woodford, to Elizabeth, widow of Mr. 
Lewis, Esq. of Stamford Hill—J, H., Foley, 
Esq. M.P. to Miss Gage—Mr. Powell, to 
Miss Burn, daughter of Major Burn— A. 
Hall, Esq. of Austin-friars, to Jane Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of A. Bulley, Esq. 
of Durham-place, Chelsea. 
DEATHS, 

Lady Harrict Marsham, sister to the 
Farl of Romney—At Sanning-hill, Char- 
lotte, wife of R. ma Esq.—At Clap- 
ham, Mrs. Hughes, relict of Wim. Hugttes, 
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Esq.—Aged 81, Mrs, Ware, wife of S. 
Ware, Esq. of Highgate—Emilia Angelica, 
daughter of S. Platt, Esq. of Russell-square 
—Henry E. Church, Esq.—Aged 55, Mrs. 
Mary Illingworth, of Prospect-place, Mai- 
da-hill, relict of T. Llingworth, Esq.— 
Aged 76, Mrs. Elizabeth Hector, of Gower- 
street, Bedford-square—T. Wallis, Esq. of 
Long-acre, and Camden-town, aged 81— 
At Clapham, aged 36, Harriett, wife of J. 
P. Toulmin, of Lombard-strect, Esy.— 
Diana, wife of Dr. P. M. Latham, and 
youngest daughter of the Hon. Major- 
General Chetwynd Stapylton—In Kensing- 
ton-square, aged 74, Major John Samuel 
Torriano—Aged 75, Anne, wife of John 
Scott, Esq. of Hatton-garden—The infant 
son of Lieutenant Colonel Cavendish—Ca- 
therine, relict of the late G, Sibly, Esq. — 
Mrs. Edmund Yates—Mary, wife cf B. 
Bailey, Esq. of Dalby-terrace, aged*37— 
Edmund, third sonof Wm. Yates Peel, Esq. 
M.P.—At Totteridge, aged 66, Margaret, 
wife of T, Atkinson, Esq. of Bedford-place, 
Russell-square—Aged 66, Mrs. Susanna 
Chartier—Aged 68, Henry Elliott, Esq.— 
At Hammersmith, aged 44, the Rev. T. B. 
Brown—Aged 67, the Rev. John Anthony 


Perny, D.D. Domestic Chaplain to the 
Earl of Coventry —Aged 35, Anne, wife 
of Capt. C. S. J. Hawtayne, R.N.—Lady 
Richards—At Ealing, R. Grey, Esq. aged 
72—Theodore Hunt, Esq. aged 72—At 
Hampstead, J. Baker, Esq.—At Windsor 
Castle, aged 21, Augusta, youngest daugh- 
ter of —— Wyatville, Esq.—At Hendon, 
Mary Carpenter, the infant daughter of Mr. 
and the Right Hon. Lady Mary Willis— 
Aged 61, W. M. Gillivray, Esq. lately of 
Montreal, Canada—E. Knipe, Esq.' of 
Hookfield Grove, Epsom—William, young- 
est son of Major General Birch Reynardson 
—J. Winckworth, Esq.—Aged 90, Henry 
Hunt, Esq.—Captain R. Boyle, R.N.—<At 
Woolwich, Mrs. Bonnycastle—At Chelsea, 
Miss Ann Drummond, 

Aged 25 years, Susan, wife of Mr. 
Edward Bailey, of Holborn. Attacked 
by a severe indisposition, which pro- 
duced inflammation of the brain, she, in 
a moment of delirium, during the tempo- 
rary absence of her nurse, swallowed a 
small quantity of sulphuric acid from a 
phial, in an adjoining closet, which 
caused her almost immediate dissolution, 


ABROAD. 


DEATHS, 

In the East Indies, by the upsetting of 
a boat in the Ganges, G. A. Paxton, Esq. 

oungest son of the late Sir W. Paxton, of 

liddleton-hall, Carmarthenshire, aged 19 
—Aged 63, the Hon. Archibald Gloster, 
Chief Justice and President of his Majesty’s 
Council in the Island of Dominica—On 
board his Majesty’s ship Sybille, between 
Zante and Corfu, Lieut. J. C. Jellicoe, R.N. 
—At Gibraltar, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. R. 
Woodard—At Montvilliers, aged 62, Ar- 
thur Gore, Esq.—At Guernsey, Mary, el- 


dest daughter of the late Peter Dobree, 
Esq. of Beauregard, aged 71 —At the Cape 
of Good Hope, R. C. Plowden, Esq.—At 
Bruges, Sir John Berney, Bart.—At New 
Orleans, John Davidson, Esq. His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul—At the Convent of 
the Nuns of St. Beni d’Ave Maria, in Por- 
tugal, a domestic; aged 128. She pre- 
served her intellectual faculties to the last 
—Aged 69, his Majesty, Maximilian Jo- 
seph, King of Bavaria—Suddenly, the 
Prince de Carignan, cousin to the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne of Sardinia. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES: 


WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

MARRILD. }—G. Wing, Esq. to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of —. Nash, Esq.—At West Walton, 
J. Dobbs, jun. Esq. to Phoebe, daughter of the 
late J. Watts, Esq.—At Cardington, W. Att- 
wood, of Sherington, Esq. to Miss S. Bigg 

BERKSHIRE. 

Captain Brown, when shooting on 
Shinfield Manor, shot a beautiful milk- 
white sparrow.— The Twelfth Anniver- 
sary of the Abingdon Auxiliary Bible 
Society was held at the Market-house on 
the 6th of October.— On Sunday the 9th 
of October, the monument erected to the 
memory of the late Princess Charlotte, in 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, was first 
opened to public view. 


Marriep.}—Lieut.-Col. Gubbins, to Sarah, 
only daughter of the late C. Shard, Esq. of 
Lovell Hill—C. May, Esq. to Jane, daughter of 
the late J. Neale, of Reading—C. Owen, Esq. to 
Caroline, daughter of J. Bartholomew, Esq. of 
Cheveley, 

Diep. }—The relict of —. Bloxham, Esq. of 
Sunningwell—At Theale, J. Cloudesley, Esq.— 
At Beech Hill, J. Hunter, Esq.—At Windsor, C. 
Butler, Esq.—W. H. Dearsley, Esq. of Shintield 
—At Windsor Castle, Augusta, second daughter 
of —. Wyatville, Esq.—At Datchett, W. Scott, 
Esq. ag 80. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

During the past month, owing to the 
mildness of the season, apple trees and 
spring flowers were in full blossom in 
the neighbourhood of Aylesbury.—The 


operations of the new line of road te 
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Aylesbury from Broughton, commenced 
onthe 10th of October, and workmen 
are now employed in preparations to 
build the bridges, and in levelling the 
road. 

Bintus.}—At Westhorpe House, Marlow, the 
lady of Sir Thomas F. Freemantle, Bart, of a 
daughter. 

Dixp.}—At Abingdon, H. Knapp, sen. Esq. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE,. 

Bias. }—'he lady of the Rev, J. Lamb, B.D. 
of a son. 

Mareen. ]—H. R. Bullock, Esq. to Charlotte, 
second daughter of J. Hall, Esq. of Weston Col- 
ville—The Rev. ‘T. Chevallier, to Catherine, 
daughter of C. A. Wheelwright, Esq.—The Rev. 
R. Onsby. B.A. to Lucy, daughter of the late 
Captain Wetherell. 

Diep.J—At Meldreth, J. M. Whinnie, Esq. 
aged 57. 

CHESHIRE, 

Sept. 18, the cotton mill of Mr. Hope, 
of Stockport, was destroyed by fire. 
None of the property was insured.— 
Sept, 24, the foundation stone of the 
National School at Stockport was laid by 
T. Marsland, Esq. the Mayor.—The 
workmen are making rapid progress 
with the bridge over the Mersey ; aud 
the new centre frame-work, of a dif- 
ferent construction to the last, is nearly 
completed, 

Birtus.}—At Eaton Hall, Lady Elizabeth 
Belgrave, of a son and heir. ; 

Maraitp. }—At Whitmore, R. Miller, Esq. of 
Buerton, to Mary, daughter of T. Huntbach, 
Esq.—At Sandbach, T, Hulme, Esq. to the 
daughter of —. Beech, Esq.—At Prestwick, W. 
Duckworth, Esq. to Hester Emily, fourth daugh- 
ter of R. Phillips, Esq. 

Diep.]—At Mount-honse, aged 69, J. Light: 
foot, Esg.—At Edge-hill, aged 72, the lady of C, 
Lowndes, Esq. of Bowden Hall—At the Castle, 
Chester, A. J. Tergent, Esq. of the Royal 
Marines—Lavinia, eldest daughter of J. Gil- 
bert, Esq.—In her 76th year, Ann Moore, the 
extraordinary impostor in fasting pretensions. 
She commenced her career at ‘Tutbury, in 1507, 
and for a long time excited public attention. 


CORNWALL+ 

Measures are about to be adopted for 
lighting the town of Penzance during 
the winter nights. ” 

Biatus.|—At St. Keverne, the lady of L. 'T. 
Lory, R.N. of a son—At Falmouth, the lady of 
T. Curtis, Esq. of a daugliter. ; 

Marairp. }—At Falmouth, J. T. Forster, Esq. 
to Mary, eldest daughter of W. Tweedy, Esq.— 
At Heavitree, the Rev. W. Marsh, to Lucy, 
fourth daughter of the Rev. 'T. Napleton—D. P. 
Flocock, Esq. to Charlotte Eleanor, daughter of 
F, Williams, Esq. 

Digv.}—At Treknow, Miss S. Symons—At 
Penzance, the lady of D. G. John, Esq. aged 27 
—At Marlborough-house, Mary, daughter of the 
late Capt. Bull—At Penzance, T. Hocker, Esq, 
of Trevales. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The Breakwater, at Workington, is 
fast approaching to completion, aud is 
already of much service to the shipping. 


It is expected to be finished in two 
months. 


Biatus.}—At Ullswater, the lady of J. C. 
Bristow, Esq. of a daughter. 


“ Maraitp.J}—At Muncaster, J. Dickenson, 
Esq. of Langley Park, to Sarah, daughter of —. 


Bibby, Esy.— . Kirkwide, Ka te the d : 
of the late R. Southern, Esq. 4 aughter 


Diep. }—Aged 74, Mrs. Boraskill, 
DERBYSHIRF, 
Not more than 5001. were cleared at 
the late Derby Musical Festival. In 


1822, the proceeds amounted to about 
L001, 


Biarus.}—At Sandy Brook, the lady of R. B. 
Manclarke, E-q. of a daughter—At Foxton hall, 
the lady of G. Walmsley, Esq. of a son—The 
Lady of Earl Wilton, of a son and heir, 

Manaienp.j}—C. L. Francis, Esq. to Catherine 
Richardson, daughter of J. Gilbert, Esq. of 
Matlock-batty—Capt. Sneyd, RN. to Eliza 
Catherine Cotton, secoud daughter of T. Green, 
Esq. of Dalbury. 

Ditv.J—Aged 82, T. Sale, Esy.—Aged 19, 
John, youngest son of the late J. Brough, Esq. 
of Hulland—At Edge Moor, W. C. Spencer, 
only son ot the late Rev. G, 'T. Spencer, 

DEVONSHIRE, 

A private Meeting of the mechanics 
and tradesmen has been held at Exeter, 
for the purpose of forming a Mechanics’ 
Institute. 

Bikins.]—At Sidmouth, the lady of Major 
Loftus Gray, of a sou—At Heldon-honse, the 
Lady of Sir L. V. Palk, Bart, of a still-bora son 
—The lady of the Rev. Dr, Holdsworth, of a 
daughter. 

Marriaces,}—At Stonehouse Chapel, the 
Rey. John Baker, LL.B. to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late Major General Kersteman 
—M. R. Southwell, Esq. to Cecilia Jane, eldest 
daughter of Alfred Johnson, Esa. of Wadlands, 
Tamerton —At Dartmouth, T. Stirling, Esq. R.N. 
. Aun Maria, eldest daughter of W. L. Hockin, 
3'|. 

Diktp.J—At Baggrave Hall, Edwin Andrew 
Burnaby, Esq.—Aged 75, F. B. Dashwood, Esq. 
—The lady of the late R. H. Clarke, Esq. of 
Bradwell-house—Aged 86, at Exwouth, W. 
Paget, Esq. M.D. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

At Weymouth a remarkably fine 
young brawn eagle was shot on the 3rd 
of October, the wings measuring from 
tip totip upwards of seven feet, —Cow- 
slips have been growing this month in 
the neighbourhood of Sherborne, aud in 
full blossom. 

Diep. J—At Wolland-house, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Burnett, aged 54—Aged 61, R. B. Follett, Esq. 

DURHAM. 

The Stockton, Darlington, and West 
Auckland Railway, was publicly opened 
on the 27th of September.—A plan for 
the erection of a suspension bridge over 
the Tyne at Shields, will, in all proba- 
bility, be carried into effect —A meeting 
was held at Eggleston, on the 15th of 
October, for tie formation of a Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society. 

Biratus.}—The lady of T. Barnes, Esq. of a 
daughter—The lady of T. Greenwell, Esq. of 
a 8on. ‘ 

Marnikp.}—T. Metcalf, Esq. to Miss Ann 
Hewson, of North Shields, 

Diep. }—At Old Elnet, P. rows Esq.—Aged 
84, Mrs. A. Meadley—Aged 3s, Kh. Tavlor, 
Esq.—At South Shields, aged 83, Mrs. E. Potts 
—At Ryton, the relict of Barnabas Fenwick, 
Esq.—Aged 53, J. James, Esq. 
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BSSEX. 

Bintns.}—At the Rectory _— Ongar, the 
lady ofthe Rev. H. Earle, of a daughter, who 
survived only a few hours—The lady of O. S. 
Onley, Esq. of a son—At Colchester, the lady of 
W. Downes, Esq. of adaughter—At Saling Hall, 
the lady of Capt. W. H. Dobbie, R. N. of a son— 
The lady of Capt. Sparling, of . son—At Brent- 
wood, the Hon. Mre. ©. Petre, of a daughter. 

Maraixp. |—E. Drayton, Esq. of Forest Gate, 
West Ham, to Mrs. Heathcote, of Great Surrey- 
street—At Hutton, C. Grant, Esq. of Thobey 
Priory, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rey. 
R. Black, Rector of Hutton—-s. Clarke, Esq. to 
Ann, only daughter of — Wiggons, Esq.—The 
Rey. D. B. Lennard, of Belhus, Essex, to Rachel 
fone. oes of J. Ines, Esq.—At Leyton, W. 
Edwards, M.D. to Miss Fulcher, of Woodbridge 
—J. Prettyman, Esq. of Ransholt, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of T. Felgate, Esq. 

Deatus.J—At Mangham’s-hill, aged 60, R.S. 
Colvin, Esq.—At Colchester, Julius ; Edward, in- 
fant sonof T. H. Maberley, Esq.—At Romford, 
the lady of the late Capt. Bennett—At Chingford, 
Francis, only son of C.G. Wakefield, Esq.—At 
Walthamstow, J. Ingleby, Esq. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The First Anuiversary Meeting of the 
Cheltenham Auxiliary Society for Propa- 
gating Christianity among the Jews, was 
held on the 7th of October. 

Brrrus.J]—Mrs. G. W. Marriott, of a son— 
The lady of R. Morris, Esq. of a daughter. 

Marairzv.}—-H. Hammond, Esq. to Sarah, 
daughter of the late R. Wells, Esq.—C.°C. Bick- 
ham, Esq. to the daughter of — Willis, Esq. 

Diep. }—At Cheltenham, aged 63, the Hon, Char- 
lotte Frances, relict of A. B. Bennett, Esy. sister 
of the late, and auntto the present Lord Viscount 
Galway—At Clifton, Mrs. Porter, widow of the 
late Lord Bishop of Clogher—Aged 64, J. Povey, 
Esq.—S. F. Sadler, Esq.—J. S. Timbrell, Esq.— 
The Rey. J. A. Pearney, D.D.—Aged 19, Frances 
Ursula, third daughter of the Rev. I. A. Pye— 
At Cheltenham, Margaret, lady of Thos. Turner, 
Esq. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

There is now growing in an orchard 
near Odiham, an apple measuring six- 
teen inches in circumference.—A very 
handsome and elegant sepulchral monu- 
ment has been erected in the chancel of 
Portsea church, to the memory of the 
late Rev. Dr. Gauntlett. 

MAraigep.]—At Andover, D. Skelton, Esq. to 
Charity, youngest daughter of Mr. Parker of 
Andover—The Rey. '?. A. Warren, Rector of 
South Warnborough, to Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Serjeant Manley—The Rey. 
D. G. Norris, to Mary Pellew, youxgest daugliter 
of P. F. Wallis, Esq. of Frutton—At Winches- 
ter, Dr. Coleridge, Bishop of Barbados, to 
Sarah Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Very 
Rey. T. Rennell, Dean of Winchester—At Bent- 
ley, J. M’Carogher, M.D. to Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Captain Ommanney, R.N.—At Bognor, 
the Rev. W. Knight, to Caroline, eldest daughter 
of J. Portal, Esq. of Freefolk House. 

Diep.J—At Ryde, Sarah, wife of W.S. Jones, 
Esq.—At Southampton, aged 65, Richard Hig- 
genson, Esq. of Bath—At Lymington, Mrs, Sarah 
Burrard, sister to Sir Harry Burrard Neale, 
Bart.—At Winchester, aged 116, Mr, G. Harding. 
He survived 5 wives, two of whom he married 
after he was 100 years of age—At Bicton House, 
the Right Hon. Lady Rolle, aged 26. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
At Weobley was picked up a mush- 
room, the circumference of which was 
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2 feet 11 inches.—On the 3d of October 
the streets of Hereford were lighted with 
gas for the first time.— On the 10th,a pike 
weighing 18; lbs. was exhibited for sale 
in Hereford.—A man whilst digging at 
Ledbury lately, found 76 coins of the 
reign o! Charles I. 

Diep.}—At Ledbury, aged 78, W. Holbrook, 
Esq.—Aged 19, William, son of W. Wilson, Eso, 
of Ullingswick—At Willey, T. Stranzgward, Eso, 
—Aged 48, Anna Maria, wife of 'T. Bird, Exq.— 
Aged 76, R. Woodward, Esq. of Marcle—Aged 
92, the relict ofthe Rev. R. Powell, of Lyonshall 
—At Little Hereford, R. Boyle, Esq. R.N. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Maraiep.}—At Cheshunt, A. C. Russell, Esq. 
to Avarilla Aphra, 2d daughter of the Rev. W. A. 
Arm-trong, of Pengelly Lodge—At King’s Lang- 
ley, H. Hyndman, Esq. to Augusta, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. T. Morgan, LL.B. Vicar of King’s 
Langley—At Wotton Chureh, the Hon. A. L. Mel- 
ville, brother to the Earl of Leven and Melville, 
to Charlotte, daughter of S. Smith, Esq. M.P. 

Dikp.}—At Hertingfordbury, aged 72, the Rey. 
H. Ridley, D.D. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

A requisition is in course of signature, 
for the purpose of petitioning the Mayor’ 
to convene a mecting to consider the pro- 
priety of establishing two additional fairs 
for the sale of cattle —The ancient chan- 
nel of the Ouse, commonly called the 
West Water River, was opened for the 
purposes of navigation on the 10th of 
October. 

Marrigp.J—The Rey. 
Landford of St. Ives. 


Dinyp.J—At Huntingdon, Mrs. Hardwick—T. 
Lark, Esq. 


W. Wright, to Miss 


KENT. 

‘The Maidstone Philosophical Society 
held its First Anniversary on the 5th of 
October.—A meeting was held at Canter- 
bury on the Ist, to tuke into consideration 
the propriety of establishing a General 
Lunatic Asyium for the county. 

tintus.]—The lady of Lieut.-Col. Parker, 
C.b. of a daughter. 

Maraiep.|—S. Clark, Esq. to Ann, only 
daughter of Mr. Wiggens, of Sevenoaks—At 
Margate, Captain S. Hughes, to Mrs. R. Waters, 
relict of the late Lieut. Waters—J. Hodges, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of J. Allsopp, Esq. of 
Wester Hill—The Rey. T. May, to Emily Cathe- 
rine, daughter of W. Saint, Esq.—R. E. Cheval- 
lier, Esq. to Jane, daughter of J. Boorman, Bromp- 
ton—G,. Gregory, Esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Rev. A. Price. 

Diep.]—Benjamin Marene, Esq. a Magistrate 
and Deputy Lieut. of the a Sandgate, 
Elizabeth Eleanor, eldest daughter of the late 
Colonel C. Berniere—Aged 18, G. Wicke, second 
son of Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. of Langley Park 
—At Barnsgate, aged 74, Mrs. John Udny— 
Thos. Martin, Esq.—The Rev. A. Crichton— 
Elizabeth Eleanor, eldest daughter of the late 
Col. H. de Berdiere—At Fairlawn, the lady of 
K. Yates, Esq. 

_ LANCASHIRE, 

The bank of Hardcastle, and Co. of 
Bolton, has been robbed of upwards of 
1400].in gold, and 20001. in their own 
notes.—A violent gale urose at Liverpool 


on the 8th of October, which occasioned 
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considerable damage to the craft in the 
river. Four boats were upset, and five 
persons were drowned —The Wesleyan 
Methodists are building four new cha- 
pels in Manchester.—A company has 
been formed for the purpose of supplying 
the town of Lancaster with gas, and up- 
wards of 11001. beyond the estimated 
cost of the work has been subscribed. 

Bintus.J—At Allerton Lodge, the lady of W. 
James, Esq. M.P. of a son—The lady of W. J. 
Anderton, Esq. of Fuxton Hall, of a son and heir 
—At Heath, the lady of W. Leatham, Esq. of a 
son. 

Markiep.J—The Rev. T. May, of Leigh, to 
Emily Catherine, only daughter of W. Saint, 
Esq.—The Rev. T. Bailey, to Miss Isabella 
Gaskarth—W, Duckworth, Esq. to Hester Emily, 
fourth daughter of R. Philips, Esq, 

Diev.|—At Rochdale, 't. Woods, Esq.—At 
Liverpool, Mrs. Aldridge, a celebrated actress— 
The Rey. J. Potter—At Kirkdale, J. Johnson, 
Esq. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Birtus.—At Glentield, the lady: of the Rev. 
G. Winstanley, of a daughter—At Misterton 
Hiall, the lady of R. Gough, Esq. of a son. 

Maraiép.|—At Loughborough, T. B. Miller, 
Esq. to Susannah, relict of T. Land, Esq. 

Deatus.]—The Rev. C, Fenwicke, M.A. Viear 
of Slawston—E, A. Barnaby, Esq. of Baggrave 
Hall, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A remarkable spring has lately made 
its appearance in a garden at West 
Grimsby. The substance which issues 
from it is ofa dark red colour, and when 


spread on the ground appears like clotied 
blood. 

Marriep.J—At Stamford, John Smith, Esq. 
of Cressy Hall, to Ann, daughter of the late 'T, 
Smith. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Maratep.—At St. Arven's J. Murphy, Esq. 
to Miss Flexney. 

NORFOLK. 

ACounty Meeting is about to be held 
in Norfolk, to promote the immediate 
mitigation, and the earliest, safe, and 
practicable extinction of British slavery. 
—The Tenth Anniversary of the Norwich 
Bible Association, was lield on the Sth of 
October. 

Bintus.}—At Elmham Hall, the Hon, Mrs, 
Milles, of a daughter—At the Rectory House, 
Saxlingham, the lady of the Rev. J. H. Steward, 
of a daughter. . 

Maruiep.J—At Heydon, H. Handley, Esq, 
M.P. to the Hon. Caroline Edwardes, eldest 
daughter of Lord Kennington—J. Bond, Esq. to 
Miss H. Sharpe—S. H. Munro, Esq.to Ametia, 
youngest daugliter of T. Steward, Esq. — . 

Diep.J—Aged 35, Anne, wife of Captain C. S. 
J. Howtayne, R.N. of Burnham Hall—The Rev. 
W. Collett, Rector of Swantoa—At Trowse, 
aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth Moncey, sister to the late 
General Money—Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. J. B. Innis, of Norwich—At Ditehingham, 
Mrs, Hannah Want, aged 106—At Norwich, aged 
83, J. Alderson, M.D. the father of Mrs.2Upie— 
Aged 79, W. Taylor, Esq. of East Dereham. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. : 

At Fletton, an apple tree, belonging 


to Mr. Rhymes, in full blossom in Octo- 
ber, 
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Birnvus.}—At Harpole, the lady of the Hon. 
and Rev. T. L. Dundas, of a daughter, 

Manaiep.]—Thomas Watson, Ksq. M.D, to 
Saral, second daughter of the late Edward 
Jones, Esq. of Brackley—At Kettering, W. W. 
Cunnivgton, Esq. to Miss Cooke. 

Dikv.J—Barbara Maria, second daughter of 
oe — a Cockayne, of Rushton Hall— 
é undle, Sarah, relict of T. , f 
Wadenhoe House. a 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
MARntED.J—At tiretna Hall, 'T. Cater, Esq. 
of Wanersby, to Louisa Frances Lumiey. 
daughter of the Hon. and Rev. J. L. Saville, of 
Ruiford-hall—At Strelley, Major Hart, to Mary 
Margaret, daughter of the late T. W. Edge, Esq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Oct. 10, at Winlaton, a linnet's nest, 


and three eggs, was discovered, with 
the old bird sitting at the time. 
Binrus.]—The lady of T. Greenwell, Esq. of 


a son—The lady of Capt. A. Gamble, of a 
daughter. 


Marriep.|]—W. Simpson, Esq. of Pimlico, to 
Maria, second daughter of J. Lockwood, heq. of 
Beverley—At Ampleiorth, H. Langdale, Esq. to 
Jane, daughter of the Rev. D,. Germaine. 

Dirv.J—Aged 50, J. Fryer, Esq.—Aged 77, 
T. Smith, Esq.—At Westoe, the widow of the 
late J.,"Thompson, Esq of Hill-house—At Sutton 
Bank, Hull, Mrs. Wilby—At Wooler, aged 35, 
G. Stephenson, Esx. ‘ 

OXFORD. 

A Mr. Mulock, formerly a Member of 
Magdalen Hall, lately opened a chapel 
in the Potteries, in which be held forth 
some novel and extraordinary doctrines, 
which have so incensed the mob, that on 
the 6th of October two of his followers 
were attacked, and a serious riot was 
apprehended.—A pumpkin of an extra- 
ordinary size, weighing eighty-seven 
pounds, and measuring five feet six 
inches in circumference, has lately been 
cut in the garden of the Hon, Mrs. 
Chalder, Henley-upon-Thames —In St. 
John's Coll. there is a very curious por- 
trait of Charles I. executed with a pen, 
the lines formed by verses from the 
Psalms, and so contrived as to contain 
every Psalm.—The Rev. R. Jenkyns, 
D.D. Master of Baliol Coll, has been 
nominated Vice Chancellor. 

B-xtTus.J—At Stonor Park, the lady of T. 
Stonor, jun. Esq. of a son—The lady of the Rev. 
S. H. Cassaw, M.A. Magdalen Hall, of a 
daughter. 

Marrirp.}—G. Wakeman, Esq. to Sarah 
Jane, daugiiter of the late K. Payne, Esq, of 
Lasdlake—At Bampton, the Rey. ‘IT. A. Warren, 
B.D. to Catherine, daughter of the late Mr. 
Sergeant Maney. 

Diev.}—Aged 68, J. W. Thorpe, Esq. —— 
two years magistrate of Oxford—T. Ensworth, 
Esq: 

SHROPSHIRE, 

Biatus.|—At Stanley Hall, the Lady of Sir 
John Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. of a son—At fed- 
mere Hall, the lady of T. B. Owen, Esq. of a 
son and heir. 

Maraiep.}—H. E. Burd, Esq. to Eliza, 
daughter of the late J. Pritchard, Esq. 

Dig, | Ages 16, Martha, daughter of the 
late T. Wildblood, Esq. of Kinton—At Nesscliff, 
Mrs. Braddock—At Henwick Hall, Jenuetta, 
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daughter of the late W. Whitmore, Esq. of Dud- 
maston Hall—At Hoarley Grange, aged 62, Sam. 
Swinton, second son of the late Lord Swinton— 
“ Brace Meole, the relict of the late H. Peele, 
sq. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A bottle and two earthen dishes of 
Roman manufacture have been found in 
a gravel pit close to the town of Shefford: 
the larger dish bears the name of Offager, 
in Roman capitals.—At Walton are two 
apple trees, presenting fruit in its three 
stages: the blossoms are abundant, in 
many instances the fruit is set, anda 
quantity is quite ripe. 

Biatus.}—At Bath, the lady of Capt. Elton, 
R.N. of a sun—At Bath, the Lady of Sir J. 
Huddart, of a daughter—The lady of R. C. 
Philips, Esq. of Bowlist Hall, of a son. 

Maaraitp.J—At Brighton, Wm. Kirkpatrick, 
Esq. to Frances Ann, daughter of the late A. 
Maitland, jun. Esq.—At Clifton, E. Martin, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Richd. Zouch, 
Esq.—J. Lilly, Esq. of Pedwell, to Ann Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of H. Chamberlain. 

Diep.}—At Bath, Mrs. E. Bullock—At Bath, 
aged 23, G. A. Vade, Ksq.—R. Higginsen, Esq. 
of Bath—At Clifton, Sarah, relict of C. 8. Law- 
rence, Exq. of Jamaica—W. R. Bell, Esy. to 
Agnes, daughter of the Rev. J. Williams, vicar 
of Muxtone and Ashington. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A valuable bed of cemeut stone has 
recently been discovered on the Ashen- 
hurst estate, belonging to R. Badnall, 
Esq.—Subscriptions have been entered 
into at Wolverhampton, for the erection 
of an additional church for the accomo- 
dation of the poor.—On the 10th of 
October, a strikingly neat and commo- 
dious church was opened at Tulford, the 
contributions amounted to upwards of 
2001. 

Makragikp.]—J. Bott, Esq. of Coton Hall, to 
Susanna Maria, youngest daughter of the late 
Major Arden, of Langeroft Hall, Lichfield—H. 
T. Bayley, Esq. to Miss Maria Roberts, of 
Netherton-house—At Wolverhampton, P. E/- 
wards, Esq. to Sarah, daughter of the late E. 
Beckett, E-q. of Bilston. 

Dirv.]—Aged 56, S. Simpson, Esq. town clerk 
of Lichtield—At Handsworth, aged 70, the relict 
of the Rev. J. Vale—Aged 19, Ann, daughter of 
H. Chinn, Esq.—At Graiseley, the Rev. G. W. 
Kempson—W. Wallis, Esq. of Hampstead Hall. 

SUFFOLK. 

The third anniversary of the Wes- 

leyan Branch Missionary Society was 


held at Ipswich on the 10th of October. 

Binrus. }—At Stanstead, the lady of the Rev. 
S. Sheen, of a daughter. 

Maraiaces.}—F. Chapman, Esq. of Tyne- 
mouth, to Arabella Maria, daughter of Peter 
Godfrey, Esq. of Old Hall, East Bergholt. 

Diep.J—At Crow Hall, G. Read, Esq.—At 
Stratford Lodge, aged 27, Frances, wife of H. 
Firmin, Esq. and daughter. of J. Pulham, Esq. 
of Woodbridge—Aged 59, Sarah, wife of J. 
Rivers, Esq.—At Great Cornard, the lady of the 
lady of the late W. Hubbard, Esq. 

SURREY. 

Biatas.}—At Ewell, the lady of Captain 
Lempriere, of a daughter. 

Maraikp.]—The Hon. and Rev. R. Eden, 
rector of Egham, to Mary, eldest daughter of T. 
Hurst, bsq. of Aldernasley, Derbyshire—W. 


SOMERSETSHIRE—WILTSHIREWORCESTERSHIRE. 


Buehanan, Esq. to Jane, eldest daughter of J, 
Foskett, Esq. of Reigate—At Stratham, J. W. 
Morton, Esq, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
J. Dorville, Esq.—H. Currie, Esq. of East 
Horsley, to Emma, only daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Co}. Knox. 

Diev.}—At Hampton Lodge, E. B. Long, Esq. 
—Miss Alexander, of Reigate—At Epsom, aged 
41, Win. Haygarth, Esq.—At Croydon, aged 19, 
Sophia, eldest daughter of the Rev, J. L. Chirol 
—At Mitcham, Mary Ann, eldest dvughter of the 
late O. W. Bartley, M.D.—The Rev. W. Paget, 
rector of Gutton. 

SUSSEX. 

Mareen. J—W, Day, bsq. of Hadlow, to Ann 
Eljjoit, eldest daughter of the late W. Le Blane, 
Esqy.—E. C. Wilford, Esq. to Frances, daughter 
of the late R. Denne, Esq. of Winchelsea—C, 
C. Brickham, Esq. of Cheltenham, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. W. Willis, Esq.—A. Loveday, 
Esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. G, Wel s, 
rector of Wiston., 

Diev.J—At Worthing, aged 25, Mary Eliza- 
beth Margaret, fourth daughter of Walter Boy!, 
Esq M.P.—At Brighton, aged 62, Frances Ann, 
daughter of the late General Brucenell—aAt 
Lewes, Winifred, daughter of J. Hoyer, Esy.— 
W. Percy, Esq. of German-place—Aged 75, the 
Rey. 8. Prossor, rector of Southwick. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

September 24, the Marquis of Hert- 
ford was elected Recorder of Coventry, 
on the demise of the Earl of Craven. - 
A new church, from a desigu by Messrs. 
Rickman and Co. is to be erected at 
Holloway-head, Birmingham.—The Bir- 
miugham Gas Company will commence 
lighting the town in November. 

Birrus,J—At Newnham Paddox, the Conntess 
of Denbigh, of a son—At Leamington Priors, 
the laly of Admiral Sir Chas. Knowles, G.C.B, 
of a daughter—The lady of 'T. 'T. Parker, Esy. 
of a son. 

Diep. J—The Rev. J. Cartwright, rector of 
Preston Bagot, aged 52—At Fishgard, aged 100, 
Methuselah Grifiiths—W. Pickering, Esq—W. 
Ward, Esq. 

WESTMORLAND. 

Marrirp.J—J. Parnell, Esq. of Asktam, to 
Miss Cooper, of Hagdale—Capi. W. Long:ire, 
to Mrs. Crockton, of Harrington. 

Diep. j—Jane, only daughter of G. Park, Esq. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The Parliamentary Representatives of 
Devizes, have each given 10001. towards 
the paving aud improving o! the town.— 
A gentleman at Salisbury has asparagus 
in an open bed fit to be cut.—Trow- 
bridge will be lighted with gas in the 
course of five or six weeks. 

Bintus.J—The lady of the Rey. 8. H. Cas- 
san, of adaughter—The lady of the Rev C. 
Macdonald, of a daughter, 

MarrirEp.}+—A. Holbrow, 
daughter of W. Warman, Esq. 

Dirp.}—Aged 92, the Rev. Samuel Clarke, 
vicar of Cherton—Phebe, daughter of S. Whit- 
church, Ksq. of Charford—J. Bowles, ksq. of 
Gomaldon— Mrs. M. Rooke—W. Green, Eso.— 
Letitia, daughter of the late R. Hooper, Esq. of 


Pewsey—The lady of the Rev. H. Baynton, of 
Devizes. 


Esq. to Maria, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Chantrey has just com,leted the erec- 
tion of a monument in the Bishop’s Cha- 
pel, Worcester Cathedral, to the memory 
of Mrs, Digby. 





YORKSHIRE—-SCOTLAND—IRELAND—WALES. 
Bintus.]—At Kinlet, the lady of W. L. Childe, 


Esy. M.?. of twin daughters—At Worcester, 
the lady of Sir A. Lechmere, Bart.—The lady of 
the Rev. T. Taylor, of twin sons, 

Marerien.|—J. Lilly, Esq. to Ann Margaret, 
youngest danghter of H. Chamberlain, Esq of 
W orcester—Col. T. Foster, to Miss Lamotte, 2d 
daughter of J. L. Lamotte Esq. formerly of 
Thorngrove—At Kempsey, Lieut. C. Bracken, to 
Jane Ann, daughter of Col. L. Grant, of Bank- 
house, Kempsey—J. Clift, Esq. Solicitor, to Mary 
Ann, daughter of the late P. Claridge, Esq. of 
Burlingham. 

Diep.]—Wm.* Morton, Esq. aged 77, one of 
the Aldermen of Worcester—Aged 19, Frances 
Ursula, third daughter of the Rev. H. A. Pye— 
Louisa, wife of M. Howell, Esq. and yonngest 
daughter of W. Powell, Esq. of Worcester. 

YORKSHIRE, 

The new church at Sharrow, in the 
parish of Rippon, and the new burial 
ground at Winksley, were consecrated on 
the Sth of October, by the Archbishop of 
York-—A meeting of the members of the 
New Dock Company was held at Hull on 
the 3d of October, when it was resolved 
to make a Junction Dock at the expence 
of the Company, to contain sixty sail of 
ships. 

Birtus, }—At Bedale, Laly Augusta Milbanke, 
of a daughter—At Heath, the lady of W. 
Leatham, sq. of a son—The lady of the Rey. 
E. Robinson of a daughter. 

Manritp.j|—At Doncaster, Lieut.-General 
Sharpe, to Jane, daughter of G. Higgins, Esq. 
of Shellow Grarge—J. G. Paley, Esq. of Bowling, 
near Bradford, to Miss Paley, ot Brunswick- 
square—J. Morrit, Esq. jun, of Rokeby Park, to 
Mary, daughter of the late P. Baillie, Esq. M.P. 
—The Rev. ‘T, Caton, to Louisa Francis Lumley, 
second daughter of the Hon. and Rev. J. L. 
Saville—J. B. Hayes, Esq. of Hall, to Esther 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late W. Hartley, 
Esq. of Leeds. 

Deatas.J—At Masham, aged 87, W. Kesling- 
ton, Esq.—Lieut. John Osberne, fourth sun of 
W. Osbourne, Esy. of Hull, 


SCOTLAND. 


On the 22d of September, the founda- 
tion stone of a monument to the memory 
of John Knox was laid, with the usual 
solemnities, in the Merchants’ Park, 
Glasgow, by the Rev. Pofessor Mac Gill. 
After an impressive prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Burns, Mr. Rodger deposited a glass 
bottle, hermetically sealed, containing 
specimens of the gold, silver, and copper 
coins of the present reign, aud another 
glass bottle containing six Glasgow 
newspapers, a Scotch Almanack, a Glas. 
gow Directory, &c. Mr. Cleland then 
read an inscription on a metal plate. 
—The ceremony was followed by a din- 
ner at the Black Bull; H. Monteith, Esq. 
M.P. in the chair, and James Ewing, 
Esq. croupier.—On the 21st of October, 
a melancholy accident happened off the 
Point of Kempoch; the Comet steam 
packet, in her passage from Inverness to 
Greenock,was run down by the Ayr steam 
boat, and it was supposed that from 50 to 
60 individuals were drowned. 
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Biatus.]—At Drumpellier, Mrs. Buchanan, of 
a son—At Edinburgh, Lady Julian Warrender, 
of a son—At Denham Green, the Couutess of 
Caithness, of a son—The lady of Capt. W. Baird, 
R.N. of a son—The lady of R. Lindsay, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

Marairp.]—At Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, 
Sir J. Forbes, Bart. of Craigiaver, to the Hon, 
Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Lord Forbes—A, Fletcher, Esq. of Salton Castle, 
East Lothian, to the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte 
Charteris, fourth daughter of the Enrl of 
Wemyss and Mareh—At Rosemount, Aberdeen, 
C. Fraser, Esq. of Williamston, Aberdeenshire, 
to Margaret Eleanor, youngest daughter of C, 
Mitchell, Esq. of Foreet Hall, Yorkshire—At 
Gilmington House, C. Kinnear, Esq. to Chris- 
tiana, daughter of J. B. Greenshields, Esq. 

Diev.—At Edinburgh, aged 75, Sir John Les- 
lie, Bart.—At Falkirk, R. Walker, Esq.—At 
Edinburgh, C. Gordon, Esq. son of Sir J. Gordon, 
Bart. —The Rev. J. Dallas. 

IRELAND. 

A public meeting was held on the 12th 
of October, at Armagh, to consider the 
propriety of establishing a Mechanics’ 
Institute.—Castle Forbes in the county 
of Longford, the ancient residence of 
the Earl of Granaird, was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire, on the 20th of October. 

Biktus.}—At Dublin, the lady of Colonel 
Holmes, C. B. of a daughter 
_ MAgaien.|—At Cremorgan, Queen’s County, 
“ir 8. Asburne Gibbes, Bart. to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the late H. Moore, Esq. of Cremor- 
gan, and grand niece to the Earl of Clonmell— 
At Ballyeastle, A. Miller, Esq. of Liverpool, to 
Jane, daughter of A, M'Neill, Esq. of Ballyeas- 
tle—G. Meara, Esq. of Conaghmore, to Sarah 
Catherine, third daughter of the late Hon, Ed- 
ward and Lady Arabella Ward, of Castle Ward 
—At Dul lin, W. Whymper, Esq. M.D. to Ma- 
rianne, daughter of the Rev. J. B. Hayes. 

Diep]..At Powerscourt, the Hon, and Rey, 
Edward Wingfield, brother of Viscount Powers- 
court—At Kilvase, Mrs. Magee, the lady of His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin—At the Giant's 
Causeway, the Right Hon. the Eail of Annesley, 
Viscount Glerawley, and Baron of Castle Wells 
—At the Park, near Coleraine, Mr. Anthony 
Doherty, aged 105—At the Cove of Cork, Mrs. 
Ormsby, relict of A. Ormsby, Esq. and sister of 
Lord Gort—The hon, Mrs, Boulton Bennet, 
aunt to Viscount Galway—Major James Allen, 

WALES. 

On the 23rd of September, that mag- 
nificent and stupendous structure the 
Menai Bridge was united and fixed 
across the strait, and the whole will be 
completed in the early part of the month 


of November. 

Biratus]—At Swansea, the lady of A. Raby, 
Esy. of a son—At Beachley Cottage, the lady of 
H. H. Price, Esq. of a son—At Maesgwynne, the 
lady of W. R. H. Powell, E«q. of a son. 

Maraiep.}—The Rev. J. Williams, to Sarah, 
daughter of J. P. Lockhart, Esq.—J. Watkins, 
Esq. of Hirwain, to Jane, third daughter of D. 
Morgan, Esq.—K. Williams, Esq. to Margaret, 
third daughter of the late D. Davies, Esq. 

Deatus|—At Plas Isa, Merionethshire, Mar- 
garet, wife of Lieut. Gen. J, Manners Kerr—At 
Ithegstone, H. Knight, a Vice Lieut. of Gla- 
mrganshire—At New Hall, near Rhuslon, Capt. 
Rice Jones—In Carmarthenshire, Lady Sarah 
de Crespigny, daughter of Otter [Lewis Windsor, 
Earl of Plymouth—T. H. Williams, pone Aeee 
73, Elizabeth, relict of J. Pritchard, Esq.—At 


Penyradw Vaynor, Ann, daughter of the late 
T. Williams, 


sq.—The lady J. of Hall, Esq. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM SEPTEMBER 


AUGHTIE, T. Poultry, sea!-engraver, (Webb, 
Bartlett’s-buildings 

Aungier, KR. Marchmont-stree?, _ bill-broker 
( Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodman’ s-tields 

Barnes, W. Richardby, Cumberland, hay-mer- 
chant (Mounsey and Gray, Staple-inn; Law 
and Bendle, Carlisle 

Booty,J. Newport, grocer, (Griffiths, Newport ; 
and Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane 

Bridgman, J. Bethnal-green, tallow-chandler 
(Thompson, Minories 

Brinley, J. 5. Birechin-lane, insurance-broker 
(Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman-street 

Brown, J. Shadwell, plumter (Baddeley, Le- 
man-street 

Burn, J. Newestreet, Covent-garden, 
(Tate and Johnson, Cop' hall-buildings 

Burnett, F. J. St. Mary-hill, suip-broker (Rear- 
don and Davis, Corbet-court 

butler, T. Old Rudford, Nottingham, joiner 


grocer 


(Cursham, Nottingham, and Gregory, Cle- 
ment’s-inn 
Byers, N. Bath-street, Clerkenwell, oilman 


(Harrison, Walbrook-buildings 

Colley, H. F. Broad-street, wine-merchant (Wade- 
son, Austin-friars 

Collens, F. Pall Mall, man-milliner, (a’ Beckett, 
Golden-square 

Cooper, T. W. Liverpool, chemist (Hampson, 
Manchester; Ellis and Co. Chancery-lane 

Coulthard, J. Bishopsgate-street, trader (Rear- 
don and Davis, Corbet-court 

Cowdry, W. Gorton, Lancashire, glue-maker, 
(Chester, Chapel-inn ; Hinde, Liverpool 

Dennett, C. R. Fulham-road, Littie Chelsea, 

. cheeseronger (Hallett and Henderson, Nor- 
thomberland-street, Marylebone 

Dickenson, J, Church-passage, Guildhall, ware- 

, houseman (Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman- 
street 

Dobson, J. Hesketh-with-Beeconsall, grocer 
(Pilkington, Preston; Blakelock and Plow- 
mon, Seageant’s-inn 

Emerson, J. & S. S. Whitechapel-road, corn- 
factors (Eicke, Old Bond-street 

Fairclough, R, Liverpool, painter and glazier (Lee 
andCo Liverpool ; ‘Taylor and Roscoe, Temple 

Follett, J. Bath, inn-keeper (Makinson, Middle 
Temple 

Ford, R. Bridgewater, merchant (Trevor, 
Bridgewater ; Holme and Co. New-inn. 

Ford, W. Broadway, Blackiriars, tea-dealer 
(Tootie and Co. Poultry 

Gregory, T. Ealing, bookseller (Hallett and Hen- 
derson, Northumberland-street, Marylebone 

Hall, W. Gutter-lane, warehouseman (Birkett, 
and Co, Cloake-lane 

Harvey, W. Cloudesley-terrace, Islington, sur- 
geon, (Johnson, Carmarthen-street, Totten- 
ham-court-road 

Haworth, W. and Whitehead, J. Lever Banks, 
Bolton, caiico-printers (Claye and Thompson, 
Manchester ; Adlington and Co. Bedford-row 

Higgs, E. Thornbury, Gloucestershire, spirit- 
merchant (Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn, 
Old buildings 

Hill, W. Arundel-street, Panton-square, tailor 
(Tanner, New Basinghall-street 

Hobbs, W. and Hellycr, W. 8. Redbridge, South- 
ampton, ship-builders (Hewson, Gosport: 
Dyne, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Houghton, J. Manchester, linen-draper (Sweet, 
Stokes, and Carr, Basing}all-street 

Huddy, G. Mark-lane, hop and seed-merchant, 
(Robinson, Walbrook 

Malthin, Z. Catherine-court, Torwer-hill, mer- 
chant (Tomlinson and Co. King's Arms-yard, 
ColemaN-street 

Hyart, J. Bristol, carpenter (Stephens and Good- 
hind, Bristol ; Clarke and Co. Chancery-lane 

Jacobs, FE. Windser, jeweller, (Isaacs, Bury-st. 

Johns, H. 1. Devonshire, banker (Sole and Tink, 
Devonport ; and Sole, Gray's-inn-square 


20 TO OCTOBER 22. 


Johnson, J. O. and O'Callaghan, Liverpool, mer- 
chants (Cramp, Liverpovul ; Adlington & Co. 
Bedford row 

Kincaid, J. Spital-square, Norton Falgate, silk- 
manulacturer, (Collins, Spital-square 

King, C. Cravbrook, banker (Hague, Cranbrook; 
Pearson, Puinp-court, Temple 

King, J. Bermondsey New-road, linen-draper 
(Jones, Size-lane 

Leonard, R. Cheapside, warehouseman (Jones, 
Size-lane 

Lewin, W. L. Grove-lane, Camberwell, merchant 
(Robinson, Walbrook 

Lowes, W. Liverpool, broker (Steel, Liverpool ; 
Steel and Nicol, Queen-street, Cheapside 

Massey, W. Heaton-Norris, cotton-manufac- 
turer (Sedden, Manchester ; Hurd and John- 
son, Teinple 

Millin, EK. Berkeley-square, shoe-maker (Hill, 
Welbeck-street 

Mollen, J. G. and Alger, R. Change-alley, tim- 
ber-nerchants (Gordon, Nicholas-lane 

Nachbar, J. jun. Old Brentford, gardener (Hart- 
ley, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars ‘ 

Nash, J. Bristol, wharfinger (Holme, Frampton, 
and Loftus, New-irn 

Nicol, J. and P. Cornhill, merchants (Smith and 
Weir, Basinehall-street 

Oidoyno, G. Nottingham, carriage-maker (Greas- 
ley, Nottingham ; Hurd and Johnson, Temple 

Pain, R. G, City, underwriter (Sandys and Sons, 
Crane-court 

Ploudfoot, J. Queen-streect, Cheapside, tallow- 
chandler (Rushbury, Carthusian-street 

Potter, C. Scarborough, Yorkshire, coach-joiner 
(Thornton, Scarborough; Lever, Gray's inn- 
square 

Powell, J. Southampton-buildings, Holborn, tai- 
lor (Jones, Barnard’s-inn 

Pringle, J. London-road, victualler (Gates and 
Hardwick, Lawrence-lane 

Proctor, S. Calverley, clothier (Atkinson & Co 
Leeds; Stocker and Dawson, New Boswell- 
court 

Reid, R, High-street, Mary-le-bone, uplolsterer 
(Cote, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road 

Robinson, R.  Friday-street, tavern-keeper 
(Fisher, Featherstone buildings, Holborn 

Robson, W. J. Oxford-street, grocer (Amory and 
Coles, Throgmorton-strect 

Sandwell, E. Strand, tavern-keeper (Mitclie!l 
and Owen, New London-street, Crutched-friars 

Smith, J. Broad-street, broker (Mahony, Chan- 
cery-lane 

Square, J. Prideaux, W. jun. and Prideaux, W. 
W. Kingsbridge, bankers (Alexander and Son, 
Carey-street, Lincoln’s-iun - 

Stevens, J. Lime-street, City, wine-merchant 
(Sweet and Co. Basinghall-street 

Stokes, J. Bristol, miller (Bevan and Brittan, 
(Bristol; Bourdillon and Hewitt, Bread-strect 

Sumner, J. Clithero, Lancashire, ironmonger 

Took and Carr, Holborn-court, Grays-inn ; 
urrish, Birmingham 

Sutcliffe, J. Langfield, Yorkshires*cotton-spin- 
ner (Laye and Whittaker, Dyer’s-buildings, 
Holborn 

Taylor, J. Manchester, machine-maker (Morris 
and Goolden, Manchester ; Adlington and Co. 
Bedford-row 

Thornwaite, W. C. Ryland, W. and Wills, J. 
Fleet-street, irommongers (Hewitt, ‘Token 
House-yard 

Till, C. Taunton, linen-draper (Fisher and 
Spencer, Walbrook-buildings 

Tristram, J. Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, iron- 
master (Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn 

Tacker, T. High-street, Borough, oil and colour- 
man (Atkins and Davis, Fox Ordinary-court, 
Nicholas-lane 

Tutin, R. Birmingham, burilder (Smith, Arnold, 
and Haines, Birmingham; Long and Austen, 
Holborn-court, Gray's-inn 
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Walker, W. and Baker, T. Cannon-street, gro- 
cers (Gadsden and Barlow, Austin Friars 

Watts, J. T. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
stock-broker (Reardon and Davis, Corbet- 
court, Gracechurch-street 

Welsford, J. Little Guildford-street, Southwark, 
timber-dealer (Smith, Basinghall-street 

Whitelock, J. Retford, Notts, draper (Law and 
Coates, Manchester ; Adlington, Gregory, and 
Faulkner, Bedford-row 

Witherington, C. H. Borough-road, apothecary 
(Cooper, New-inn 

Wood, D. Milk-street, woollen-warchouseman 
(Tomlinson and Co, Copthall-court 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY. 


YOO 

Coulthard, J. Old City Chambers, Bishopsgate- 
strect, cable and anchor merchant 

Dunham, W. Coleman-street, victualler 

Harrop, T. Manchester, merehant 

Lewis, D). Lampeter Poutstephen, Cardiganshire, 
innkeeper 

Mackenzie, G. Bull and Mouth-street, merehant 

Orton, S. Atherstone, Warwickshire, upholsterer 

Pain, R. G. Lloyd's Coffee House, underwriter 

Powell, J. Southampton-buildings, Holborn, 
tailor 

Savery, F. Bristol, merchant 

Tatton, T. Gerrard-street, Soho, grocer 

Walsh, T. Preston, Lancashire, grocer 


NS Yorkston, G. Tottenham-court-road, cheese- 
Bromley, M. and Gillings, J. Commercial-road, monger 
cheesemongers Young, B. John’s-place, Camberwell, carpenter 
DIVIDENDS. 
Atkinson, W. Clement’s-lane, Hall, H. Kingsland, Oct. 15 Persent, M. W. Clerkenwell, 
Lombard-street, Noy, 8 Hall, W. Layton’s-buildings, 


Avis. W. Watton, Oct. 29 

Avison, J. Eastburn, York- 
shire, Nov. 8 

Barlow, J. Wimbledon, Oct. 8 

Batt, E. & Co.Witney, Nov. 12 

Batters,J. Southampton ,Oct.29 

Bell, H. Bourn. Oct. 29 ‘ 

Berry, N. Huddersfield, Oct. 31 

Blair, G. and Plimpton, W. 
Lower, Thames-street, Nov.12 

Blundell & Co, Holborn Bridge, 
Nov. 12 

Bowman, R. Liverpool, Nov. 10 

Cella, P. George-sireet, Mino- 
ries, Oct. 29 

Chamberlain, T. and Williams, 
W. Cumberland-street, Port- 
man-square, Nov. 19 

Chapman, .T. Littlebury-mills, 
Essex, Nov. 12 

Clark, J. Trowbridge, Nov. 7 

Colbeck, T. Ellis and Co, Few- 
ston, York, Nov. 12 

Compton, P. A. Beckenham, 
Nov. 5 

Corfield, C. W. Norwich, Oct.14 

Cort, R. Cow-crosss-street, 
West Smithfield, Dee. lo 

Comerey, C. Southampton, Oct. 


Cox. J. Wells, Somerset, Nov. 1 
Crosby, R. Kentish Town, Oct. 
29 


Callen, R. and Pears, J. Cheap- 
side, Nov. 11 

Cutmore, J. Birchin-lane and 
Commercial-road, Oct. 29 

Dalmaine, G. Chandos-street, 
Oct. 29 

Davis, W. Lewisham, Kent, 
Nov. 12 

Davison, J. Gutter-lane, Oct. 29 

Dunmore, C. Norwich, Oct. 31 

Donlan, J. J. Cleveland-court, 
St. James's-place, Nov. 8 

mae R. Bell-lane, Spi- 
tal-fields, Nov. 5 

Douthwaite, C. Pancras-lane, 
Oct. 29 

Dunn, T. Durham, Nov. 8 

Eade, C. Stowmarket, Oct. 14 

Fielde, W. London, Nov. 1 

Flaherty. T. Bath, Oct. 18 

Ford, H. London, Oct. 27 

Fyffe, E. C. New Cavendishi- 
street, Nov. 5 

Gardie, L. Regent-street,Nov.8 

Gatenby, A. Manchester, Nov. 7 

Gillbee, N.Denton, Kent, Oct,11 

Gough, J. Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire, Oct. 22 

Gray, M. J. :Cannon-street- 
road, Nov. 12 


Grist, J. Midhurst, 


Sussex, 
Noy, 10 


Southwark, Oct. 29 

Hammon, J. Great Portland- 
street, Oct. 29 

Hammond, G. Maunby, York- 
shire, Nov. 10 

Harkness, J. Southwark, Nov. 
12 

Hart, G. Cheltenham, Oct. 24 

Harding, T. and J. R. Bristol, 
Nov. 1 

Hawkes, J. Old Jewry, Nov. 5 

Hazard, D. Hackney, Oct. 15 


Hedge, J. Star-court, Soho, 
Nov. 12 
Herbert, P. and J. London, 


Nov. 12 
Hilder, J. Lime-street, Nov. 12 
Hill, J. Carlisle, Oct. 18 
Hitchin, C. and Westenholme, 
T. Sheffield, Oct. 24 
Holland,'T. Notting bam, Oct.27 
Holmes, 'T. Nottingham, Oct. 25 
Howes,W.jun.Robart's-terraee, 
Commercial-road, Noy, 8 
Hunter, J. Hawkhurst, Kent, 
Nov. 12 
Hyde, J. Winchester, Nov. 8 
JohnsonJR, Lane-end, Stafford, 
Oct. 17 
Kenning, G. Spitalfields, Nov. 5 
Knight, J. Mile End-road, Oct. 
29 
Lancaster, J. jun. 
Green-road, Oct. 15 
Landers, J. Strand, Nov. 12 
Laughton, J. Arbour-square, 
Commercial-road, Noy. 5 
a? H, Rathbone place, Oct. 


Bethnal 


Lewis, J. Bristol, Oct. 26 

Lingham, T. Worcester, Oc+, 27 

Little, A. Bradford, Yorkshire, 
Oct. 24 

Macdonnell, M. and J, and 
Bushell, J. Broad-street, 
Nov. 8 

Macgowau,W. Newark, Nov. 15 

Malinson, A. and J. Hudders- 
tield, Oct. 18 

Maniford, J. Kendal, Oct. 24 

Mather, EK. Oxford, Oct. 29 

Meacock, R. Liverpool, Nov. 19 

Mitchell, E. and S. Norwich, 
Nov. 1 

Noad, J. Buckington, Nov. 3 

Noaville, J. and Bireb, J. Jew- 
ry street, Aldgate Nov. 8 

Oldacres, W. Lea Grange, Lei- 
cester, Nov. 5 

Oldham, J. Bristol, Nov. 23 

Outram, J. and Welsh, W. Li- 
verpool. Nov. 2 

Park, T. Kingstanley, Oct. 25 

Parkinson, T. sn. Scawby, 
Lincolnshire, Oct, 26 


Oct, 29 

Pine, T. and Davis, E. Maid- 
stone, Oct, 1 

Pitcher, W. Salisbury-square, 
Oct. 27 

Powell, F. Earls’-court, Black- 
friars, Nov. 5 

Quick, W. Liverpool, Novy, 9 

Rowlins, J. Milton, Oxford- 
shire, Nov. 8 

Richmond, R. Leicester, Oct.26 


Roberts, J. Migh Holborn, 
Nov. 1 

Robinson, H. T. Gun-street, 
Nov. 8 


Robson, G. George-yard, Lom- 
bard-street, Nov. 5 

Rolfes, W. GG, Fenchurch- 
street, Oct. 29 

Rowland, EK. L. Ruabon, Nov. 5 

Saddington, ‘I’. Sutton Bassett, 
Nov. 14 

Scrivenor, sen. and Co. South- 
wark, Noy, I? 

Seager, §.P. Maidstone, Nov.12 

Searle, H. Strand, Nov. 5 

Share, W. St. Alban’s, Noy. 8 

Simpson, J. Holbeck, York- 
shire, Oct. 27 

Sinclair, A. Castle-court, Bir- 
chin-lane, Noy. 3 

Singer, N. P. Liverpool, Nov. 5 

Smith, J. Bradinch, Devonshire, 
Oct. 27 

Smyth, H. Piccadilly, Nov. 19 

Squire, J. Kendal, Westmor- 
land, Nov. 3 

Stabler, F. York, Nov, 1 

Stanley, ~H. Little Argyle- 
street, Oct. 29 

Stephenson, A. Glasgow, Nov. 
° 


Stoneham, T. Little Chelsea, 
Nov. 8 

Stones, D. and Ashworth, T. 
York, Oct. 17 

Temple,W. H. Stoekton, Noy.10 

Thompson, J. J. Bermondsey- 
wall, Oct. 25 

Thompson, J. and Walker, W. 
Wolverhampton, Nov. 5 

Tomsey, J. Beaumont-strect, 
Marvy-le-bone, Ort. 15 

Tute, B. H. Wakefield, Nov. 4 

Wake, R. B. Moston, Lincoln- 
shire, Nov. 10 ' 

Wells, G. Oxford-street, Nov. 1 

Whidford, T. Evesham, Nov. 15 

Williams, W. Amen-Corner, 
Nov. 5 : 

Wilson, R, Birmingham, Nov. 5 

Woodhouse, J. and M. Mincing- 
iave, Nov, 8 

Worth, J. and J. Trunpp-street, 
Nov. 1 . 

Wright, E.Oxford-street, Nov. 8 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


LONDON, OCTOBER 28, 1825. 


Cotton Woor.—There has beena very 
fair demand for Cotton within the last 
week, chiefly forexportatioa. The pur- 
chases were made at former prices, and 
in some instances at an advance of 4d. per 
pound on the last East India Company's 
sale. Should the Continental demand 
continue, prices may be expected higher. 
—5110 bags were sold last week, as fol- 
lows :—400 bags of Upland, ordinary to 
fair, 73d. to 94d. per pound ; 500 Pernam- 
bucco, fair to fine, 124d. to 134d. ditto; 
160 Mina Nova, good, 11d. ditto; 400 
Egyptian, middling to fair, 11d. to 114d. 
ditto; 2400 Surats, middling to good, 
5}d. to 63d. ditto; 1000 Bengal, ordinary 
to fair, 53d. to 6d. ditto; 50 Madras, fair, 
Gad. to 6id. ditto; aud by Auction, 200 
Boweds, 8d. to 10d. ditto.— Cotton Wool 
has been in fair demand, 3000 bags were 
sold last week, and latterly Bengals, 
Surats, and Pernams, at an advance 
of 4d, to 4d. ditto. 

SuGAR.—lIt is rather a difficult task 
to give an accurate statement of the 
B. P. Sugar market, in consequence of 
the many opinions this week entertained 
of the article.—Several holders have ap- 
peared anxious to submit to the reduced 
rates offered by the grocers. The 
greater part of them, however, have 
withdrawn their samples, from an opi- 
nion that the market will be maintained. 
— Low brown Jamaica have been sold at 
68s,, good ditto, 70s., and middling 72s, 
To-day there was an appearance ofa re- 
vival in the demand, and 50 hhds. of 
very strong brown Jamaicas were sold 
to a refiner at 72s. and 73s. per cwt. 
being nearly equal to any prices obtain- 
ed since the rise.—The general opinion 
as to Sugar is, that good qualities will 
maintain their value, but soft brown in- 
ferior qualities will decline. 

Mo asses brisk at 34s. 6d. per ewt. 

Corree.— No patticular alteration has 
occurred in Coffee, except in the better 
sorts, which have rather given way; 
St. Domingo’s have been sold by private 
contract, at 56s. to 57s. per cwt., and 
Brazil 57s. to 58s. The public sales con- 
sisted of 1030 casks Plantation, which 
sold at 56s. for good ordinary, to 66s, 
for fine ditto, and middling and guod 
ditto, 75s. to 92s. per cwt.; also 663 
bags damaged St, Domingo, 46s. to 
56s. 6d. per cwt. 

Spinits,—The Spirit Market is very 
firm to-day. Leeward Island Rums have 
advanced Id, per gallon. 


Fruit.—There are considerable en- 
quires for Spanish Fruit, but none has 
arrived this week; Valencia Raisins 
have been sold at 60s.,and Red Smyrnas 
at 52s. perewt. A cargo of Cephalonia 
Currants is in the London Dock, and will 
commence unloading immediately. 

Tea —In the prices no material alte- 
ration.—Bohea, 2s. Ijd. to 2s. 3}d.; 
Congou, 2s. 63d. to 3s. 7d.; Souchong, 
3s. 9d. to 4s. 10d.; Campoi, 3s. 4d. to 
3s. 10d.; Twankay and Bloom, 3s. 8d. 
to 3s. 10d.; Hyson skin, 3s. 6d. to 
3s. 10d.; Hyson, 4s. 4d. to 6s.; Gun- 
powder, 4s. lld. to 6d. 8d.* 

Hemp, FLAX, AND TaLitow.—-In 
Hemp there is an advance of 11, to 21. 
per ton ; Petersburg clean Hempis worth 
44l1. perton. Tallow is dull of sale, and 
lower ; the prices to-day was 38s. 6d. 
on the spot, and toarrive, 39s. to 39s, 4d. 
per cwt. 

PROVISIONS.—The late cold weather 
has occasioned Dutch Butter to advance 
considerably, for the best quality 125s. 
is demanded ; there are several parcels 
of inferior on the Quay, which are to be 
had lower: Irish Butters are 2s, per cwt. 
higher. New Bacon commands high 
prices, viz. 68s. for middles, and 74s. per 
cwt. for sides, 

Oi. —The result of the Fishery is 
pretty nearly ascertained; it is esti- 
mated to produce only about 6000 tons. 
In the prices little alteration to notice. 

Hors.—The Market is in a depressed 
state, in consequence ofa large quantity 
of Yearlings being forced on it by spe- 
culators, who, probably, had purchased 
on credit, and wished to make good their 
engayvements by the proceeds of sales; 
but as this is merely a temporary cir- 
cumstance, there is little doubt but the 
prices will rally, 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


s. d. s. d. 
Wheat - 64 2 Pease - 5511 
Rye - 41 9 | Beans - 410 
Barley - 40 9 | Oats - 2 3 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 
Amsterdam 12 3) Gibraltar 31 0 


Rotterdam 12 4| Leghorn - 4930 
Antwerp 12 4] Genoa - 4430 
Hamburg 37 01 Naples - 4030 
Paris - 25 30} Lisbon - 51 O 
Bourdeaux 25 55| Oporto - 51 0 
Vienna - 10 O| Dublin - 9 0 
Madrid - 37 Cork - 9 O 
Cadiz - 37 0 


* Tea above 2s. per pound, pays £100 per 
cent. ; under 2s. per pound, £96 per cent. 
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PRICES OF SHARES 


At the Office of Epmonps and Wotrr, No. 9, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 













Per 
Share. 
Canals. a. & 
Atlantic and Pacific Mining} } 
and Trading ..........-- 4 dis. 
Ashton and Oldham ......| 250 
Birmingham (1-8th sh.)....| 340 
Bristol Ship eee erates 3 dis, 
Chesteitield eeteeetetesese 120 
Coventry cccccccccccccecs| 1250 
Der Oy cccccecccesccesescee| See 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ...| 55 
Forth and Clyde ..........| 550 
Glamorganshire ..ccceeees| JMO 
Grand Junction ....ccceee.| JU2 
Grand WesterQccocecccseces 14 
Grand Surrey ...cccccsess| 50 
Grand Union...c..ccccees| 30 
Hereford and Gloucester ..) — 
PERGROCOROUS ccceeeiccéccess Oe 
Kennet and Avon..........| 25 
DOMMES: cccccvedeccsccscele @ 
LONCOREP ccccccse sevéisccnl Oe 30 
Leicester and Northampton! 100 
Monmouthshire .........:} 225 
Ge. ccdéicecesanciscceen Gee 
Regent’s......ccccecccceee| 50 
Thames and Medway......| 16 
Se Se ow vceeeseweds _ 
Ditto 2nd Loan. ........... _— 
Ditto 3rd Loan........ socal = 
Ditto 4th Loan ....cc....:- — 
Warwick and Birmingham | 300 
Docks. 
London eee eee eee esate eee 95 
West Fadia cccccccccceccce, SM 
Week THIS <ccacécccesceccel T6 


Commercial.c.ccccccccccese| 42 
Bridges. 

Hammersmith ...ccccccece| 3D 

Southwark ... 

VOGMERE dscesdcceccccscel (OR 
Railways. 

London and Northern. ....) — 

London and Bristol 


Birmingham and Liverpool.) 1} pr 
Bath and Bristol.......... -- 
CROMSENGME 60600 Kécvuceus 43 
Water-works. | 
Bast LONGORc cscctcccce sail 130 
Grand Junction ......6. ° .| 80 
West Middlesex ........ oak au 
York Buildings ....... ‘ode ae 
insurances. 


Alliance British and Foreign) 134 
Ditto Marine.....ecceseeee| j pr. 
Palladium ....eeceeeeseees! dis 
Albion.c.ccccccccccccccccs| 60 






Bee ccocceectatveeesensds Oe 
DN. .ccecacaducusedcvevdt eee 
Beacon cocceccecescevcces| par 
Birmingham Fire ........) 430 
British eet eeeeeeerer teat eee 47 
Do, Commercial Life...... 5 
County ere ree eee eee eee) 55 
Ditto Annuity ....-2..200.| 10 
Rar 
European .o..ecccceeeesee| 20 15 
Ditto NEW co cleces seen = 
Globe CeCe eee eee eet et eee 168 
Guardian ..cccccccsccccces] 
Hope eee eee eter aeeteee 5 17 6 
Imperial Fire eeeeeeret ess 120 
Ditto Life eetetereear eres 12 
Kent Fire eeeeeeevreeeveerere 70 
Ditto Life eeeeeteeererere — 
Law Life ee @eeteaeteteern 12 15 
London PGs ccooscdessse 23 ro 
London Ship ......++++..| 23 10 
Norwich Union ....+.+++.| 50 
Provident eeeererereteseee 22 


Div. per 


Ann, 


a. & € 
6 

12 10 
610 

44 and br. 
s 
















































Rock eee er eee eee eeneee 
Royal Exchange.. 


“eeeeeter 













S666. cockeccaned 220 
San Sat ccuawecneave “er 27 
Pee 44 


United Emp. and Cont. Life 


Literary Institutions 
EOUEON ccccccceccces eee 31 
WOED  occccncoccccsese: 8 


Metropolitan....... 
Mines. 
Tlalyuxahua, or Green and 


BI Di osnccsceaveus €0 pr 
Arigna Iron & Coal Compy.| I4dis 
NS nb budesecebaneeuss 4 dis 
Brazilian ........ Seeecees 2 pr 
Anglo Mexican... ........ 40 pr 


Un ted Mexican New...... 
Real Del Monte Mines, Mex, 
ONL. cehsat, wacumne 
British United............. 
General South American .. 
Peruvian 


Peruvian and Chilian...... 
ees 
Potosi La Paz & Peruy. Ass. 
bathe aid enn ouidica 
Cemeadated .occcccccceses 
Scotch Mine Stock 
Royal [rish 
END ws sceeesevedes 
Cornwall and Devonshire .. 
Gas Lights. 


eee eee eee ene 


Gas L. & Co. Chart. Comp.) 56 
City Gas Light Company...| 7° pr 
Ditto New..cc..coccccccce| 45 5F 
DEPOTE cdas.« ucoanceden 20 pr 
| Brentford Concceccecesecon, = 
MER GOs ccceccescscssccas 
Birmingham. ..cccccscccsse| — 
IBrighton Gas ...ccccecees}| 18 10 
De, Maw cccccacsececscees 28 

' Bristol See eee eee ee ee eee 23 
Ditto (from Oil) ....eeeees 7 dis 
\Canterbury ...cccccee. eee 62 
i\Chelte: ham ..... jason 75 
\Derby iniebhedonwnetiaen egal ee 
\Edinburgh..........e- coe] 3D 
Edinburgh Oil ..... . tcccan = 
Exeter ..... @ eusessoebade 7 
DC abseitsone eetete 60 
SPOUT ccccocectscceccecs 12 
BBOED . cnccoccesencccces --| 240 
Leeds (from Oil) ..........] = 
ee, Ee .| 318 
Maidstone ..........+++. 64 
Norwich (from Oil)........ 25 
Rochester ......+++. éccceel oe 
Sheffield........ pnedéccces 36 
Wakefield ........ Seeceses 42 
WOEK cocccccccccccccces ‘ 16 pr 

Miscellaneous. 

[rish Provincial Bank...... par 
Hibernian Bank .......... par 
Australian (Agriculture)..}| 13 pr 
ColombianPear!|FisheryAss. par 
General Steam Navigation.| 4 pr 
MetropolitanLoan Company} 40 
Gold Sensi s..4 osseces ---| 14 dis 
British Rock & Patent Salt} 5 pr 
Patent Brick .......-.+00+. 1 dis 
Imperial Plate Glass ......) 4 pr 
Medway Lime and Coal....]) — 
Rio dela PlataAgriculturall 3d 





PP ccccseeeees oes 13 pr 
PE ttevrtkkevadnchwenn 5 pr 
BO ee 4 dis 
Rio de la Plata............ 4 pr 


8 
1 


noucow 


&. 


10 
lo 


5 per 


prbdbrded 


Prdtbd de bdr 


— 
= 


= 
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d. 


ct. 



































DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS. 
From the 26th of September, to the 26th of October, 1X25. 
a neues Neer er ies 
az | 
21 Bank {3 Pr: C.'3 Pr. C434 Pr. csa Pr. C.JN4Pr.c, Long’ India | India Ex. aiadie’ 
= Stock. Red. Cons, Con, Red. | -Ann. {| Annuities. | Stock. | Bas. Bills. [for acet, 
- I -_elR-_-—— —--—_—_———_ —_—__ LS | a | 
26 884 4 1023 3 265 16 =p} AS ppssae | 
27 884 5 1028 17 p| 3.5 piss 4 
r) 874 8 1024 16 pipar 4p{874 88 
e 29 87 : | 102 12 15 pipar 3p 87% si 
a 30 i874 84 | 1024 ff 12 14 plpar 2p|872 s! 
te 874 8 | 102k 4 | 14.15 pilds 1/872 si 
i 3 874 8 102} ! par Ip 873 Sh 
fe. 4 87% 8} 1024 $ | 264 14s pinar Ip/s8 3 
- 5 68 3 wos 8 Bs pilds Tpj8s4 4 | 
ay 6 S75 8 | 102 ¢ | 2643 | 1s __piids % [S74 8 
he if 7 88 fl 1023 34) 15 17 pipar 4p|8S" § 
«) . 88i ¢ 103 4 1 4 piss} f 
oa. 10 SS . 10a 8 | 20 P 3.5 P as} y 
F. 11/2254 9 1874 % |88} $ $954 : 95 § {1033 # 21 3-16 267 3 5 plist § 
Pe. 12] 225 87 88 954 § (943 53 |103% & (214 19 20 p| 15 plssd § 
ye 13 87 874 §} 95 103° 4 \2) 1-16 | 18 20 p} 15 pissh i 
if 14]2243 54 |87 88 95 95 103. 8 j2l 4 18 20 p| 35 plsst 3 
*, 15 87 88 95 95 1034 4°21 4 3.5 p{sst } 
Pe 17 264 87 38 95 943 1034 4 21 } 267 16 18 p| 3.5 p|ss4 
' ; 18} Holiday. | ns Be 
re 9/226 4° |874 88 4 1952 \943 5 |103) MN 1-16 4 | 12 15 p| 1 6 pis7} 3 
a. 2 a7 873 Sh 944 5 [94h Z [103 4 |21 1-16 [2673 11 14 pl 1 4 pjs74 8} 
aia 21/2254 6 |863 874 § ag 4 |os gf [102% 3 207 21 267 11 13 pipar 4p/873 
5 2912254 6 |86% 7 {87 044 4 [1024 34/20 15-16 21) 912 p| 13 4|878 7 
ae 24} 225 874 74 |87 94% 994 § 1103) 4 )2015-16 21) 10 11 pipar 4p}873 8 
25/225 6 |863 7 (879 ¥*)94F F [94h 2 [1034 | |20 15-16 21/y6647F | 10 pipar 4p]87§ d 
26} 225 864 7 i874 4 (94 oa 4 103 i 5 90 15-16 21, par p4 879 


| 


ters 


SE Sone ee cians 


All Exchequer Bills dated prior to Uctober, 1524, have been advertised to be paid off, 
James WETENHALL, )5, Angel-conrt, Throginorton-street. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of September, to the 19th of October, 1825, 


By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 
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, € ieure. Winds, Atino, Variations, 
si3jc sim - | g e 2 = 
s|=| a sO61.> | Bae tes 
= = "Lets > < 1 

oa |- a = a , = 
20 81 | So;WSW'ISW {Fine [Fine {Fine 
2) 8) | 75 |WSW |WSW {Rain | ——-—|—~-_ 
29 17/6 45 | 76 |INNWINW [Clou. | ——/|—__ 
23 42177 (W SW |Foggy|———_; —_— 
24 76 | 87 |\WSW(|WSWI/Fine |——!clon 
25 85 | 68 |W WSW]Clou. |——— 
26 5169)! 61 | 61 |WSWIWNW!|Rain |———!/Fin 
27 © 53/60 4} 18] 30 69 | 75 |W NNE |Fine |——— se 
28 54) 80 |69 |NE |ESE —— 
29 6 55 | 65 |ESE |ESE |——-|——-|___. 
30 o8ié 70 |76 |SSE |SE Rai 
l 40}56}6 1/58} 29 89 17 ESE S - Rain Show: 
9 2/6: 85 185 |S Ss Rain |Rain 
3 5 89 | 85 |SSE |S Fine 
4 87 | 80 |SW: ISSW [Clou. | Fine’ 
g, r 84175 SW) [SSW |Fine Clou. 
6 5 80; 83 1SW is Rain Rain 
7 62}57 195147129 73176 |SW [Ww Fine Fine 
8 : 72176 (SW isSW |——!Clou. |Clou. 
9} | 38]55/62): 7>1751W Iw 
10 a = ae WSWi{Clou. 
ree } 2) 82 |WSW|SW_|Poggy|Fine |Fine 
F i> 85 {80 (SW INW aoeae oe ies 
oe 13 $2 | 70 |W wsw|—— Clou. 
Mi M 49 | 80 INW IW ——|———- |Show 
i. 5 40 | 73 WNW|NW Fine Fine 
é 18 42176 |IWSWisw |———/—___ 
q 7 80 | 74 WS WwlWwNw Poggy|Ra 
. is 67 75)85|W |WSW' Pine Rain 
: rT) 72) 78 ee -var.|Clou. |—~ 
- i ' 
ae 


a 
_ The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of Sept., was 2 inches and 28-1 00ths. 


EE ett 
SaacKeil, Arrowsouth, and Hodges, Johnson's-court, Fleet-treet. 


